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Arr. I.—St. Birgitta and the Northern Church. 


Den hellige Birgitta og Kirken i Norden. Af Fr. Hammerich. Copen- 
hagen. 1863. 


N° figure, except that of Anschar, stands forth so promi- 
nent in the medieval Church history of Scandinavia, as 
does that of the remarkable woman who forms the subject of 
the present paper. Dashed off by a colossal brush on a 
colossal canvas,—the canvas of the wild and stormy Northern 
life of the Middle Ages,—the twain, indeed, bulk grandly 
before our view, and imperatively claim a large share of our 
wondering attention. Like the figure with which, accord- 
ing to the characteristic anecdote told of Wouvermans, the 
artist was so much perplexed in one of his pictures, because he 
could not “keep it down,”—and which he tried to modify, 
therefore, in every possible way, by shifting it and changing 
its proportions, until at last he discovered that the funda- 
mental error lay in its being originally too large,—Anschar 
the Scandinavian apostle, and Birgitta the Swedish saint, fill 
the Northern canvas with their forms, well nigh to the exclu- 
sion of others, albeit, all the while, these very forms are 
rather portrayed in giant shadowy outline than with clear- 
cut lineaments and well-defined expression. Of the two, 
however, Anschar is unquestionably the better known. Not- 
withstanding the irreparable loss of his “ Diarium,” which 
would have thrown such a flood of light on the various events 
of his chequered and singular career, the leading features of 
his evangelistic labours may be pretty correctly traced 
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2 St. Birgitta and the Northern Church. 
throughout their entire course; and there have not been 
wanting, both in ancient and modern times, biographers 
desirous to do him justice, and to elucidate the tale of toils 
and trials undergone by one who, whatever otherwise may 
have been his errors, wrought with devotion so heroic in the 

+ mission-field of the north of Europe. Widely different 
is the case with regard to Birgitta. Round her shape, at best 
but dimly seen in the darkness of those old centuries, there 
has gradually clustered a repulsive mass of lying Romish 
legends, distorting its fair proportions, obscuring its true 
nature, and transforming into a kind of spiritual caricature 
the noble image of her who has been styled by a recent 
ecclesiastical historian, —by no means unjustly, as we hdpe to 
show in the sequel,—the morning star of the Scandinavian 
Reformation. oroughly, intensely Protestant as we are, 
still we are at the same time eclectic enough to value any 
measure of the good and true that may be found in the 
Romish hagiology itself; and it has long been our opinion 
that no more valuable service can be rendered to the Church 
of Christ than to disentangle (as is certainly possible in man 
cases) the forms of so-called saints from the bandages whic 
Papal legend and tradition have swathed around them, and, 
restoring them to their real characters, thereby prove that 
instead of * being Rome’s foremost votaries, they were, at 
least in some instances, among the stoutest opponents of her 
unscriptural and antichristian pretensions. Sa Birgitta of 
Sweden, although canonized by a Pope, we have sufficient 
corroboration of the fact thus indicated. 

For preliminary proof of our assertion, we may point 
to the significant circumstance that the earlier annalists 
of the Sathiensa Church invariably described Birgitta 
as a genuine precursor of the Reformation. For ex- 
ample, the patriarch of Lutheran Church history, Mat- 
thias Flacius Illyricus, in his “ Catalogus Testium Veri- 
tatis,’” speaks of her in memorable language as “ reproving 
the Pope for his iniquities, and predicting that on account 
of them his throne would descend into the abyss.” * 
Similar opinions have been expressed in regard to her b 
Johannes Wolf, by J. C. Diethericus, and finally by Arnold, 
in his “Kirchen-und Ketzergeschichte.” But, with the 
exception of a few of these earlier writers, little notice has 
been taken of Birgitta by ecclesiastical historians beyond the 
limits of her native country. Only occasionally some modern 





* The testimony of this author is so striking that we subjoin it in the 


original : ‘‘ Papiste eam pro prophetissa habent et papa canonizavit. Multum 
autem reprehendit pape, ejusque spiritualium turpitudines, sedem ejus dicit 
demergendam in profundum,” 
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authors have made to her a transient allusion, such as Rudel- 
bach in his “‘ Savonarola,” Hase in his “ Kirchen ichte,” 
and Michelet in his “‘ Histoire de Frange.” By her country- 
men she has, of course, been differently a | In Sweden 
Birgitta is better known than in the rest of the Protestant 
world, and more attention has been paid to the elucidation of 
her life and character. Among the works in which she is, 
more or less fully, described, we may point to Reuterdahl’s 
“Svenska Kyrkens Historia” (History of the Swedish 
Church), Lagerbring’s “Svea Rikes Historia” (History of 
the Swedish Sagi, Fryxell’s ‘“ Berattelser ur Svenska 
Historien ” (Narratives from Swedish oe Wiesel- 

ren’s “ Sveriges Skéna Litteratur”’ (Swedish Belles Lettres). 
and now, from the pen, not of a Swede, but of a Dane, the 
best and completest of all Birgitta’s biographies has made its 
appearance,—the monograph which gives its title to the 

resent article. The author, Professor Hammerich, of the 

niversity of Copenhagen, holds a high position among the 
theological and historical writers of his native country. Into 
his new task he appears to have entered con amore, and has 
unquestionably brought to bear upon it a large measure of 
qualifications which are too rarely found conjoined. With a 
capacity for laborious and unwearied research, that is more 
peculiarly a German than a Scandinavian endowment, he 
blends a power of vivid word-painting that not seldom 
reminds us of the rich pictorialism of Michelet. While 
availing himself of the results of modern biographical 
inquiry, he has mainly gone to the multifarious original 
sources for information, and, in truly Protestant, yet, at the 
same time, perfectly impartial spirit, he has sought to 
disinter from its sepulchre in the slough of Romish Laonda 
the figure of the famous Northern saint. The.attempt has 
been crowned’ with the success it merited. In Professor 
Hammerich’s pages, —— stands before the reader, a form 
instinct with life,—relieved on the background of the 
medieval centuries, no longer in dim and cloudy outline, but 
with wonderful exactness both of feature‘and ex ion,—in 
short, the breathing, praying, working woman that she was, 
half-visionary, half practical; at one and the same time brood- 
ing over the strange world of wonders within her breast, and 
labouring, in her own fashion, with indomitable effort for the 
advancement of what she deemed the Saviour’s cause. And 
if occasionally her last biographer should my reg 
parts of her conduct in what seems to us, we frankly confess, 
an unduly favourable light, let us remember that without the 
admixture of thé element of hero-worship,—kept, of course, 


within due and proper bounds,—geriuine biography, of any 
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kind, would lose a something which imparts to it one of its 
real and peculiar charms. Besides, in justice to Professor 
Hammerich, it must be stated that the general tone of the 
work is strictly impartial, and that it is only when discussing 
minor details, and even then but rarely, that he evinces 
aught of a desire unduly to exalt his heroine. The con- 
clusion to which he comes, in the final sentences of the 
preface, as to the general significance of Birgitta’s character, 
we believe to be, on the whole, unprejudiced and just. ‘‘An 
inquirer who for any length of time has studied the original 
documents, who has overcome the critical difficulties that are 
so frequently connected with them, and who is able to sepa- 
rate the true historic elements from those of —_ and tra- 
dition, will in the-end discern a grand personality, stamped 
with the purest features of the Middle Ages, step forth from 
what appeared to him at the beginning to be almost a wilder- 
ness of romance. Here is a woman, whose life has all-per- 
vading import, not merely for the history of the Swedish, but 
for that of the entire Northern Church,—not merely for the 
ecclesiastical, but also for the secular history of the whole 
North of Europe. And it unfolds itself before the student, 
through faith, doubts, temptations, battles internal and 
external, like a veritable Story of the Soul, so that even in 
the minutest features, he can trace its strange development ; 
seldom, indeed, in this respect, are medizval sources of 
information so complete. One thing only is repulsive,—the 
belief in creations of the fancy as Divine revelations ; but the 
true student knows the stand-point from which such matters 
must be viewed. He sees an age of tumult and fermentation, 
often dark, always interesting, and in its midst an inly- 
turned, dreaming, highly poetic nature, which alike possesses 
the will and the power to work from within outwardly in far- 
extending spheres of labour. He sees the mystic conscious- 
ness of the epoch mirror itself in a Northern female spirit. 
In spite of all her manifold defects, she stands before him 
like a witness for the truth, who points simultaneously to past 
and future,—who foretells and prepares the great regeneration 
in the life of faith which wastocome. Such are the thoughts 
that guided me while I wrought at the ensuing representation 
of Birgitta and her labours. May the investigations inter- 
woven with the story exert no dulling influence on the por- 
trait of her noble personality!” Following, then, mainly 
the guidance of Professor Hammerich, yet availing ourselves 
also of Fryxell’s charming “ Narratives,” and other kindred 
volumes, we a to lay before our readers a brief sketch 
oi Birgitta’s life and work. 

In order to understand aright the character of this notable 
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Scandinavian woman, it is necessary to take into account the 
age in which she lived, and the influences that environed her 
from her earliest childhood. The period of her birth was a kind 
of turning-point in the history of medisval Europe,—alike 
remarkable intellectually and spiritually. Its leading fea- 
tures have been grouped together in such terse and graphic 
fashion by Professor Hammerich, in the first chapter of his 
book, that we translate it in full, as the most appropriate 
introduction to the tale of his heroine’s career. 

“The great thoughts of the Middle Age could neither live 
nor die, its ideals were on the point of being metamorphosed 
into mere distorted images, and the dawn of the fourteenth 
century was darkened therefore by strange and ominous 
shadows. Boniface the Eighth had, according to Birgitta’s 
own expression, ‘sat down in the seat of pride,’—he affirmed 
that the two swords, St. Peter’s and the temporal, lay cross- 
ways over each other, and both in his hand,—he even styled 
himself, in demoniac madness, the ‘ Judge of the living and 
the dead.’ In the year of jubilee, 1300, the Vicar of Christ 
had seen the whole world kneel at Rome before him; four 
short years afterwards he sat on a humble stool in Avignon 
as the submissive Court-Bishop of the King of France. "With 
the fall of Ptolemais (Acre), the sword dropped from the 
Knight-Crusader’s grasp,—his ideas were consumed at the 
stake along with Jacques de Molay. Thus was the brilliant 
romantic dream of a worldly kingdom of God fairly dreamt 
out at last, and succeeded by a half-waken doze, full of 
spectres that alarm and terrify. The Papacy had fulfilled its 
mission, to fuse the newly-moulded European nations into 
that unity which we call Western Christendom. But the 
Papacy had only done so by vitiating the Gospel until it 
became a thing almost unrecognizable, by obscuring true faith 
in the Redeemer’s merits, by burying out of view the Sacred 
Scriptures, by excavating a vast gulf between priest and = 
man, by sinning against each nation’s mother-tongue and the 
natural desires of the human heart, and by losing itself in 
such an abyss of worldliness and crime, that the Papal Court 
had grown a name and thing of horror. Dissolution went 
aptly on. The two medizwval powers, Pope and Emperor, 
soon entered into new warfare for life or death; the 
boundary-lines of right and wrong were confounded, hearts 
grew cold and morals perverted, thought became mere 
mechanism; unbelief in the old ideals, and, along with them, 
in all things spiritual, prevailed increasingly on every side. 

“The New, the Freer, the Truer, dimly giimmers on the 
distant horizon, but it is still long before the break of day. 
The popular spirit begins to waken from its slumber, its 
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aspirations wax stronger, a burgher class springs up, and the 
mother-tongue asserts its rights; it is in i¢ that Dante pro- 
nounces judgment on the Papacy. First France, then Italy, 
Germany, and England, utter loud-voiced protest against so 
shameless a Church, whose solitary task it seems to be to give 
yee lie — ~ words . ~—_ me he ee a ~_ 
go ve I none!’ ith rising passion they deman 
reforms, men of power and influence combat the Pope’s claim 
to lordship over this world’s kingdoms,—such a claim they 
endeavour to counteract by the formation of national 
churches; heresy follows heresy, sect follows sect, in swift 
succession. And where there still exists any remnant of 
religious earnestness, or where the new life of faith begins to 
germinate, there is seen a painful watching for the signs of 
the times, there is heard a strangely-mingled sound of prayer 
and labour. The different monkish orders had often at- 
tempted to stem the depravity of the times, and in narrower 
jetistic associations to realize the idea of following after 
hrist. But by striving to outdo each other in penitential 
exercises, they had baulked their own design; the mendicant 
orders, who had last endeavoured to introduce a change for 
the better, were already degenerated, grievously degenerated ; 
it was very doubtful if any similar effort in the future would 
be followed by good results. Ere long, however, the spirit of 
piety that still survived opened up for itself new paths to 
reedom. All along the margin of the Rhine, that fair dis- 
trict where a series of proud cathedrals mirror their domes in 
the blue water, are formed the private communities of the 
so-called ‘Friends of God,’—many a Bohemian priest speaks 
true and living words in his mother-tongue,—and in Eng- 
land Wycliffe and the Parliament take up the gauntlet 
against a Pope who is now no other than the slave of France, 
England’s ancestral enemy. Even the most tranquil spirits 
cannot avoid being borne away by the age’s restlessness. It 
satisfies them no how in the solitary cell to foster the con- 
templation of their own souls and God, to cultivate a hair- 
splitting scholasticism, or to allow their thoughts unimpeded 
flight over the realm of universal existence. Neither does it 
satisfy to immerse themselves in art, to lay stone on stone, and 
rear those giant Gothic towers and spires that so grandly 
point to heaven. The battling life of freedom demands its 
right ; and with the spiritual warfare the temporal is inex- 
tricably interwoven. Everywhere in the West a vague 
longing after liberty,—strife, endless confusion, ferocious 
blood-thirstiness, friends and relatives at deadly variance, 
alarmed expectation as before the outbreak of the tempest,— 
only in the East the silence of expiring life. On the whole 
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vast arena the powers of darkness seem still to rule pre- 
dominant. | 
“ Although, at that date, the Scandinavian North is politi- 
cally divided, the development of Church life and national 
life simultaneously advances; the homogeneous character of 
the three peoples, and the efforts of the monks, chiofly of the 
mendicant orders,—who form the organized province of 
Dacia,—work more powerfully for such an end than the 
Primacy of Lund in Sweden. The state of matters im: the 
North was only in so far different from that in the rest of 
Europe, as the inhabitants were behind in the path of civili- 
zation. Sweden especially lagged far in the rear, for her 
a position dissevered her from the West and 
inked her to the barbarian East. §&o0 in Sweden, about: the 
time of Birgitta’s birth, mediwval ideas have still some 
vitality. The two great classes of nobles and burghers, twin 
offspring of feudalism, are just shaping themselves into 
existence, and preparing for battle with the Crown, which, 
on tés part, willingly listens to the call of the new era. On 
every side right dwells only with the sword, the country is 
traversed by armed and lawless marauders; it is a time full 
of treachery and violence, and the reigning family, the 
Folkungs, are foremost in the evil way,—the very laws they 
make they are the first themselves to trample on. What the 
early missionaries may have imported of a somewhat purer 
Christianity, is partly adulterated with Pagan remnants, and 
has partly disappeared under a deluge of ish traditions. 
The national spirit in the North, which had recently shown 
strong signs of life, and created a whole world of books in 
the mother tongue, is now laid in fetters, and must pass 
through a farther stage of development. It appeared, in- 
deed, as if the Dominicans, and, generally, the mendicant 
orders, would restore for religious purposes the use of the 
native language; in Norway, and even in the rest of 
the North, it seemed to be the intention that the Gospel 
should be proclaimed in that language to the people,—and 
this proved the existence of a certain measure of religious 
revival. But look around at the time to which we refer, 
and how soon the arousing impulse is seen to die away! 
Latin is enthroned in the seat of honour, while here and 
there a poor cloister-school or cathedral-school is all that 
affords education to the masses. And what a jargon the 
Latin which the clergy speak! How defective ‘higher 
culture’ on which they pride themselves! From Rome they 
have learned more vices than virtues. The spiritual life is 
so perverted, that almost every one is a heartless egotist, and 
tries, either by force or fraud, to get his own will accom- 
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plished,-—Church, kingdom, people, all are in a state of moral 
dissolution. With few is there any feeling for the earthly 
fatherland, with fewer for the heavenly,—however diligent 
they may be in the mere mechanical performance of the 
commanded religious rites. In Demark, especially, the bulk 
of the people, as well as the priesthood, are immersed in 
worldly torpor, and have no desire to awake. 

“It often happens that times of spiritual darkness are 
marked by external misfortunes and calamities,—for the world 
of nature stands in mysterious connexion with the world of 
spirit. And a half-civilized people, which is not wholly free 
from the secret sentiment that it is under the power of sin, 
looks, filled with apprehension, anxiously around; it sees 
pestilence and death lie in wait on all sides, it feels the earth 
shake below, and fears lest the sky and stars should descend to 
overwhelm it. So was it now. The cold hearts of men felt 
that thunder was brooding in the air, and a foreboding of 
great disasters and Divine judgments trembled through them, 
—dread fear that the world’s last days were at hand. Faise 
and true prophets, therefore, uttered warnings everywhere, 
from Papal and Royal Courts to the humblest, poorest cot- 
tage. Often it was women who stepped forth with visions 
and predictions. The Middle Age is woman’s time; and this 
held good even to its close,—so that, as a gifted historian has 
remarked, in the fourteenth century women not merely ap- 

red as saints and prophetesses, but also stood foremost in 
the ranks of heresy. It was at such a period, and in such 
circumstances, that, about the commencement of this century, 
St. Birgitta was born, and, towards the middle of the same, 
Queen Margaret,—both of them descended from our old Royal 
houses, both of them ranking among the most memorable 
personages whom the Scandinavian North has produced.” 

The exact date of Birgitta’s* birth is uncertain, but Pro- 
fessor Hammerich has, we think, pretty clearly established 
that it was in 1302 or 1803, and not 1304, as is commorily 
supposed. She was born at Finstad in Upland, between 
thirty and forty miles to the south-east of Upsala. Her 
father, Birger Person,—“ Lagman,” or Judge of Tiundaland, 
comprising, with the neighbouring territory, one of the most 
extensive divisions of Sweden,—was not merely of noble, but 
of Royal origin. By the male side he was descended from 
King Sverker the First, cousin of King Erik, surnamed the 





* We prefer employing throughout these pages the Swedish term ‘‘ Birgitta,” 
instead of the English synonym ‘‘ Bridget,” inasmuch as the latter has become 
the distinctive appellation of one who, in name at least, is much more widely 
known than ther tnver Swedish co-religionist—we mean that half-mythic per- 
sonage, the Irish Saint of Kildare. 
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Saint; and his wife, Ingeborg, could boast, like himself, of a 
regal ancestry. She was related to the reigning Sovereign, 
Birger Magnusson; for her father, Bengt, “ Lagman” of 
Eastern Gothland, was a brother of that prince’s grandfather, 
Birger Jarl, and a son of Magnus Maaneskéld and Ingrid 
Ulva. Birgitta’s mother was thus a scion of the wild and 
turbulent race of the Folkungs, and it is curious to mark how 
the restless energy of the line appears to have reproduced itself, 
only pointing in another and better direction, in the case of 
their saintly descendant. Birger Person stood high in the 
ranks of the Swedish aristocracy, and his great wealth and 
vast possessions, as well as his intellectual endowments and 
the integrity of his character, secured for him deep and 
general reverence. Birgitta was his third child. Romish 
writers have delighted to surround her birth with a number 
of flattering legends, but the impartial criticism of a later 
era rejects by far the larger proportion of these idle stories. 
Enough, after doing so, is left to prove that the future saint 
must have been from her earliest’ years distinguished by 
mental and moral gifts of no ordinary character. Her tem- 
perament was singularly nervous, and even in her girlhood 
she was accustomed, as we are informed, to fall into dream- 
like trances,—a fact which is the key to unlock much of what 
seems mysterious in the history of her later life. God had 
bestowed on Birger Person’s daughter the gift of genius,— 
genius which displayed itself in the rare combination of both 
subjective and objective tendencies,—in other words, intense 
power of self-contemplation along with equally intense 
susceptibility to external influences. Alike a born mystic 
and a born worker, she was the Mary and the Martha fused 
into one. It is more especially, however, the last of these 
features of Birgitta’s character which is brought prominently 
before us in her opening years at Finstad. ith her keen, 
clear, sympatheti¢ sense for nature, we can imagine her 
drinking in at every pore the beauty of the-romantic Swedish 
scenery, and storing up the wealth of poetic images which 
she lavishes in wonderful profusion through the writings of 
her maturer womanhood. But the world of man, as well as 
the world of nature, had charms for her youthful spirit. To 
the society of knights and nobles she had been accustomed in 
her father’s house from infancy ; and rude and unpolished as 
too often, in Sweden, those knights and nobles must have 
been, they still symbolized that chivalrous spirit which was 
the true training or educating principle existent in medizval 
times. For it, should not be forgotten that while the golden 
age of chivalry was expiring in Southern Europe, its rays 
had only just begun to flush the horizon of the semi-bar- 
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barous Scandinavian North; and a soul so susceptible as 
Birgitta’s could scarcely fail to profit by the new and 
werful influence. The broad stamp of medieval knight- 
ood is visible, indeed, in many portions of her works. Add 
to all this, the impression produced by the Church and its 
ritual on the strange, imaginative, half-reflecting, half- 
observant girl. Constituted as she was,—with the feeling for 
spiritual and eternal things almost disproportionately strong 
within her, ripened there marvellously beyond her years,—it 
is by no means surprising that the gorgeous ecclesiastical 
service should indelibly affect her soul, and give predominant 
tone and colour to her subsequent existence. Yet we should 
wrong Birgitta were we to suppose that the profounder 
Christian life,—the life of repentance and of faith,—was even 
thus early a stranger to her bosom. Beneath the esthetic 
sentiment of the Beautiful, there surged in that brooding 
breast a whole sea of religious experiences ; but hitherto we | 
were devoid of definite form, and confined to a vague, thoug 
often agonizing sense of sin, and a vague, though often 
impassioned, aspiration after pardon. Such, then, was Bir- 
gitta, when still beneath the shelter of her father’s roof. 
ersonally attractive, high-born, and skilled in every usual 
accomplishment of the age, she did not lack youthful suitors ; 
and of these the favoured one was Ulf Gudmarson, to whom, 
when only in her fourteenth year, she was accordingly 
espoused. Such early marriages were far from uncommon at 
that time in Scandinavia,—among royal and noble families, 
at least. Ulf Gudmarson, although intellectually his wife’s in- 
ferior, was a man of great worth and probity; and the record 
of their married life at Ulfaasa is a record of genuine domestic 
happiness. Birgitta there became the true ‘“ hausmutter,” 
or “ house-mother,”’ as, in the Teutonic languages, the female 
head of the family is so suggestively and quaintly — and 
the dreaming girl-wife for years devoted herself to the active 
— of a large establishment, and the unwearied per- 
ormance of the duties connected with her new position. Yet, 
still unwearied also in the exercises of devotion, it was during 
this period that she was brought into contact with some 
among the better class of the Romish clergy, who lamented, 
like herself, the general depravity of morals and decadence 
of religion, and were eager to impart spiritual instruction to 
the people in their native tongue. Intercourse with such 
persons tended to mature the views which Birgitta already 
entertained ; and when at last she was summoned to fill a 
high office in the Swedish Court, she carried thither a heart 
glowing with indignation at the degeneracy of the age, and 
eager for reforms of all kinds, both temporal and spiritual. 
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Her kinsman, Magnus, was then the reigning Sovereign ; and 
Birgitta was elevated to the post of “ hofmeisterinn”’ 
(« fer ale chamberlain,” or “Court governess,” a situation 
then held only by individuals of the noblest birth) to his 
young wife, Blanche of Namur. Faithfully did Birgitta dis- 
charge her trust. With loving zeal she sternly rebuked the 
weakness and frivolity of the Royal pair, until the hot French 
blood of the Queen rose in rebellion, and Magnus shrank, 
conscience-stricken, before the words of his reprover. Bir- 
gitta’s tendency to asceticism,—a somewhat —- ycho- 
logical phenomenon in one gifted with so keen a Delinas for 
the Beautiful,—was now rapidly getting stronger and r; 
and it is painful to read of the self-inflicted tortures er- 
gone by this richly-endowed, yet often sadly-erring woman,— 
especially painful to read of them when we remember that, 
as far as can be gathered from the other aspects of her life, as 
well as from the tenour of her writings, she may fairly be 
termed, while she dimly groped her we rte h the spiritual 
darkness of the period, a believing child of . Painful, 
too, it is to find her so-called “Revelations” now com- 
mencing, and ever recurring with increased and startling 
frequency. But to these “ Revelations” we shall afterwards 
more minutely allude; and meanwhile let us return to Bir- 
gitta as she exhibits herself in one of her noblest characters,— 
the bold denouncer of vice, the unsparing moral reprover, 
the preacher of secular and ecclesiastical seleniation in every 
guise and form. After her husband’s death, in 1344, she 
seems to have redoubled her exertions; she founded the 
monastery of Vadstena, destined afterwards to make her 
name so famous; and blending,—sin r contradiction !— 
with the false asceticism of her Church and age the perform- 
ance of unnumbered deeds of charity and mercy, she at the 
same time poured forth words of solemn warning and 
righteous wrath that resounded through the length and 
breadth of Sweden. And finally, seeing little prospect of a 
change for the better in the condition of her native country, 
and bent on the fulfilment of a wish she had long and pas- 
sionately cherished,—the wish, namely, to visit Rome,—she 
set out on that distant pilgrimage in 1349, arriving at her 
journey’s end the following year, the year of jubilee, 1350. 
It was at a tumultuous and chaotic period that Birgitta 
arrived in Rome. Throughout the whole of Italy the con- 
fusion was unbounded. Art, indeed, had begun to germinate 
anew. Dante and Petrarch penned their inspired verses, 
and io his graceful stories, in the reviving mother- 
tongue,—the opulence of classic literature was being re- 
stored to Western Europe; all betokened Humanism in its 
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ie dawn. But the new-born rays of Art and Poetry 
umined a region of moral and spiritual death,—an arena of 
= impostures and gigantic crimes. Bands of Con- 
ottieri swarmed from end to end of the Peninsula ; robbery 
and violence universally prevailed. The Pope had left the 
Eternal City, and the two great families of Orsini and 
Colonna divided it between them. Blood flowed in the 
streets like water; inexpressible was the misery of the in- 
habitants. Then, for a brief space, the memories of old 
renown once more awakened, and the despairing people 
found a leader who promised to embody such memories in 
present deeds. Rienzi, foremost among those noble but mis- 
guided spirits who, to quote the ieplaky suggestive words 
of a great French writer, “ont pris les souvenirs pour les 
espérances,” proclaimed, victorious over the nobles, the Roman 
Republic from the Capitol; but the vision of ancient liberty 
and glory passed —_ as a morning dream,—Rome’s patri- 
cian tyrants came back to plague her, and the former inter- 
necine warfare recommenced. Morally and spiritually, the 
city was a City of the Dead,—in name the capital of Christen- 
dom, in reality the Gomorrah of Europe. Birgitta had 
known too well before she left her native country, from the 
faithful report of others, how appalling was the state of 
affairs on the banks of the Tiber; yet the picture she wit- 
nessed after her arrival appears to have far transcended, in 
its dark and hideous hues, her wildest imagination. The 
renown of her sanctity had preceded her to Rome, and she 
was soon surrounded by crowds of admiring devotees. Their 
homage, however, was distasteful; and, unwilling to be 
turned from her great purposes by any consideration of minor 
moment, she stepped forth once more as the preacher of 
reform,—and the same voice which had shaken the frivolous 
and dissolute circles of the Swedish Court, re-echoed through 
the seven-hilled city. In the spirit of the ancient prophets, 
this brave Northern woman hurled her flaming denunciations 
at the Papal clergy, and even at the Popes themselves, up- 
braiding them with the sinfulness of their lives and their 
indifference to the spiritual wants of the people. And yet, 
all the while, she was strangely, lamentably loyal to the dea 
of the Papacy. So much so, indeed, that her favourite 
acea for the evils that prevailed in Rome was the return 
thither of the Popes from Avignon; and she therefore un- 
ceasingly implored Clement the Sixth and Urban the Fifth 
to come back and dwell among their Roman subjects. Most 
probably, the entreaties of Birgitta had full share in deter- 
mining the latter Pontiff to return to the Vatican,—an event 
which occurred in 1367. In Birgitta’s subsequent interviews 
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with Urban, she obtained from him the promise that he 
would ratify the rules she had drawn up for the guidance of 
the Vadstena monastery; and she also ‘presented to him 
her sons Carl and Birger—two of the family of eight chil- 
dren she had borne to Ulf Gudmarson, and who were at that 
time resident in Rome. Still, none the less did she continue 
to act the part of a faithful witness against the sloth, the un- 
belief, and the immorality of the Roman priests and bishops, 
and to threaten the outpouring of Divine judgments upon 
them except they repented and reformed. eute time after, 
she undertook, by way of Naples and rus, a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. This was in 1372. She reached Jerusa- 
lem in safety, and visited all the sacred places. Her health, 
which was now failing, sank rapidly when she returned to 
Rome from Palestine, and it became evident that she could 
not long survive. Death terminated her earthly sufferings 
on the 28rd of July, 1373. She was thus in her seventy-first 
year at the period of her decease. Her remains were con- 
veyed to Sweden, and interred in the cloister of Vadstena. 
About eighteen years afterwards, yielding to the repeated 
requests of her friends and relatives, Boniface the Ninth 
consented to enrol Birgitta among the “ saints,” and so the 
world again beheld a not unfrequent sight—the canonization 
by Rome of one who had borne in many ways zealous and 
faithful testimony against Rome’s errors and corruptions. 
The ceremony took place in October, 1391, and was c 
terized by extraordinary magnificence. Thenceforth the 
“Patron Saint of Sweden,” the conventual order which she 
had established at Vadstena became the most important in 
the Scandinavian North, and drew within its pale lar, 
numbers of persons—especially a the higher classes, for 
whom it was, indeed, primarily intended. In other countries, 
also, the order of St. Birgitta comprised many adherents, and 
religious houses on the model of Vadstena were to be 
found. They existed in England, Poland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Holland, and even Spain. Vadstena, parent of multi- 
tudinous smaller cloisters in the Northern kingdoms that 
looked up to it as the mother house, was long in a flourishin 
condition. It possessed very considerable wealth—wealt 
which, in the end, as almost always in such establishments, 
became the source of luxury and — The dawn of 
the Reformation in Northern Europe was the si for the 
downfall of the order. In 1595 Vadstena was cleared of its 
inmates; and its prestige, which had long been grievously 
decaying, finally and for ever disappeared. 

Such is a very brief and imperfect summary of the leading 
incidents in the life of Birgitta, and it remains for us to 
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direct attention to the nature of her writings and to her 
whole life-long work as bearing upon the Reformation in the 
North of Europe. Our chief object, indeed, in these pages 
has been, and will — exhibit her in one of her most — 
rtant aspects,—a heroic witness against the crimes an 
Seestiniiens of the Romish See during a dark period of its 
history. But Birgitta’s theological views possess also peculiar 
interest for the thoughtful student ; and of them, therefore, 
in the first instance, we shall shortly speak. At the outset 
we are met by a stumbling-block,—the so-called ‘“ Revela- 
tions,”’—to which we have already incidentally referred. The 
Swedish saint professed to be the recipient of a series of apoca- 
lyptic communications imparted to her directly by the Saviour, 
in a long course of waking trances,—communications which 
she permanently recorded after the ecstatic condition passed 
away. These “ Revelations,” which are many in number, 
form the main source from which we derive our information 
with regard to Birgitta’s character and spiritual beliefs. We 
need enna | remind the reader that in the Middle Ages such 
imaginary Divine visions or special communications from 
heaven were by no means rare. Suso and Catherine of Siena 
describe, in their case, the physical trance, the temporary 
cessation of the bodily senses, while “the spirit descended 
into itself,” and witnessed sights of wonder. Rulman, one 
of the so-styled Friends of God, “ looks inwardly, and beholds 
visions.” e Bohemian Milicz hears “the spirit speak 
within him.” Medieval mysticism is rife with these strange 
spiritual experiences,—yet the singular psychological phe- 
nomenon is confined to no particular era, and may be found 
— in modern times, in the case of persons endowed 
with powerful imagination and highly-strung nervous tem- 
perament.* The Church of Rome, however, has built a 
whole mystic system on the basis of these professed “ Revela- 
tions.” Starting with Augustine’st and Jerome’s division of 
the prophetic faculty into “ visio corporalis, spiritualis, intel- 
lectualis,” Romish writers endeavour to demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of a divinely-induced “ ecstasis,” in which the soul 
is unfettered by the senses, and obtains clear spiritual 
intuition without any intervening veil. The schoolmen 
carried out the idea still further, and ended by virtually 
drawing no distinction between the true visions of the 
prophets and the imaginary ones of later times. The entire 





* Curiously enough, even a spirit so calm, clear, and realistic as Goethe’s 
was not exempt from such trance-like visitations. A remarkable instance of 
this is recorded towards the end of book xi., part 3, of his ‘‘ Autobiography.” 

+ Ecstasis est alienatio mentis a sensibus corporis, ut spiritui quod de- 
monstrandum est demonstretur. — De Genesi, lib. xii., c. 6. 
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system has found its ablest modern expositor in the cele- 
brated German, Gérres, who, in his ‘“ Mystik,” elucidates 
and enforces it with great learning and wonderful eloquence. 
But the basis on which it rests is, of course, utterly — 
the basis of belief in Rome’s inspiration,—simply ancient 
Montanism revived. To return to Birgitta, the uestion 
arises, what then of her “ Revelations,” and how did they 
stand related to the class of visions already indicated as so 
common in the medizeval centuries? The notion of anything 
like wilful imposture must be at once rejected as inapplicable 
to Birgitta’s case ; for the intense sincerity of her character 
is alike apparent in almost every word of her lips, almost 
action of er life. Imposition, doubtless, did exist, but it 
was imposition she unconsciously practised on herself,—her 
overheated and overwrought imagination, borne away in 
ecstatic devotional rapture, believed its visions to be true,— 
and, strong in that false belief, she hastened to impart them 
to others. ‘“ Birgitta,” says Professor Hammerich, “ was 
neither prophetess nor deceiver; her spirit was just the 
natural Coo spirit, lifted up above routine existence, 
over-strained, yet at the same time intensified, and as it were 
clairvoyant.” The so-called mesmeric clairvoyance is, in 
fact, that which most nearly resembles what we find de- 
scribed as so often the condition of Birgitta. Once, we are 
told, she was journeying from her own residence to Vadstena, 
attended by a band of followers,—knights, priests, and ser- 
vants. She sat on horseback p Be in prayer, with her 
eyes raised to heaven, when suddenly her features grew 
rigid, the bridle dropped from her and she ap- 
peared to become insensible. In this state she continued 
for some time, while the horse pursued its path, and 
her companions gazed at her in reverential astonishment. 
At last, on approaching Vadstena, they ventured to take 
the animal by the reins, and touch its entranced rider. 
Wakening from her reverie, she loudly complained that they 
had torn her away from the celestial vision just revealed to 
her inward eye; and, immediately after her arrival at Vad- 
stena, she called for a pen, and hastened to record what she 
had both seen and heard. During the short interval of 
the trance, the whole of the fifth book of the “ Revelations” 
had been comunicated, and she remembered it, word for 
word, because it was printed on her heart, she said, as plai 

as if it were “carved ona plate of marble.” The dalek 
Bishop Alphonso, likewise mentions, in his preface to the 
eighth book of her “ Revelations,” that he had often seen 


Birgitta, while she prayed, whether sitting, standing, or 
ying, bereft in a single moment of her bodily ‘senses, and so 
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buried in ecstatic vision that she perceived nothing that 
occurred around her. What can we say of those strange 
cataleptic seizures, but that they were the fruit of her 
— temperament, powerfully wrought upon by rapt 
evotion and vivid imagination combined, and in és turn 
again affecting with equal power a physical frame weakened 
long and constant ascetic practices? Such seems to us 
the simple solution of the mystery ; and, adopting it, while 
we free Birgitta, as already said, from the charge of anything 
in the slightest degree resembling wilful imposition, we, of 
course, at the same time deny all objective reality to the 
visions which she witnessed. They were the subjective 
phantoms of her own preternaturally-excited fancy, and the 
words she heard were words uttered out of the depths of her 
own strange op eae spiritual consciousness. With regard 
to the general character of Birgitta’s ‘‘ Revelations,” a few 
sentences shall here suffice. ‘They bear,” says Professor 
Hammerich, “ in their every aspect the stamp of herself and 
of her age; her doubt, her hope, her longing, her joys and 
sorrows, her prejudices and errors, her most secret thoughts, 
are all exp in them. We see a noble soul, proved in 
the school of life, a politically-cultured, historic, poetic 
spirit,—indeed, I do not hesitate to style her the greatest 
religious poet-genius which the Catholic North can show. 
Lovely images sa nature and human existence are displayed 
before us, image after image in endless procession,—for what 
she but simply touches obtains a peculiar colour of its own; 
and there are parts of these “ Revelations” which belong to 
all that is most beautiful in the poetry of the Middle Ages. 
Each grand idea of the period mirrors itself there, assuming 
a peculiar hue from the idiosyncracy of the writer. ‘On- 
wards’ is her maxim; she ever demands reform. We are 
surprised at the union of fine female perception with a well- 
nigh masculine energy and boldness, at the strength and 
purity of will, and at the power of historic discernment these 
singular works display.” The words of Professor Ham- 
merich may appear to contain exaggerated praise ; but, on 
the whole, our own careful study of a portion, at least, of the 
so-called “ Revelations,” inclines us to endorse the opinion 
embodied in the foregoing sentences. Birgitta’s mystic 
theology, however, stands in such close connexion with the 
whole subject of the “‘ Revelations,” that the proper character 
of the latter cannot be rightly appreciated without a certain 
knowledge of the former; and we now, therefore, proceed to 
indicate a few of its leading features. 
The mysticism of the Swedish saint partly owed its origin 
to extraneous influences, partly and mainly to the native 
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impulse’ of her own profound and genial spirit. Both by 
culture and inborn tendency she was related to the whole 
tribe of the medizval mystics. Acquainted largely with the 
religious literature of the age, she had derived a kind of 
inspiration —— the earlier periods of her life from some of 
the writings of that strange religious school,—an inspiration 
quickened and increased, most probably, by subsequent per- 
sonal intercourse with certain teachers of the school them- 
selves. When on her pilgrimage to Rome, she travelled through 
a region famous as the birthplace and the residence of Ger- 
man mystical theology. Cologne was then one of the centres 
of the great religious revival in Western Germany and 
Switzerland, which began with the lessons of the mystics,— 
for we must never wr that although, like pietism, 
mysticism comes short of the truth, being only a one-sided 
development of Christian life and doctrine, it yet, like pietism 
also, has often proved the source of spiritual awakening, and 
conferred inestimable benefits on the Church of the Redeemer. 


There, in the Rhenish provinces, and onwards to South- 
western Germany, the mystic theologians most uently 
taught and laboured. Tauler, John of Sterngasse, Nicolas 
of a Heinrich of Léwen,—these men came and went 


through that fair and fertile region, sending the fresh 
breeze of reviving religious earnestness into hearts that were 
paralysed before by deepest spiritual torpor. Their influence, 
and the influence of the “ Gottesfreunde,” or “ Friends of 
God,”—the singular denomination of medieval religionists 
which ramified in so many different directions and extended 
even to Hungary and Italy,—without doubt contributed to 
mould Birgitta’s mysticism into the shape it ultimately 
assumed ; and traces of their pervading spirit are neither 
infrequently nor indistinctly visible in her pages. With 
Bernard and the French School, likewise, she s in some- 
what close connexion,—closer indeed than with the German ; 
but, born a mystic, she owed far more to the profound poetry 
and rich inner experiences of her own nature than to the 
external influences with which she came in contact. More 
than any other she, perhaps, resembles Suso, although he, as 
a German, surpasses her in point both of sentiment and specu- 
lation. The mysticism of Birgitta is objective, not sub- 
jectite ; its basis is ethical, and its principle is love. A true 
child of the Scandinavian North, she never loses herself in a 
speculative chaos, but loves to unfold, in a series of clear and 
well-defined pictures, the creations of her glowing fantasy. 
Like Bern and Hugo of St. Victor, she makes, as we 
have already said; the principle of love her central fact,— 
love, however, revealing itself in labour, in all unwearied 
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moral effort for the believer’s own soul, and for the Souls of 
others. Herein is found one great redeeming feature of 
Birgitta’s mysticism. With its many and grievous errors, it 
is still healthy in its general tone, inculcating the necessity 
of reformation, of revival, of constant individual work. 
Isolated passages can impart no true idea of the mystic 
element in Birgitta’s writings; and we give two or three 
random extracts rather as examples of her style than for the 
purpose of exhibiting her system. 

“There is not an atom in heaven, not a grain on earth, 
not a spark in hell, which does not exist through God’s wis- 
dom, and is foreseen and fore-ordained by it. ‘Bat God is a 
wondrous God; He throws the haughty under foot, and sets 
the lowly among the sunbeams. Blessed be Thou, O my 
God, threefold, and yet one! Thou art goodness, wisdom, 
beauty and power, justice and truth. Thou art like the 
flower that grows solitary on the heath, from which all who 
approach draw pleasure for the eye, and sweetness for the 
taste, and refreshment for the body. So all who approach 
Thyself become wiser and better, juster and lovelier. There- 
fore, O God of all Grace, give me to love what pleases Thee, 
heroically to resist temptations, despise the whole world, and 
keep Thee in my heart for ever!” 

“Christ says: Heaven and earth cannot contain me, 
and yet will I dwell in thy heart, that little fragment of 
flesh. Whom wilt thou then fear, and of what wilt thou 
stand in need, when thou hast in thyself the Almighty God, 
the sole and eternal goodness? But thou must bid farewell 
to all life’s aspirations, and bury thy soul in that everlasting 
eve it is the couch on which we can rest together. 

hou must draw near to me. The highest joy is to abide 
with me for aye. And the light which shall enlighten thy 
darkness is the faith that I can do all things.” 

“Christ says: The world was like a wilderness, full of 
forests, so dense and dark that no one was able to penetrate 
them. There was just a single path, and it ended in the 
abyss. And those who plunged into the depths exclaimed, 
‘God of heaven, come and give us help, for only in Thee is 
salvation!’ This voice ascended to heaven. and moved me, 
and I came to the wilderness like a pilgrim, to labour and 
clear the forest. Before me sounded a voice, ‘ Now is the 
axe laid to the tree!’—it was the Baptist, who should pre- 
pare my way. I laboured from dawn to sunset, I bore 
temptations, I endured hatred, I opened up the road to 
heaven, and rooted out the trees and brushwood that ob- 
structed its course. Then the sharpest thorns pierced my 
head, and iron nails my hands and feet ; I was smitten and 
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wounded by the wicked. But for their souls’ salvation I 
bore all the torments, and cleared the way in my blood and 
sweat. Now again the brushwood and thorns and trees have 
grown thickly as before, and the most have ceased to journey 
on my road,—while the road to hell is broad and open, and 
many there be that take it. Only few of my friends pursue 
my path to reach the heavenly Fatherland; burning with 
celestial aspiration, and yet afraid of the world, they are like 
birds that flutter in concealment from bush to bush. I bid 
them pluck up the thorns and thistles and enter on the way, 
as it is written, ‘ Blessed are they who have not seen me, yet 
believe!’ And I run myself to meet them, as the mother 
meets her erring son, and kindle for them the light of my 
love, that they may see and not wander astray. And, like 
the mother, will 1 embrace them, where there is no heaven 
above and no earth beneath, but the contemplation of God 
for ever ; where thereis neither meat nor drink, but the glory 
of celestial blessedness.” 

“There are tears that resemble the streaming rain, when 
man weeps over his earthly sorrows ; other tears resemble the 
snow or the hail, when man weeps not from love to God, but 
with ice-cold heart from fear of hell, and when he would be 
satisfied if he only had a spot in heaven or on earth where he 
might be free of pain, and live according to his pleasure. 
But the tears that draw the soul to heaven, and heaven to 
the soul, resemble the dew that falls upon a rose-leaf. When 
man meditates on the love of Jesus, and His sore and bitter 
torment, then the eye is filled with tears that bathe the 
soul as the dew-drops bathe the flower, that make it fruitful, 
and give it the Divine fulness.” 

‘A mother had a son. He was born in a dark chamber, 
and knew nought else but the darkness and his mother’s 
milk. The mother said, ‘Go out, my child, from the dark 
chamber, and so shalt thou obtain a softer bed and better 
nourishment than here; but if thou remainest, then will 
scorpions and serpents spring to life in the darkness in which 
we dwell, and they shall bite and wound thee.’ The child 
believed her, and did as she commanded. Had she, on the 
contrary, promised him far greater things, —many servants, 
a palace of ivory, noble steeds, and other treasures,—he would 
not have believed it, because he knew nothing of the world 
beyond his own dark cell. So God sometimes promises us 
little, and yet means the most withal.” 

“‘ When the date-kernel is sown in fruitful soil, it strikes 
root and springs up, the palm branches unfold themselves, 
the tree exhales Sweet fragrance, and its fruit grows ripe. 
Thus the thought of God’s judgment, when it 4% into a 

c 
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heart that knows its sin. Repentance and self-renunciation 
are the stem, love makes the branches flourish, and the fruit, 
which is ripened under the preaching of the Word, is the 
desire to declare God’s glory.’ 

“The rock yielded water when struck by the rod of Moses, 
and so tears of penitence stream forth when the hard heart 
is touched by the fear and love of God.” 

“The rose has a sweet scent, is fair to the eye, and tender 
to the touch, and yet it grows only among thorns. So are 
the Good among the Evil,—the one cannot be without the 
other. Do thou have patience, therefore, with Christ’s 
enemies, so long as He himself has patience with them !” 

With re to the system of theology, properly so 
called, which Birgitta has unfolded in those singular books 
of “ Revelations,” it is somewhat difficult to speak with cer- 
tainty. To crystallize religious poetry into dogmatics is 
always a laborious and at best an unsatisfactory process,— 
especially in the case of a writer like Birgitta. But Pro- 
fessor Hammerich has, in our opinion, very clearly proved 
that a complete theological system may be built up out of the 
mass of apparently conflicting elements which lie scattered, 
in such rich profusion, through the works of the Swedish 
saint. He has also plainly shown that, with all her nume- 
rous doctrinal errors, she still in the main held firmly b 
the great principles of Gospel truth,—the principles whic 
rose to final, glorious triumph at the following epoch of the 
Reformation. Birgitta, doubtless, never formally broke off 
from the recognized creed of the Romish Church,—nay, it 
must be candidly confessed that some of the most unscrip- 
tural dogmas of that Church were maintained by her with a 
blind and unreasoning fanaticism. Her Mariolatry, for ex- 
ample, was altogether excessive, and forms perhaps the most 
repulsive feature in the whole of her religious system. On 
the other hand, what the German Church historians would 
style her Christology and Soteriology, rests unquestionably 
on a true scriptural basis, and is strongly pervaded 7 the 
evangelic spirit. Little as Birgitta had in common with the 
schoolmen, the writings of the t ‘Father of Scholasti- 
cism ”’ seem to have exerted a salutary influence on her con- 
ceptions of Christ’s mediatorial work. The sacrificial, 
iettinnes nature of the Redeemer’s death for sinners,— 
that grand corner-stone of the orthodox Christian creed,— 
she appears to have grasped as a fundamental fact, and re- 
tained, amid all her errors, with the tenacity of a strong and 
loving soul. Anselm’s dialectics and Birgitta’s mysticism, 
in other respects sufficiently opposed to each other, were fused 
in one at the foot of the blood-stained cross of Calvary. That 
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cross, indeed, is, in Birgitta’s eyes, as in the eyes of all the 
ethic mystics, the central figure, so to speak, in the great 
picture of religious doctrine and religious life,—and the me- 
diatorial sufferings of the God-man are, for her as for them, 
the subject of perpetual comment and elucidation. Profound 
is the sense of relief with which we turn from the passages 
in which she so extravagantly sounds the praises of Mary, to 
those in which the Saviour and His work form the sole un- 
divided theme,—and which read rather like the product of a 
post-Reformation than a pre-Reformation century. 

We now, however, proceed to advert somewhat more 
minutely to perhaps the most interesting aspect of Birgitta’s 
character and labours,—the testimony, namely, which she 
bore, and bore at Rome itself, against the crimes and corru 
tions of the Papal system. Even before leaving Sweden, in 
the year 1348, she had commenced her faithful witnessing, 
and sent the Bishop of Aabo with a communication to Pope 
Clement the Sixth, in which she urged him, in Christ’s name, 
to reform the Church. But her own residence in the Eternal 
City first clearly revealed to her the true state of matters, 
morally and spiritually, in that degenerate capital of Chris- 
tendom ; and she lost no time in lifting up ber wrathful and 
warning voice. Graphically does she describe the condition 
of Rome at the period of her arrival there. She speaks of 
the city’s ruined sanctuaries and deserted cloisters; the 
priests, she says, sell remission of sins and break all the 
Church’s laws, the monks go with sword and breast-plate 
beneath their gowns, and count the scapulary a disgrace ; 
without shame they are surrounded by their concubines, their 
sons and daughters. The convents are haunts of infamy, 
multitudes of persons live and die without ever having e 
confession or partaken of the Sacrament, and Rome’s rulers 
are manslayers, seduced by evil spirits. She hears the 
Apostle Peter utter witness against his city, “ once the ss 
of Yin, whose streets were paved with silver and wit 
gold, the blood of saints and martyrs,—but now are its jewels 
trodden in the mire, and from its inhabitants the right eye 
has been torn and the right hand smitten off.” She hears 
Christ’s complaint over its fall: ‘‘Rome’s people hate me, 
their heart is heavy and hard as stone, they love me like the 
demons, who will rather suffer eternal woe than behold me in 
my glory.” In many parts of her “ Revelations” there re- 
sounds a voice like that of Luther, when he shook the dust 
from his feet and forsook the accursed city. “O Roma, 
Roma, now must .. speak of thee as the prophets spoke of 
Jerusalem! The roses and lilies in thy garden are over- 
grown with thistles, thy walls are ruined, thy gates devoid 
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of watchmen, thy altars desolate, thy sacred vessels sold, and 
there arises no smoke of offering from thy sanctuaries. Woe 
to thee! If God’s followers did not without pause entreat 
His mercy, Rome would exist no longer. ou shalt be 
purified with sharp sword and fire, the ploughshare shall go 
over thee and all thy planting be uprooted ; the Lord shall 
crush thee in His righteous indignation. He descends upon 
thee with sudden death, and all His angels and saints in 
heaven shall doom thee, while the spirits of the lost shall 
execrate thy name!” Naturally enough, with Birgitta’s 
predominant ethical tendency, it is Run 4 and not doctrinal 
reform she craves; but her demand for the first is loud, 
urgent, and unceasing. Thus it is that she, still loyal to the 
sacerdotal and Papal ideas, can dare to speak of the Romish 
clergy :— 

Bo soon as the young priest begins his studies Christ 
departs from him, for all his thoughts are pride and arro- 
gance. The priesthood are like the wild briar’s fruit, fair 
and ruddy to view, yet within they are full of impurity. 
They cry not with the prophet, ‘Come hither, Lord, for Thou 
art dear unto my spirit,’ but, ‘Go from us, for Thy laws are 
heavy, and Thy words bitter, and an offence and scandal to 
our souls.’ Rather would they give a hundred pieces of gold 
for the world’s honour, than a single penny for the Saviour’s 
sake; rather would they speak a hundred words for the 
world’s glory than a single word for Christ’s. Suffering 
along with Him they shrink from, as they would shrink from 
poison. And yet they do not forget Him altogether; they 
transform Him into an idol, they fashion a golden calf out of 
that which appertains to Him alone. The vessels of the 
Church are carried away to Babylon; the sword of the true 
fear of God has been thrown aside, and the money-bag 
usurps its place; all the ten precepts of the decalogue are 
summed up in this one commandment, ‘ Hither, hither with 
your pence.’ For it is their subtle art to speak fairly and to 
work evil. Simony is practised openly and without shame. 
God’s sacraments are dispensed for money, remission of sins 
has become a thing of barter, like Judas they sell Christ and 
they sell His offices. The priest has patience with the sinner 
in all his sin, just for the sake of the gift he offers him, and 
hates, on the other hand, the true believer who walks in the 
Saviour’s way. They feed on the husks of the swine-trough 
and tread the crown of gold beneath their feet, they reject 
the fine wheat and chew the dust instead, they loose the 
bands of others and bind themselves in triple chains. 
Humble they are !—yea, humble as Lucifer; when they ride 
forth on their stately steeds, the demons ride along with 
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them and chuckle inwardly. They have lost the key with 
which they should open heaven for the wretched, but that 
which opens hell they love and keep in safety, lying ever 
nearest to their heart. Of the simple one who comes to 
them they make a devil like themselves. If he comes with 
three wounds, he receives from them the fourth,—if he comes 
with four, he goes away with five ; for the sinner draws con- 
solation from sinning after their example. Worse are the 
than Judas, who yet confessed his iniquity, and repented with 
a fruitless repentance—yea, worse are they even than the 
very hosts of Satan. As the flame will never break forth 
from ice, though it should be laid a thousand times upon the 
fire, so from them will never break forth Love’s flame, how- 
ever often they hear the words of Christ! And the worst of 
them all is he, who sits with Boniface in his throne of pride, 
borne up by the four pillars of arrogance, self-will, avarice, 
and —- Accursed be they, accursed of heaven and of 
earth !” 

Like John of Oliva and the Fraticelli, when they pro- 
nounced their condemnation against the Papacy, Birgitta 
confidently anticipated a great season of conversion both for 
Jews and Gentiles.* This, and the hope of a grand moral 
reformation within the pale of Christendom itself, mainly 
contributed to console her spirit amid the growing corruption 
and degeneracy of the times. Her devotion to the sdea of the 
Papacy prevented her from recognizing how utterly impossi- 
ble it was that the Popes would ever, of their own accord, in- 
augurate a series of radical reforms in the Church over which 
they ruled. Yet, unwilling as she was, on account of that 
very devotion, to evince disloyalty to the doctrine of Papal 
supremacy, or to range, in ordinary circumstances, Christ’s 
vicars side by side with the “dumb and leprous priests” whom 
she branded as the chief cause of the decay of godliness, there 
are times when she can no longer restrain her indigna- 
tion, when she arraigns the Pope himself, as the symbol 
of degraded Christendom, before the tribunal of a righteous 
God. In one of her most memorable visions, she represents 
the Pope at heaven’s judgment-bar, not so much in his indi- 
vidual character as the type of the entire Papacy and the 
whole body of the Romish clergy, and she hears, proceeding 
from the lips of Christ, those words of fearful doom: ‘Thou 


* Com ‘*Neander’s Church History” (Clark’s translation) Vol. VIII., p. 
443. What Neander truly says of Oliva, that ‘‘he may be reckoned as rank- 
ing, with the Abbot Joachim, among the prophetic men who bore within them 
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with a chaotic mass of heterogeneous elements,” is unquestionably applicable to 
Birgitta also, Neander’s whole description of Oliva is important, as throw- 
ing, indirectly, not a little light on the subject of the present paper: 
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head of my Church, I lament because of thee! Thou 
shouldest bring to me the souls which I redeemed with my 
blood, but, verily, thou art a soul-murderer,—worse than 
Lucifer; for me only did he slay, but thou slayest the souls of 
my people also,—more iniquitous than Pilate, for he only con- 
demned to death myself, but thou condemnest both me and 
the souls that are my own. Thou art more false than Judas 
who betrayed me, more inhuman than the Jews who crucified 
me, and + saa shall thy throne sink, like a millstone, into 
the depths of the abyss.” Words like these cannot be ex- 
plained away, even by the subtlest efforts of the Popish 
annalists and commentators. They will remain a perpetual 
memorial of the manner in which the ne | was regarded 
by a future saint of the Church of Rome, at the time of her 
sojourn under its baleful shadow. Catherine of Siena foretold, 
indeed, the Papal schism and the subsequent Reformation,—a 
Reformation the bare thought of which filled her mind with 
inexpressible gladness ; but her predictions are scarcely clearer 
or more definite than are Birgitta’s of the fall of the Papal 
throne. 

Passing, however, now to another topic of considerable in- 
terest and importance, we proceed to indicate very briefly in 
what respects Birgitta may be said to have paved the way 
' for the introduction of the Reformation into Northern 
Europe. Her influence here, along with that of her followers, 
was of a threefold nature. The ethic mysticism which she 
taught,—a mysticism resting on the essential principles of 
Scripture, and, at the same time, of an eminently moral and 
practical character,—operated with singular benefit through- 
out the three Scandinavian kingdoms as a kind of prelimi- 
nary spiritual culture, y-ray. men’s minds for the recep- 
tion, at an after riod, of an ampler and better system of 
religious truth. Living faith in the Saviour’s merits, the 
necessity of holiness, earnest perusal of the Word of God, all- 
importance of ecclesiastical reform, proclamation of the Gospel 
in the mother-tongue, and the education of the masses,—such 
were the doctrines which Birgitta and her adherents every- 
where announced to be the one thing needful; and the good 
seed thus sown dropped silently, but efficaciously, into the great 
heart of the Northern races,—bringin forth, in due time, a 
rich and abundant harvest. Again, from all the pulpits in 
connexion with the Birgittine religious houses throughout 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, there resounded every Sun- 
day the voice of preachers who used in their sermons the 
common language of the people. This was one of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Birgittine monastic order. 
What the founder of that order had laid down as a principle 
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just and right in theory, her followers systematically reduced 
to practice ; and thus, while the other pulpits of the Romish 
Church were in general closed to the mother-tongue, the 
ple had the privilege of listening, in the sanctuaries 
ounded by Birgitta and her adherents, to a more or less 
faithful exposition, in their own vernacular, from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, of the precious Word of God. Such a circumstance 
could not fail to prepare the popular mind for the larger and 
more blessed religious revival which was yet tocome. Finally, 
the Birgittine monks distinguished themselves by literary 
efforts of no ordinary nature,—when we take into account the 
difficulties by which, in many cases, they were surrounded, 
and also the age in which they lived. In the great cause of 
intellectual enlightenment, as well as spiritual instruction, 
they laboured zealously and indefatigably, carrying out 
thereby one of the favourite plans of their foundress, whose 
aspiration it was to see the mass of the people trained in 
the knowledge of things human, in addition to things divine. 
Professor Hammerich, in his concluding chapter, enumerates 
the chief writings of the Birgittine monks; and from his 
catalogue we may safely deduce the inference that the 
Birgittine literature had considerable share in moulding the 
minds of the more thoughtful classes in the North of Europe, 
and fitting them to welcome, in its appointed season, the 
advent of a purer faith. 

Our task is now completed. We have endeavoured, how- 
ever feebly and imperfectly, to reproduce before the reader 
the lineaments, mental and spiritual, of one who was not 
merely in her own day a memorable woman, but who exer- 
cised a powerful influence,—and an influence, on the 
whole, for good,—upon immediately succeeding generations. 
Let us hope that our labour has not been altogether thrown 
away. Surely, with all our repugnance to the Romish creed, 
we cannot yet afford to despise any useful lesson which ma 
be taught us by those old mediwval ages,—surely, with 
our attachment to Protestantism and heart-hatred of Popery, 
we can still revere that Swedish “saint,” who, although she 
never left Rome’s communion, protested so stoutly against 
Rome’s corruptions,—and surely we may well rejoice in each 
successful attempt to rescue a character so Christianly heroic 
from the clutches of the —— annalists, and to prove that 
Birgitta was, in reality, an illustrious witness for the truth, 
and the pioneer of the Scandinavian Reformation. 


J. J. 
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tem are an ordained means of illustrating each 
other. Darkness helps us more fully to understand 
the nature of light; and our knowledge of evil enables us 
more thoroughly to perceive, on all its sides, the properties 
of good. e must know cold in order to understand heat ; 
and deformity, more than anything else, sets forth in striking 
illumination the harmonious proportions and divine attrac- 
tions of beauty. In the realms alike of nature and of grace, 
everything has its shade, which is indispensably necessary to 
bring out the fulness of its light, and to set it off to advantage, 
as green leaves do the loveliness of the camelia, that snow- 
white queen of flowers. In like manner, Christ, the Light of 
the Word, and the Light of the world, by the shining bright- 
ness of His glory, enables us to understand Antichrist as 
revealed in the Word, and to discover him as revealed 
in history: and, on the other hand, Antichrist, when dis- 
covered, is helpful in bringing out the fulness, the spiritual 
beauty, and power, and productiveness of the light which is 
in Christ. 

Even among Protestants, however, the question, Who is 
Antichrist? has not yet been conclusively determined. By 
some it is still held to be an open question, whether Anti- 
christ begins and ends with one numerical man and his 
personal followers, or whether Antichrist is to be a body of 
men presided over by one man as its head, and which, as 
thus constituted, is to continue to exist during a long suc- 
cession of generations. The question is not whether Antichrist 
be an individual man, for that is admitted on both sides. 
Neither is the question whether Antichrist be the head of a 
system or kingdom, for on both sides this also is allowed. 
‘The real questicn at issue is this: Is Antichrist one nume- 
rical individual, the head of a system or kingdom in which he 
had no predecessor, and is to have no successor? or is Anti- 
christ the representative of a great historical system, over 
which a series of individual men preside during an extended 
succession of generations? Very important issues depend on 
the answers given to these questions. If Antichrist be a 
single man and his followers, then it is clear as day the 
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Church of Rome is not Antichrist, for she has been presided 
over by a succession of individual men as her supreme head. 
In that case, Protestants are deprived of their central position 
in the war with Romanism—a position which was long con- 
sidered to be Divine and impregnable. On the other hand, 
if Antichrist be an organized system of opposition to the 
cause of Christ, existing during many generations, and pre- 
sided over by a succession of individual men as its supreme 
head, then it is no less certain that the Church of Rome is 
Antichrist, because in all history no other such power is to be 
found having the scriptural characteristics of Antichrist ; 
while all the scriptural characteristics of Antichrist apply to 
the Church of Rome, with a natural ease and exactness which 
show that the one is the prophetical representation of which 
the other ts the historical development. 

That the Pope, as the head of the Romish politico- 
ecclesiastical system, is Antichrist, long continued to be one 
of those things most assuredly believed among Protestants. 
This opinion was shared in by some of the foremost men in 
the front rank of the human race, by men such as Bacon and 
Milton, who towered not only above all their contemporaries, 
but above all the generations that have followed. At present, 
there is among many a feeble, wavering, and somewhat help- 
less state of mind upon the subject of Antichrist. In so far 
as this prevails among Protestants, does it proceed from the 
advanced position of modern intelligence, or does it proceed 
from a prevalent paralytic numbness that has come over the 
power of conviction itself? Is this uncertainty in regard to 
Antichrist merely the candour of indifference? Is it sce 
ticism in the form of wisdom? It seems to us desirable that 
the matter should now be re-investigated from the founda- 
tion. In making this attempt, we shall, in the first place, give 
a cursory sketch of the opinions which have been entertained 
on this subject. In the second place, we shall endeavour to 
show that Antichrist represents a system which began to 
exist in the days of Paul, and which will continue to exist, in 
more or less prominence, till the second advent of our Lord. 
In the third place, we shall endeavour to show that the marks 
of Antichrist laid down in Scripture are all to be met with in 
the Church of Rome. 

I. Considered as a whole, the sentiments entertained by 
the fathers of the first six centuries are of little authority. 
Their opinions were characterized in a high oper by those 
frivolous fancies and fantastic conjectures incidental to all 
who speculate upon subjects before they have obtained pre- 
mises sufficient to warrant a conclusion, and who conduct 
investigations in ignorance of those laws and principles of 
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interpretation, by which alone truth can be fully discovered 
sak Ten established. None of the fathers of the first six 
centuries had the means of forming a solid opinion possessed 
by us, who live farther on in the unfoldings of Divine pro- 
vidence. The Man of Sin had not yet been fully revealed. 
The men of those days saw Antichrist as the Jews did Moses, 
with a vail upon his face. The idea of him which the Spirit 
of God had presented in prophecy had not yet been realized 
in history. And God never intended by the predictions of 
Scripture to endow any class of men with the i of 
a beforehand on record the actual facts of history. 
e design of prophecy is not to impart foreknowledge to 
man, but to enable him, in the accomplished facts of history, to 
discover and adore the glorious foreknowledge of God. It 
was not possible, therefore, that the fathers of the early 
centuries could have accurately delineated the circumstantial 
form of Antichrist before he took his predicted place in actual 
history. No wonder that every one of them who made the 
attempt utterly failed in giving the subject a treatment worthy 
of its importance. 
No articulate deliverance on the subject of Antichrist is 
found in the Epistles of the so-called Apostolical Fathers. From 
the Epistle of Ignatius to Hero, a Deacon of Antioch, and from 
one or two other incidental notices, we learn that Antichrist 
was already regarded by the Church as the crowning mani- 
festation ef wickedness.* From the Epistle of Barnabas— 
professedly the earliest Christian writing of the post-Apostolic 
riod that is extant—we ascertain that even then the little 
orn of Daniel was identified with Antichrist and the Man of 
Sin—an identification to be met with in all the fathers 
who, to any extent, have treated the subject. Nero was the 
first individual person currently believed to be Antichrist.+ 
The union of the madman and the demon in his character, 
and the ferociousness of the persecution under his reign, no 
doubt, led men to form this opinion. This impression on the 
minds of Nero’s contemporaries was so deep, that it was 
handed down through several generations. Even after the 
death of that truculent emperor, it was confidently believed 
that he would rise again from the dead. The good and wise 
men of these early days, like many good and wise men since, 
found it less easy, within the region of speculation—which, 
on the subject of prophecy, is too often an enchanted 
region—to admit that their own opinion was wrong, 





* * Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers,” Translated into Latin and edited 
by Vossius, p. 92. 
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than to believe that a miracle would be wrought in confir- 
mation of its truth. “Hippolytus, who held an important 
lace among the ecclesiastical writers belonging to the first 
alf of the third century, was one of Irenseus’ disciples, ac- 
cording to Photius. . . . We have besides a treatise of his, 
of little importance, on Antichrist, with which also Photius 
was acquainted.”* This treatise of Hippolytus is to be found 
in the second volume of the Greek and Latin “ Bibliothece 
veterum Patrum.”+ It is the most lengthened continuous 
treatise on the subject to be met with in that early period. 
It is of no intrinsic importance in a theological point of view. 
It is, however, highly important in tracing the comparative 
anatomy of thought in the different ages of the Christian 
Church, whether on the subject of prophecy, of the science of 
interpretation, or of Antichrist. Fippolyvas considered the 
image of dominion in Daniel’s second chapter, and the vision 
of the four beasts in his seventh, to be identical in meaning, 
and it is interesting to observe that he interpreted them in 
substantially the same manner as is done to this day by the 
great stream of Protestant commentators. He considers the 
ten toes of the image, and the ten horns of the fourth beast, to 
be ten kings, who were to rise out of the Roman Empire, and 
he states explicitly that the little horn was Antichrist. After 
quoting these words of the prophet : “ I considered the horns, 
and behold there came up among them another little horn, 
before whom there were three of the first horns plucked up b 
the root ;” he adds, “‘ which horn can be no other than Anti- 
christ, who will restore the kingdom of the Jews. The three 
horns which he plucked up by the roots denote the three 
kings of Egypt, Libya, and Ethiopia, whom he is to over- 
throw in battle, and having obtained dominion over them all, 
now become a formidable tyrant, he will afflict and persecute 
the saints, rising up against them.”t{ Hippolytus believed 
that Antichrist was to be a literal incarnation of the devil. 
He tells us that, as Jacob on his death-bed foretold that Christ 
would descend from Judah, his fourth son, so did he also fore- 
tell that Antichrist would descend from Dan, his seventh son. 


**For (says he) what did Jacob say ga ge tage Dan shall be 
a mt by the way, an adder in the path. ho was the serpent 
but that deceiver who, in the beginning, as we read in Genesis, seduced 
Eve and supplanted Adam? .. . He certainly is to be born of the 
tribe of Dan, and shall set himself in opposition as a Mg agpon king, 
a dreadful judge, and accuser (ca: diabodoc) ; as saith the prophet, 
‘Dan shall judge his people as one of the tribes of Israel.’ But some 
one will say that this is to be understood of nm, who was of 





* « Neander,” II., 489-441. 
+ “Bibliothece Vet. Patrum.” Paris, 1624, p42.  t Ib., 849. 
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the tribe of Dan, and judged his people twenty years. But these 
words were only partially fulfilled in m; in the times of Anti- 
christ they will be fully accomplished. For Jeremiah speaks in this 
wise : ‘ The snorting of his horses was heard from Dan: the whole land 
trembled at the sound of the — of his strong ones.’ And again, 
Moses says : ‘ Dan is a lion’s whelp ; he shall leap from Bashan.’ And 
lest anyone should say that this is said of the Saviour, he makes 
his purpose evident by ing the tribe of Dan, out of which the 
devil is to be born. For as Christ was born of the tribe of Judah, 
so shall Antichrist be born of the tribe of Dan. For as it was pre- 
dicted before of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, on account 
of his royal and illustrious nature, that He would be a Lion, Scrip- 
ture likewise predicted that the devil would be a lion, on account of 
his tyranny and violence—for in all things that seducer desires to imi- 
tate the Son of God.” * 


Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than this; and yet 
beneath the rubbish on the surface we can discern two of 
what we conceive to be the d elementary principles about 
Antichrist :—that Antichrist was to be an imitation of 
the incarnation and incarnation work of the Son of God; 
and, that the devil was to be the author of this imitation. 
The error lies in supposing that there was to be an actual in- 
carnation, and not merely an imitation of that stupendous 
miracle, and that the devil himself was to become in- 
carnate. Having stated that the wicked one, as Anti- 
christ, would desire in all things to imitate the Son of 
God, — mentions a number of particulars in which 
he would do so. As Christ was a Lion, Antichrist 
would also be a lion. As Christ was a King, so would 
Antichrist be a king. As Christ sent apostles to all nations, 
so would Antichrist send his false apostles. As Christ gave 
those who believe on Him the precious and life-giving sign 
of the cross, Antichrist likewise would give his sign. As our 
Lord appeared in the form of a man, Antichrist will also go 
forth in a human form. Christ was born of the Jews, Antichrist 
will also be born of the Jews. Christ showed his body as 
a temple, and raised it up in three days, so will Antichrist re- 
store the temple of stone in Jerusalem. 

*¢ When the Saviour of the world had resolved to save the human 
race, he was born of the immaculate Virgin Mary, and in the likeness 
of flesh trampled under foot the enemy by the proper power of -His 
divinity. In like manner the devil shall go forth upon the earth, born 
of an impure woman, but be falsely reported to be born of a virgin. 
And as Christ chose His apostles, so will he call to himself the whole 
people as disciples who resemble himself in wickedness. In the first 
instance, he will love the whole Jewish nation, among them he will 
show his signs and miracles, not true but false, to seduce those-who, 
like himself, are impious. If it were possible, he would draw away 
even the elect from the love of Christ. In his first beginnings he will 
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be mild, given to love, quiet, religious, peaceful; he will o iniquity, 
detest gifts, will not tolerate idolatry, will love the Scriptures, re- 
verence purity, hold grey hairs in honour; he will repudiate whoredom, 
hold adultery in abhorrence, and not hearken to slanderers ; he will be 
hospitable, mindful of the poor, merciful. Afterwards he shall show 
forth miracles, by cleansing lepers, by energizing paralytics, by casting 
out devils. ”+ 

While the form of these statements is purely fanciful, 
they contain an undertone of truth. The author saw from 
Scripture that Antichrist was to work miracles—that he was 
to be smooth and gentle and universally insinuating on his 
first appearance—and that in all things he was to be an 
imitation of Christ. Hippolytus saw these things clearly in 
the Scriptures, but living before Antichrist was revealed, he 
was ae ignorant of the actual facts of history corre- 
sponding to these predictions. Instead of waiting till the 
facts were disclosed in Providence, he made them for him- 
self, and by clothing his ignorance with the fig-leaves of 
fancy, he has given to his whole treatise the appearance of a 
romance or fable. This author seems to have been deeply 
impressed with the idea that Antichrist was to be an imita- 
tion of Christ. This no doubt is the central idea on the 
subject. Hippolytus, however, saw the idea only in its germ. 
He had no proper idea of its contents, or of the manner in 
which it was to be exfoliated. He therefore develops this 
imitation according to the letter, and not according to the 
spirit. Antichrist is not opposed to the idea of Christ as 

hrist. He is to be opposed to—or, which is the same thing, 
is to be an imitation of—Christ circumstantially rather than 
officially. Because Christ was descended of Judah, Jacob’s 
fourth son, he was to descend from Dan, his seventh—because 
Christ was born of a virgin, he was to be born of a virgin— 
because Christ had apostles, he was to have apostles—because 
Christ wrought miracles, he was to work miracles. All this 
is on the surface. Antichrist, whoever he may be, must be 
opposed to Christ as Christ. This we regard as the funda- 
mental axiom on the subject, ignorance of which in earl 
times, and want of a formally-expressed statement of whic 
in all times, has made a scientific discussion of the subject 
impossible. We have only further to state that, according 
to Hippolytus, Antichrist was to appear at the end of the 
world, and that he was to continue three years and a-half. He 
held also, in common with many others of that period, that 
the world was to end in the year 500 after Christ, in which 
he has been mistaken by no less a period than 1,300 years ; 
and we verily believe that Hippolytus had as good reason to 
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know in what precise year the world was to end as any man 
who is now alive, or who has lived since his time. 

We have materials before us for going over the whole 
history of thought on the subject of Antichrist with equal 
minuteness as in the case of Hippolytus. Our space, how- 
ever, forbidding this, we shall only give the briefest hints 
from some of the principal authors. A number of references 
to Antichrist are food in the works of Tertullian. He held 
“that the Man of Sin was Antichrist, both according to the 
prophets of the old and new dispensations, and that Marcion 
and other heretics were his precursors.” * Writing in the first 
half of the third century he yet held that the advent of Anti- 
christ was at hand.”’+ ‘‘ The division of the Roman Empire, 
and its partition among ten kings, was to bring in Anti- 
christ.”¢ In common with others, Tertullian held that the 
end of the world was. immediately to follow the appearance 
of Antichrist—that he could not appear while the Roman 
Empire stood entire; and he tells us that Christians were 
accustomed in their assemblies to pray for the continuance of 
the empire, so that they might be delivered from the awful 
calamities which would befall mankind under the tyranny of 
the Man of Sin, and in the closing scenes of this world’s his- 
tory. ‘There is to us,” says he, “a greater necessity of 
praying for the Emperor, for the whole state of the empire, 
and the whole interests of the Roman people, because we 
know that a hostile power impends over the whole earth, and 
the end of the world itself is at hand, threatening the most 
awful calamities, and both of these are retarded by the pre- 
servation of the Roman Empire.”§ In another place he 
says: “A Christian is an enemy of no one, not even of the 
Emperor. Knowing that he has been ordained of God, it is 
necessary that Christians should both love him, hold him in 
reverence and honour him, and wish his safety and that of 
the whole empire: for so long as the world shall stand shall 
the empire stand.” || Here is one important statement in 
connexion with Antichrist,—that the continuance of the 
Roman Empire was that which prevented his advent and 
the end of the world. And it is interesting to notice that, 
1,206 years before the Reformation, the city of Rome was 
called Babylon, and its inhabitants the people of the Seven 
Hills. ‘ Babylon etiam apud Joannem nostrum Romane urbis 
Jigura est.” “ Sic et Babylon apud Joannem nostrum portat 
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figuram Romane urbis.”* “Septem collium plebem convenio.” + 
Cyprian held that our Lord in the Gospels, Daniel in his 
visions, and Paul in the 2nd Chapter of 2nd Thessalonians, 
foretold the advent of Antichrist.t He also believed that 
the end of the world and the coming of Antichrist were just 
at hand. “For,” says he, “ye ought to know, and to believe, 
and to hold for certain, that the end of the world and the 
time of Antichrist are at hand, so that we may all stand pre- 
pared for the battle.” || Commodian, who lived not long after 
Cyprian, wrote “ Instructiones” in Latin verse. The forty- 
first of these is entitled “De Antichristo.” The following 

uotation will show that he believed that Nero was Anti- 


christ, and that when he rose again from the dead the end of 
the world was come :— 


** Tune scilicet mundus finitur cum ille parebit, 
In tres imperantes ipse diviserit orbem, 
Cum fuerit autem Nero de inferno levatus 
Helias veniet prius signare delectos 
Res quas Africe regio et Arctoa natio tota 
In septem annis tremebit undique terra. 
Sed medium tempus Helias, medium Nero tenebit. 
Tum Babylon meretrix incinefacta favilla, 
Inde ad Jerusalem a, ee Latinus 
Tune dicet, Ego sum Christus quem semper oratis.’’§ 


Origen appears to have penetrated as far into the real 
spirit of Antichrist as anyone who lived before his full revela- 
tion. The following passage, in the purely speculative form 
that was at once the glory and the weakness of that great 
teacher’s mind, is highly interesting because of its funda- 
mental thought :— 


‘¢ But since Celsus has also thrown outa few things about Anti- 
christ, as he is called, without having read either the testimonies of 
Daniel or Paul, or the predictions of our Lord contained in the “ - 
respecting his advent, a few things are to be said on this head. For 
as there are many countenances among mankind very dissimilar to 
each other, so neither are their hearts alike. The greatest difference 
among them lies in this, that all are not equally inclined by nature to 
good, and being prone to evil, rush into it, some toa greater, others to a * 
less degree—for there are some strongly addicted to every kind of evil, 
while others are more moderately pi fey We shall not speak ab- 
surdly, then, if we shall say that there are two extremes, the one of good, 
the other of evil; that the extreme of good may be seen in him who 
is according to Christ, and the extreme of evil in him who is accord- 
ing to Antichrist. But God, who embraces all things in His own fore- 
knowledge, sees both, and wished to make them known to men by the 
prophets, that those who understand their writings may sce the better 
and flee the worse. It behoved the most ect in the one extreme, on 
account of his excellence, to be called the Son of God, and that his 
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opponent should be called the son of the evil demon, Satan and the 
devil.”’* 


This seems to contain, in Origen’s peculiar style, what we 
have long regarded as the real scriptural idea of Antichrist : 
That as Christ was the Son of God, Antichrist was to be the 
offspring of Satan; that as Christ was the maximum mani- 
festation of God ever given to the world, so Antichrist was 
to be the maximum manifestation of sin. 

Passing over others, Theodoret, on the 2nd Chapter of the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, says that by “the mys- 
tery of iniquity” Nero is to be understood—*“ per iniquitatis 
mysterium Neronem designat ;” and by “that which letteth ” 
he understands the Roman Empire; and by the taking of 
him that letteth “out of the way ” he understands the down- 
fall of that empire. 

The 19th Chapter of the 20th Book of Augustine’s “ City 
of God” is upon the subject of Antichrist. As it contains 
nothing materially different from what is given above, we 
shall pass it over. It is important, however, to remark that 
throughout the “City of God” Augustine calls Babylon the 
first Rome, and Rome the second Babylon. ‘“ Where Rome, 
the second Babylon, is seated.”+ ‘Briefly, Rome, the second 
Babylon, daughter of the first, was now founded.”t “ Saint 
Peter calleth Rome Babylon, as Hierome saith, who also 
thinketh that John, in the Apocalypse, meaneth no other 
Babylon.’’§ 

These are specimens of the patristic mode of thinking on 
the subject of Antichrist. Beneath much that is crude, fan- 
ciful, and puerile, we discern the great fundamental elements 
of the truth, existing, however, in a sort of chaotic state. 
They are without form—a fixed scientific form being impos- 
sible before Antichrist had taken his position in history. 
Amid all that is exceptional, we can discern these main fea- 
tures—that Antichrist was to be an imitation of Christ, and 
yet His enemy—that Satan was to be the author of this 
imitation—that Antichrist was a special manifestation of sin 
—that he was to rise out of the Roman Empire—that the 
continuance of that empire was what hindered his full reve- 
lation—and that Rome was Babylon. 

Such was the general style of teaching down to the 
times of Gregory the Great, who lived in the latter 
half of the sixth and in the beginning of the seventh 
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century. His own works, which occupy a gigantic folio, 
abound throughout in references to Antichrist. The re- 
ferences to him in the Index oceupy more than a long 
folio column. In his Lectures on the Book of Job he 
finds Antichrist everywhere, especially under Leviathan and 
Behemoth. We quote part as a specimen of “infallible ” inter- 
pretation. Of behemoth it is said in Seripture, “ He moveth 
his tail like a cedar: the sinews of his stones are wra 
together. His bones are as strong as pieces of iron.” e- 
moth means the devil. “And what,” says Gregory, “is the 
tail of behemoth but the extremity of that ancient enemy, 
when he shall enter into his proper instruament—that Man of 
Sin who is specially called Antichrist.”* Again : “ Nervi testi- 
culum ejus perplexi sunt. Tot iste testes behemoth habet 
quot iniquitates suze predicatores possidet. An ejus testes non 
sunt qui pravis persuasionibus corda hominum virulenta 
erroris sui semina fundendo corrumpunt. Apte autem de 
citur quod testiculum ejus nervi perplexi sunt quia videlicet 
predicatorum illius argumenta dolosis assertionibus innodan- 
tur.”+ And in regard to his bones it is said: “‘ Quod ossa 
diaboli heresiarche sunt et principes milite.”t Gregory was 
the last great teacher of the Western Church. It ought not 
to be overlooked that, in the providence of God, the works of 
this Pontiff so abound in references to Antichrist, and that in 
them he continues to raise his well-known protest against 
John of Constantinople, that to assume the title of “ uni- 
versal bishop” was to be Antichrist. 

Shortly after Gregory’s death the Pope assumed the title of 
universal bishop; next, he became a temporal power; and 
lastly, he claimed to be the spiritual and temporal sovereign 
of the world. The Roman Pontiff had reached the full mea- 
sure of his stature when he claimed to be King of all earthly 
kings, and Lord of all earthly lords. Antichrist had hitherto 
been spoken of abstractly and indefinitely, as one yet tocome. 
No sooner, however, did the Bishop of Rome stand forth in 
his full-blown power and majesty and dominion, than many 
of God’s people in different countries began to speak of Anti- 
christ as already come, and to maintain that he was localized 
in Rome, and beyond controversy revealed in the workings of 
the Papal system. The earliest written document in which 
the Pope is deliberately pronounced to be Antichrist is a 
Waldensian tractate. ‘ We recognize,” says Neander, “the 
spirit which gave birth to the Waldensian sect in a writing ‘on 
the Antichrist,’ in the Romance language, which certainly 
belongs to the twelfth century, though the date assigned in 
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the manuscript (1120) is of uncertain authority. It is here 
said: ‘ Although Antichrist was already born in the days of 
the apostles, he was still without his interior and exterior 
members. . . . But since that time he has grown up to his 
members, and attained to the complete age of manhood. We 
are not, therefore, to expect Antichrist, as one that is yet to 
come ; so far from that, he is already old.’”* Luther pub- 
lished an exposition of the Book of Revelation which was 
sent to him from the Livonian or Polish provinces, and accuses. 
the Pope—tanguam Antichristum et Babyloniam meretriceem. 
The Abbot Joachim, of Curatiam, in Calabria, in his denunci- 
ations against the evils of the times, calls Rome Babylon, and 
says that when the Pope assumes all spiritual and temporal 

wer, he then seats himself in the temple of God, and exalts 

imself above all that is called God.t Mathias, a Bohemian, 

called Parisiensis, probably because he had studied in that 
city, about the year 1380, published a very prolix book on 
Antichrist, in which it is asserted that he is already come, 
and it is not obscurely hinted that the Pope is Antichrist. 
From this period down to the Reformation, a chain of English- 
men, most of them, strange to say, Oxford men, held this 
belief. Gulielmus Mapy (1210) wrote a satirical work, en- 
titled ‘ Apocalypsis Goliz Pontificis.” Robert Grosshead 
(Capito), Bishop of Lincoln (1250), declared that whenever 
universal obedience came to be paid to the Pope in things 
which Christ had not commanded, “ then comes the true and 
complete apostacy, the times of Antichrist.” ¢ Nicolaus Orem 
(1351) published a satirical work, entitled “ Bulla Luciferi 
ad Prelatos Pontificia Ecclesiw, qui se in Apostolorum locum 
successisse gloriantur. A Nicolao Orem, Doct. Theologo 
Oxoniensi conficta.” John Wicliffe, Gualterus Brutus, of 
Merton College, Richard Wimbleton, and Joannes Purvaeus, 
with a host of others, maintained the standard against the 
Pope as Antichrist till the dawn of the Reformation. 

All the leading Reformers, it is well known, held as their 
central position against Rome, that the Pope was Anti- 
christ. Luther, Calvin, Knox, Beza, the Madgeburgh Centu- 
riators, Musculus, Bullinger, and indeed all of any note, were 
of one mind, with the exception of Zanchius, who held waver- 
ing views on this question. Appended to the French trans- 
lation of Bale’s History of the Popes, published at Geneva in 
1561, is a curious tractate of a single page, entitled “‘ Le Livre 
de la Generation du Desolateur Antichrist, fils du Diable.” 
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It contains forty lines, of which the following three are a 
sample :— 
** Or le Diable a engendré les tenebres, 
Et les tenebres ont engendré ignorance, 
Et ignorance a engendré erreur et ses fréres.” 


The opinion also prevailed from the first in Britain that 
the Pope was Antichrist. Cranmer, Ridley, Hooper, and 
all our martyrs, died with} this testimomy on their lips. 
Among our divines we might mention the “Prelections” of 
Whitaker, delivered in the Universit of Cambridge, and pub- 
lished in 1608, twelve years after hisdeath. This work, which 
contains a long section on Antichrist, is written with a fresh- 
ness and exactness, a noble and weighty brevity. History, 
logic, sound doctrinal principle, and pervading common sense, 
all contribute their parts to render his conclusions irresistible, 
We might also mention “ Powel on Antichrist,” a treatise in 
the purely scholastic form, and which the author issues into the 
world upon oath, as follows: ‘Deum sancte testor, Christiane 
Lector, me tam certe scire, Pontificem Romanum magnum 
illum Antichristum, quam Deum ipsum esse in coslis creatorem 
visibilium et invisibilium, et Jesum Christum verum illum 
Messiam patribus olim promissum.” 

There have been, and are, many within the Protestant 
Church, who do not believe that the Popish system is the 
Antichrist. Some think it is Antichrist in common with 
other forms of ungodliness. Others hold that Antichrist is 
a single numerical individual, who has come long ago, accord- 
ing to Grotius, Moses Stuart, and many others; or who is to 
be expected in the future, according to the very general belief 
of the pre-millennial school, either in the form of an infidel 
king, or in some embodiment of Atheism or Pantheism. In his 
“ Prolegomena on the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians,” 
Dean Alford has entered at considerable length into this ques- 
tion. He is of opinion that Antichrist, as drawn in that 
chapter, is not to be understood of the Church of Rome, but 
of some great and unparalleled opponent of Christ, who is to 
arise in future years. It is true that he maintains this opinion 
with no great confidence, but rather with the hesitating feeble- 
ness of one who has to give a decision on a point, the ground 
of which he does not see with sufficient clearness to warrant 
him to speak with ordinary firmness. We consider this portion 
of Alford’s treatise to be one of those instances to be met with 
in all great works, where, from exhaustion, or from some ten- 
dency of inclination, or from undue haste, or from the neces- 
sity of coming ‘to a conclusion in writing before a mental 
conclusion has been maturely arrived at, distinguished 
authors are found falling short of what is due both to their 
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subject and to themselves. His first argument in behalf of a 
personal Antichrist is drawn from the general consent of 
the fathers. After what has been already said respecting 
them, it is not considered necessary by a formal reply to take 
off any force which this can possibly possess as an argument. 
His second reason in behalf of the probability that Anti- 
christ will be an individual, is as follows: ‘ Almost all great 
movements for good or for ill, have been gathered to a head 
by one personal, central agency; nor is there any reason to 
suppose that they will be otherwise in the coming ages.” 
Admitting this statement to be true, admitting also the in- 
ference from it to be good, it proves nothing whatever in be- 
half of Alford’s position. It is to be remembered that there 
are other personal central agencies besides men at work, both 
in the world and the Church. It is not to be forgotten that 
Paganism, amid all its diversities, had a personal centre in 
the God of this world. And the fathers, to whom Alford 
appeals, would have taught him, that in Antichrist the per- 
sonal central agent is Satan. And in this the fathers would 
have been found coinciding with Scripture, which teaches that 
Antichrist is “the son of perdition, “that his coming is 
after the working of Satan,” that he has a face like a lamb 


while he speaks as a dragon ; that by profession he belongs to 


Christ the Lamb, while in respect of energy and action he is 
moved by Satan the old red dragon. Now, as the great 
- adversary has existed throughout the whole Christian period, 

a continuous system, presided over by one representative man 
after another, and facing Christianity as an enemy in some 
greater or lesser way from the beginning of its history, is far 
more in keeping with the long reach of Satan's intellect and 
the ever-active malignity of his nature, than a single man 
and his followers, whose rise, revelation, reign, and ruin, are 
all to be completed in three years and a- half. 

II. From the necessary conditions laid down in the passage 
in question, we now proceed to show that Antichrist is 
not and cannot be a single individual with his followers, 
but must be a continuous historical system, presided ‘over by 
one representative man. 

Our first reason is drawn from the words, “that day shall 
not come, unless there come a falling away first.” In the 
original the phrase is “the apostacy.” Now, according to 
the ordinary use of language, if Antichrist had been an indi- 
vidual, with the followers which he gathered around him, it 
would have been said, unless there first come the apostate. 
Between apostate and apostacy, there is the same difference 
as between a rebellion and a rebel. An apostate is an indi- 
vidual person who has revolted from God; an apostacy is a 
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system of revolt from God ; and the apostacy means the pre- 
dicted apostacy—that apostacy which was to stand out in his. 
tory pre-eminent above all others. The fundamental idea of 
Antichrist, the root out of which he is to grow, and on which 
he is to stand, is not an individual person, but a wide-spread 
apostacy from God. 

Again, Antichrist is to be an individual man, as the full- 
blown flower, the consummation, crown, and representative of 
the apostacy. Nothing can possibly be plainer than this is 
in the passage, “ Except there come the apostacy first, and 
that Man of Sin be revealed.” Antichrist is not to be an 
individual man, existing before the apostacy, which he was to 
produce by his influence. There is first to be an apostacy, 
which is to develop itself till it find its full expression and 
representation in an individual man. Now there is a 
world of difference between an individual producing an 
apostacy, and an apostacy developing itself till all its mean- 
ing is expressed, and all its inherent power is concentrated 
in and administered by a single man. Absalom revolted 
from his father, and then seduced Israel. He created a 
rebellion where there was none, and did not represent a 
rebellion already in existence. But there was a revolution in 
England, and a revolution in France, and they worked their 
respective ways till the one produced Cromwell and the other 
produced Napoleon I., as the providential exponent and re- 
presentative of its meaning and its power. The Man of Sin 
was not to produce the apostacy, but to grow out of the 
apostacy, and become its head and representative, embodying 
its whole ungodly nature, wielding its powers, guiding its 
counsels, giving to it unity of aim and action, and bringin 
it into its proper historical form, as Cromwell did for the 
revolution of England and Napoleon for the revolution of 
France. Antichrist is an individual man growing out and 
becoming head of the apostacy. 

Still further, in perfect harmony with this, it is 
said, in verse 7, “The mystery of iniquity doth already 
work.” * With the utmost propriety could it be said that the 
apostacy, which was to issue in the Man of Sin as the 
Jinale of its development was already working in the days of 
the apostles. But with no propriety could it be said that an 
individual man, who was to produce a great apostacy dating 
from his appearance, was already working. 

Let it be next observed that the Apostle says that the 
system which was already working in his day was only to 
be destroyed at the period of our Lord’s second advent. 
“ Whom the Lord shall gradually consume with the breath 
of his mouth, and shall utterly annihilate by the brightness of 
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his personal appearance.” The subject of the epistle, and the 
word used in the original, place it, in our apprehension, 
utterly beyond the range of reasonable doubt, that what is 
called our Lord’s coming denotes his second personal advent. 
It is manifest; therefore, that according to the conditions of 
this passage, Antichrist—in the obscurity of his rise, in the 
growing fulness of his revelation, in the height of his op- 
position and self-exaltation, and in his decline and fall—is to 
fill the whole space between the day when Paul wrote to the 
Thessalonians and our Lord’s personal appearance. This 
feature of the Man of Sin conclusively and imperatively sets 
aside every form of preteritism; for if Antichrist is to exist 
till our Lord come again the second time, he can be no 
perscn who has already enacted his and long since dis- 
appeared from the stage of time. The same feature of the 
case no less imperatively demolishes every theory of futurism ; 
for if that which is to be destroyed when our Lord comes 
already existed in an infant state when Paul wrote, it can be 
no individual person, who has not begun to exist even in our 
day. The conditions of the passage can only be fairly met 
in something which had a real existence in Paul’s days, and 
which graduall _ till it reached its acme; and whose 
first germs and full development are of the same nature; 
and the one must manifestly in history be the result of the 
other; and from first to last, it must an historical 
identity, as if it were a corporate personality, whose growth is 
visible in its several stages. But no state of matters to be 
brought about by a person not yet in existence meets these 
conditions. They can only be fully met by an organized 
system, the germs of which appeared in the days of Paul, 
and the unfoldings and decay of which fill the whole period 
between our Lord’s ascension and His second advent. 

Further still, Paul thus elsewhere speaks of the apostacy : 
“ Now the Spirit speaketh expressly that in the latter times 
men shall depart ({apostatize) from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits and doctrines of devils.” In this passage 
the apostacy is not ascribed to the agency of some extra- 
ordinary individual person, of stupendous wickedness and 
superhuman power, who is to arise and to pervert mankind ; 
the apostacy 1s ascribed to ‘‘ seducing spirits and doctrines of 
devils’—to the influence of wicked spirits acting on the 
minds of men, and leading them away from God. Antichrist 
is not the cause of the apostacy, which he would be if he were 
an individual man who gathered followers around him, 
whether as disciples, subjects, or soldiers. Seducing spirits 
and doctrines of devils produce the apostacy, which mes 
the Antichrist when it has been pias till all its parts 
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are united, and all its powers deposited in and wielded by a 
single man for purposes hostile to Christ. 

n fine, it is plainly impossible, in the nature of the case, 
that Antichrist can be an individual. Whatever is in any 
respect opposed to Christ is antichristian ; and if it be funda- 
mentally opposed to, and subversive of, anything in the 
person and work of the Saviour, the person holding it may be 
called an Antichrist—and in this respect there have been 
many Antichrists in the world. But in order to be Anti- 
christ, the party must be antagonistic to all that is in Christ. 
He must be opposed not merely to the truth of Christ, to the 
people of Christ, to the spirit of Christ—he must be op 
to the very idea of Clelah ential be —— to Christ 
as Curist. Whatever is opposed to the idea of Christ, or 
to Christ as Christ, is Antichrist. Now it is undeniable 
that Christ, as Christ, denotes our Redeemer in His public 
official character, in which He is at once the head and re- 
presentative of the Church, and the image and representative 
of God. The nature of the case requires that Antichrist must 
be opposed to Christ, or the “ Lord’s Anointed,” in His media- 
torial person as God-man—in His offices as prophet, priest, and 
king, and as the head of the Church, which is His body. It 
is manifest, therefore, that the Man of Sin, in his public 
character, must be at once human and superhuman—that he 
must be a prophet, announcing a system of doctrine subversive 
of Christ’s doctrine—that he must be a priest, introducing a 
sacrifice, an intercession, and a worship subversive of Christ’s 
—that he must be a king, and have a kingdom parallel and 
opposite to Christ’s kingdom—that as Christ is the head of 

is body, so must Antichrist be the head of a body, and all 
his members must be united to him, summed up in him, and 
represented by him Antichrist is the man who stands at 
the head of the apostacy from God, as Christ stands at the 
head of the fellowship with God—and in fine, as Christ’s body 
has a historical existence, in order to the perfect completeness 
of the idea of Antichrist it is necessary that he should have a 
parallel historical existence. The fact that Antichrist stands 
opposed to Christ as Christ, sets aside every theory which 
would find Antichrist in some development of Pantheism. 
Christ, as Christ, is mediator; but mediation implies personality 
in God, personality in the mediator, and personality in these 
for whom he saallsien; and all personality is incompatible 
with Pantheism. Besides, in accordance with Pantheism, 
there cannot be any mediation with God, because nothing is 
separated from God, nothing is at variance with God, for 
Gop 1s att. Cardinal Bellamine has endeavoured to prove 
that Antichrist must be one individual numerical person, and 
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no more, even as Christ was one and no other. But he forgot 
that Christ, as Christ, though ore, was the Head of the 
Church, and that Antichrist, in order to be one, as Christ 
is one, must be one as the head and representative of a great 
body. And then he kept it out of sight that we maintain, as 
strenuously as he does, that Antichrist is one man as the 
head and representative of a system. Hence every one of 
the texts which he brings forward are as applicable to one man 
as the head of a system, as they are to a purely solitary in- 
dividual. To be the opposite of Christ as Christ, Antichrist 
must be the head of a great historical system, the centre of 
a great Church union. ; 

his feature of the case shows that those Protestant 
writers are candid from lack of discrimination, who 
admit that Popery is Antichrist, and yet rank under the 
same head all that is antichristian. Everything that is 
opposed to Christ is antichristian. In this sense, there is not a 
Church and not a believer in whom there is not something 
antichristian. If everything antichristian be Antichrist, 
then Antichrist always was, and everything is Antichrist. 
But if Antichrist means one who is op to a whole Christ 
as Christ, then we proceed to show that the marks of Anti- 
christ laid down in Scripture are all to be met with in the 
Church of Rome, and in her alone; and that it is a mis- 
chievous confounding of things that differ to place others in 
the same category with her. On this head, the greatest brevity 
being necessary, we shall only state some parts of the argu- 
ment, without drawing them out in proper form. 

And in the first place, we are inclined to attach some weight 
to the arguments drawn from the term “ Antichrist ” itself. 
The preposition ats has two meanings: “in opposition to,” 
and “instead of, the substitute of.’’ Thus Christ is said to have 
given himself as an avriAureoy for all, a ransom in the stead of 
all. Now the Pope has taken to himself the name of Christ’s 
Vicar, and Christ’s Vicar signifies one who is in Christ’s place, 
and acts in Christ’s stead; but to be in Christ’s place and act 
in Christ’s stead, is the same as Antichrist, when we give to 
the preposition avrithe signification, instead of. Whatever 
weight may be attached to it as an argument, it is a re- 
enitiaiie circumstance that in the providence of God the 
Pope has been led to call himself the Vicar of Christ, a title 
which could be translated by the word Antichrist without 
doing violence to the Greek language. And to pass from 
the word to the thing signified by it, a Vicar of Christ must 
be Antichrist, because one who puts himself in Christ’s place, 
and acts in Christ’s stead, prevents the sinner from having free 
access to the Saviour, and prevents the grace of the Saviour 
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from freely and immediately emanating from himself to the 
sinner. A Vicar of Christ necessarily supersedes and usurps 
the whole office and work of Christ, and as such is Antichrist. 
And the Pope, in professing to be Christ’s Vicar, and acting 
as if he were His Vicar, makes it known that he is Antichrist 
to all by whom Christ is really known. 

The character of Antichrist is drawn in the 2nd Chapter 
of 2nd Thessalonians more completely than it is any- 
where else. Instead of adducing a number of other 
proofs, we shall limit ourselves to the consideration of 
that passage. True, in that portion of Scripture the name 
of Antichrist does not occur, but we have his full-length 
portrait drawn to the life, so that we know him without his 
name; and, like all first-rate likenesses, it comes out the more 
strikingly the more it is studied; for we see there one who, 
in his original character and policy, is markedly the oppo- 
site of Christ, and yet formed after the pattern of Christ— 
Christ’s image electrotyped on base material. Let us premise 
a general remark. Wecan understand neither the Bible in 
the unity and amplitude of its meaning, nor history in the 
spiritual depth of its import—we can neither understand 
the Paganism of the past, nor the Popery of the present— 
unless we continually bear in mind the controversy between 
God and Satan. It is God’s work to create, to preserve, to 
redeem, to exalt. It is Satan’s work to deface, to deprave, 
to destroy, and by every possible means to mar God’s designs 
as Creator and Redeemer. Having seduced our first parents, 
he would have succeeded in destroying them, but for the re- 
velation of the plan of mercy. No sooner was this made 
known, than Satan set himself to neutralize its efficacy. This 
he did, not by preaching Atheism, not by becoming the 
apostle of profaneness. He sought to counteract the revela- 
tion of mercy by counterfeiting it, by making a resemblance 
to those outward ceremonies by which it was shadowed 
forth, which was yet the most intense opposition. Such a 
counterfeit was Paganism, in which the most important pecu- 
liarities of true religion were imitated for the purpose of 
keeping men away trom the true God. In Paganism we 
find temple opposed to temple, altar to altar, sacrifice to 
sacrifice, oracles to oracles, miracles to miracles, prophecies 
to prophecies, priests to priests, descents and incarnations of 
God to the many theophanies and the one incarnation. The 
basis of truth in these things being mixed up with, and 
animated by, the devil’s lie, the very truth that was in them 
ceased to be true, as bread ceases to nourish when it is 
mingled with poison—the very truth that was in them 
became Satan’s most powerful engine—it was like a sweet 
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and healthful medium for dispensing poison. In order to 
understand Popery we must understand Paganism—for 
Popery is only a new wing to the old palace, built according 
to the same principles of architectural design. As Paganism 
under the old dispensation, so Popery is a counterfeiting of 
religion in order to counteract it under the new dispensation. 
The idea of a counterfeit imitation of Christianity is inlaid in 
the passage in Thessalonians. The following view of its 
underlying ideas will help us better to understand the details. 
God had a mystery. The first revelation of it was faint and 
dim, like a solitary streak of light. When revelation received 
its great enlargement it was still “only the shadows of good 
things to come.” —— system was a sensible repre- 
sentation of God’s ete counsels in the past, and a pro- 
phecy of their actual realization in a future time. The things 
of God were still a mystery—hidden behind the veil of 
Jewish types—hidden in God from all the wise and prudent. 
A period, however, had been fixed in the counsels of eternity, 
with respect to which all precedent times were arranged, so 
that it was the fulness of time—the autumnal season in the 
year of the redeemed, when, the fruit of the Divine counsels 
being fully ripe, the mystery was to cease by the secret which 
it contained being revealed. This secret consisted in the 
manifestation of God in the flesh, and in His work of redemp- 
tion on earth. His appearance was the revelation of the 
mystery. When the mystery was finished by our Lord’s 
death, when His death was authenticated by His resurrec- 
tion, when His ascension was authenticated by the mission 
of the Spirit, and when the presence of the Spirit was authen- 
ticated by a power that was mighty to the pulling down of 
strongholds, then Satan set himself with all his power to 
counteract its efficacy. ‘ In whom the God of this world hath 
blinded the minds of them that believe not, lest the hght of the 
knowledge of the Gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the 
image of God, should shine into them.” Satan’s grand 
aim, we are here taught, is to blind men to the glory of 
Christ, “‘as the image of God.” Accordingly, we find that 
a long series of heretics arose, moved by spirits that were 
not of God, as John tells us, who assailed the Redeemer’s 
— in almost every conceivable point. Satan, however, 
a more comprehensive end in view than assailing the 
Redeemer’s person in particular parts. His aim was to 
assail the mystery of godliness as a whole, by counterfeiting 
it asa whole. ‘These early assailants of the Redeemer’s per- 
son in particular points were so many Antichrists; but 
Satan would have one Antichrist opposed to Christ as a 
whole in so far as anything created can be opposed to the 
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whole of that which is divine. If God had a mystery of 
godliness, Satan would have a —— iniquity. If God 
was manifested in the incarnation of His Son, Satan, though 
he could not become incarnate, would imitate the incarna- 
tion by the union of his superhuman power with depraved 
humanity, and through its instrumentality manifest oe 
on earth the full measure of his malignity against God. 
While the manifestation of God in the flesh was hidden, it 
was a mystery. So it was long unknown what the Man of Sin 
would be—the guesses of the greatest and holiest men on this 
head were vain—and while this was the case it was a mystery, 
“the mystery of iniquity.” As there was a time set for the 
revelation of the mystery of godliness, so there was a time set 
for the revelation of the mystery of iniquity: ‘‘ Ye know what 
withholdeth that he may be revealed in his time.” Before 
the mystery of God was revealed, it was foreshadowed, and 
all things were working towards its revelation ; so, while the 
mystery of iniquity was unknown, the one Antichrist was 
foreshadowed by many Antichrists, who set principles and 
elements a working, which, when they arrived at full matu- 
rity, and were organized into a permanent system represented 
and presided over by one man, the mystery of iniquity would 
be revealed, and Antichrist would stand forth unveiled and 
in full development. 

The basis of Antichrist was to be in a wide-spread apostacy 
from God: ‘That day shall not come, except there come 
first the apostacy.” As interpreted by us in the light of 
history, the apostacy must be held to mean that defection 
from the purity of the Christian faith which stands out in 
stature proudly prominent above every othe ially if 
there can be found one in ecclesiastical history which stands 
alone, and stands aloft above all other deviations from the 
faith, and includes them all, and is the complement of all— 
as a mountain range stands alone, and above the lesser stee 


and all the little hills, and includes them all, and is the 
crown of all. And if we thus search, we will find one 
apostacy that towers in history as indisputably above all 
others as the Alps, the Andes, or the Himalayas rise above 
all the mountains in their respective continents. And this 
Himalaya among apostacies is the apostacy of the Church of 
Rome, which in its origin and — has run parallel with 
a 


the course of Christianity ; whic larger space in history 
than all other defections put together; and which has more 
affected the state of the world and the interests of mankind 
than all other powers, influences, and forces that have been 
at work, Christianity alone excepted. 

According to the conditions of the passage, this apostacy is 
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to develop itself till it stands forth completed and revealed in 
a single man: “Except there come first the apostacy, and 
the man of sin be revealed.” Now it is a historical fact 
which is undeniable, that the corruptions of the early Church 
did all merge in the Church of Rome; and we can trace 
the steps in history by which it came to pass that one man, 
the Bishop of that Church, became the head and representative 
of the apostacy, the completed expression of its meaning, 
guiding its counsels, wielding its powers, uniting all its 
members into one body, which yielded to him implicit faith 
and implicit obedience as to an infallible ruler. The early 
apostacy did develop itself, till, im the Pope, as the 
universal Bishop and the Vicar of Christ, it stood revealed 
in one man. This is history which no Protestant can deny, 
and with such alone we are concerned in the present argu- 
ment. And in the history of Christendom, no other apostacy 
can be found which, during a long series of ages, can 
be seen visibly growing till it finds full expression in a 
single man, who so received into him its whole life that he 
and it became one by an indissoluble union, even as Christ and 
the Church are one. It is true, no doubt, that the Church of 
Rome has not been ruled over by one solitary man, but by a 
succession. At every period, however, since her constitution 
was completed she has been ruled over and represented by a 
single man. This series of successive men in the Papacy 
arose from the same cause with the succession of priests 
under the law. No one who is not suffered to continue, by 
reason of death, could either be the type or the antithesis of 
Him who “ is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 
What could not be done in either ease by a single man is 
done, as far as it is possible for finite things either to be the 
resemblance or the contrast of that which is infinite, by an 
order of men following each other in regular succession. As 
the succession of priests was a type of Christ, and of His one 
unchangeable priesthood, so is the succession of men in the 
Papacy one continuous contrast to Christ—one continuous 
Antichrist. Besides, it is quite customary in Scripture to 
represent a succession in any office or order as if the first 
man continued unchanged. Thus we read of the throne of 
David—thus Nebuchadnezzar is spoken as being the head of 
gold, though that included his successors—and the four 
beasts representing the four monarchies are said to be four 
kings: “ These great beasts, which are four, are four kings, 
which shall arise out of the earth.” They are called four 
kings, and yet they represented four great kingdoms, ruled 
over by a succession of kin 


We read of three men in Scripture who stund apart from 
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all others—the First man, the Second man, and the Man of 
Sin. The first man represented the whole human family ; 
the second man represents the whole Church of God; and 
the Man of Sin represented the apostacy, which is included in 
him as the human race were in Adam, and as the Church 
was in Christ. As Christ Jesus our Lord is the head and 
representative of His body, Antichrist could not be the oppo- 
site of Christ, unless he were the head and representative 
of all those who, in all ages, belong to the apostacy, 
out of which his revelation was developed, Our Lord 
was a man, and Antichrist was to be a man. Our Lord 
was a representative man, and Antichrist is a repre- 
sentative man. Our Lord was a holy man, and in itis 
person, and in His body the Church, the universe is to 
receive the maximum manifestation of God; Antichrist is 
the Man of Sin, and in himself and his members he is to be 
the maximum manifestation of sin which the universe ever 
saw. Aspects and fragments of sin may be seen elsewhere in 
as great dimensions, but nothing can match Popery as a de- 
velopment of sin, “with all its round of rays complete.” 
This system is the Man of Sin, because sin is manifested in 
it in the greatest diversity and with such perfect unity, that 
a man acting out at once all its evil principles in perfection 
would be a Man or Sin. Nor is this all: the Popish system 
not only manifests as much of the evil nature of sin as can be 
done by disobedience to the whole law, it adds to this as 
much as can be done by the perversion df the whole Gospel. 
It turns the whole truth of God into a lie, and this lie is 
turned into a “en which utterly subverts Christianity, 
and yet professes alone to be Christianity in its purity ; and 
the maximum of sin is when the greatest good is converted 
into evil, and is yet held forth as being the good, 
just because of this perversion. As on the field of battle the 
artillery of the enemy are sometimes captured and turned 
against himself, so redemption and all the parts of it in 
Popery have been turned with deadly effect against the cause 
of the Lord and His Anointed. The apostles, and the saints, 
and the angels, and the Virgin Mary, and the martyrs of the 
early Church, and the sacraments of the New Covenant, 
yea, the cross of Christ, and the sacrifice of Christ, and the 
spirit of Christ, and heaven and hell, which were all de- 
signed by God to be instruments of salvation, are converted 
into instruments of enlarging the dominion of sin far beyond 
what it could have been had there never been a work of 
redemption to pervert. By dexterously availing himself of 
the work of redemption for the attainment of his own pur- 
poses, Satan has, for the time, added, as it were, a new world 
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to his former dominions in the old. He has used all the 
holiest solemnities, and all the most venerable associations of 
religion—yea, he has not scrupled in various ways to use the 
Holy Trinity as a means of glossing over deception, of gilding 
corruption, of sanctifying fraud, and adding strength to 
strong delusions. He has slain God’s children in the name 
of their Father—he has condemned them to be burned in the 
name of the Holy Ghost—he has made himself drunk with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus. Within the compass of 
the universe no such perfect and complete manifestation of 
the wicked one has been given as in this system, which is at 
once an imitation of Christ and His enemy. As such it is the 
Man of Sin—the maximum manifestation of sin, in opposition 
to Christ, the maximum manifestation of God. 

Our Lord was not a mere man. He was the eternal and 
only-begotten Son of God. He manifested the nature and 
represented the person, as well as revealed the counsels of His 
Father. As the opposite of Christ as the Son of God, Anti- 
christ is “‘ the son of perdition.” This phrase is commonly ex- 
pounded to mean that it is doomed to perdition. But this is to 
reverse the proper meaning of the words. To be doomed to 
perdition, is to go to perdition. To be the son of perdi- 
tion is to be the offspring of perdition, to stand to perdition 
in the same relation as a son to a father—which is that of 
drawing existence from him. In his intercessory prayer 
our Lord uses the same expression: “ Of all whom thou hast 


given me, I have lost none but the son of P eiegge™ In that 
u 


passage the son of perdition signifies Judas. Now, Judas 
is called the son of perdition because, while a follower 
and professed friend of Christ, Satan entered into his 
heart, and, working on his covetousness, instigated him to 
betray the Son of God. This treachery he carried out with 
every demonstration of high respect and tender affection, 
saying “All hail, master,” and kissing him, as the sign for 
his enemies to lay hold on him. Taking this as the key to 
the passage before us, the son of perdition means a system, 
[rons over by one man, which was to re-enact the part of 

udas—which, under professions of supreme attachment to 
Christ, was to have Satan working at its heart, and guiding 
all its movements. Besides, one of Satan’s names is Apollyon 
the Destroyer. Apollyon is the concrete of the same word 
which in the abstract is perdition. But Apollyon in the 
Greek is the same as Abaddon in Hebrew ; and Abaddon is 
the same as perdition, being always translated ‘‘ destruction.” 
Therefore, Apollyon and perdition differ only as the abstract 
and the concrete, and both, when used in regard to a person, 
denote Satan. And when the Man of Sin is called the son of 
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perdition, this means that he was to be the child and off- 
spring of Satan—a system devised by his subtlety, sustained 
by his energy, and which is imbued to its inmost core, and 
manifests from age to age, minglings of the high intellect, 
the inverted morality, and the remorseless cruelty of the 
satanic nature. And when we look at the constitution and 
history of the Papal system, do we not see enough to satisfi 
us that it is presided over by a superhuman being? We 
mark in it from the beginning of its history a unity of aim 
and purpose more absolute than in any other human institu- 
tion. And does not this accord with the idea that this unity 
was the impress of one mind, who, while the human instruments 
were ever varying, lived from generation to generation, and 
carried on the work in the same style and on the same plan, 
so that when it reached maturity it was really the fruit of his 
mind, and might fitly be called “the son of perdition?” And 
is it not the case that the course of Popery has been shaped 
out chiefly by what may be called the two grand devil- 
elements of character—by deceit and malignity? When we 
take a comprehensive glance at the stealthy manner in which 
this system rose, till it culminated in Jesuitism—the hitherto 
ne plus ultra which deceit has reached in our world—and 
when we look at Jesuitism walking through the earth, view- 
less as the elements of pestilence, silent almost as the great 
processes of nature, encompassing the earth with a network 
of deceit so fine that no human eye, however keen, can detect 
its threads, does not this make the passage stand out with a 
new illumination? Is not the system of which Jesuitism is 
the crown the very image of its father—“ the father of lies,” 
“the son of perdition?” And when we think of its oppo- 
sition to the truth of God, which is the life of souls, of its 
zealous propagation of superstition and idolatry, of its relent- 
less hostility to the Word of God and the work of Christ, and 
to all the movements of the Spirit of God—when we look at 
the long and noble array of those whom she slew for the 
Word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ—when we 
look at her persecutions, and crusades, and massacres, does 
not her work of destruction and her love of blood show the 
image of him who “ was a murderer from the beginning ?” 
Its opposition to light, to liberty, to reform, to human 
advancement, persisted in during so many ages, unamelio- 
rated by the manifold influences that have affected all other 
things—does not this show something inhuman ?—that there 
is some fixed element in it of a malignant and more than 
human nature, which accords with its genealogy as here 
revealed—* The son of perdition ?” 

The next feature of the Man of Sin is this: “ Who op- 
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poseth and exalteth himself above all that is called God or 
that is worshipped.” The word translated “ who opposeth” 
means one who placeth himself in opposition—the opposite, 
the adversary—and means that he was to place himself in 
opposition to Christ, that he was just to be Christ’s opposite. 
Opposing and exalting himself are placed under one article 
in the original, because they are inseparably united together, 
they are the two sides of the same thing, for in opposing 
Christ he exalts himself. Antichrist, then, was to be one 
who placed himself in opposition to Christ as Christ. And 
has not the Church of Rome done so? Is not the idea of a 
Vicar of Christ utterly subversive of our Lord’s Divinity ? 
Is not transubstantiation as much opposed to the reality of 
our Lord’s humanity as ever was Docetism? Does she not 
oppose our Lord as mediator by the mediatorship of the 
Church? Does she not teach another doctrine than that 
which He taught as a prophet? Has she not another 
sacrifice than that which He offered as a priest? Has she 
not another Head of tne Church than Christ its King? 
Does she not place herself between sinners and Christ, the 
Saviour of sinners? Does she not place herself between the 
Church and Christ, her Lord and husband? In all points, 
does she not plant herself in opposition to Christ, and inter- 
rupt every direct communication on His side with men, and 
every direct communication on man’s side with Him? Is she 
not Christ’s opposite by the profession that salvation must be 
sought in her, and can be found in her alone ? ‘ 

In opposing himself to Christ, Antichrist’s aim was his own 
exaltation: ‘‘ Who exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped.” The expression “all that is 
called God,” seems as if it were used about beings who 
were not gods, but were merely called s. As the Man 
of Sin is afterwards said to sit in the temple of God, 
showing himself that he is God, it is probable that they 
are right who think that those called gods are the 
rulers of this world. These are not gods, but in Scrip- 
ture they are sometimes called o~ * All that is” called 
God, or that is worshipped.” In the original the word 
translated “is worshipped” is a noun, and not a verb; 
it denotes an object, and not an action. It is a word re- 
lated to Augustus, the name of the Roman Emperor. The one 
is the adjective, the other is a noun, and signifies an august 
object. The passage may, therefore, be fairly rendered,“ Who 
exalteth himself above all that is called god, or that is an 
object of veneration among men.” And was not this verified 
in the Roman apostacy? Did not the Popes raise themselves 
above all rulers, magistrates, princes, kings, emperors, and 
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above all on earth by whatever name called, who held office 
under God, or were venerable in the eyes of men? Did they 
not, both in theory and in practice, during many centuries, 
claim the sovereign place in the world? Is it not thus 
written in the Book of the Chronicles of the Kingdom of 
Babylon? “The Roman Pontiff has been ao by God 
over the nations and over the kingdoms.” “ men, whatever 
be their rank, when they come into the presence of the Pope 
ought to bow the knee three times before him, and kiss his 
feet.” ‘As far as the sun surpasses the moon, so far does 
the Pope surpass the Emperor.” And was not this to be the 
opposite of Him who came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister ? who said, “ Render to Cesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s ;”’ and who, when Satan offered Him all the kingdoms 
of the world, rejected them with Divine scorn? Was it not 
to be the opposite of Him who said, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world?” Was it not to be Antichrist ? 

The next thing said respecting the Man of Sin is, that he 
“sitteth' in the temple of God.” There is now no literal 
temple of God on earth. The.Church is now the only temple of 
God. And when Antichrist is said to sit in the temple of 
God, this implies that he was to rise in the very centre of the 
— Church, and not in the world outside the Church. 

f it be asked how it could be the temple of God, when it 
became the seat of Antichrist? it is answered, the words are 
used in a divided and not in a composite sense, as when the 
blind are said to see, the lame to walk, the deaf to hear. He 
arose in what was the temple of God before he arose, and 
which ceased to be God’s temple when he sat in it, just as a 
blind man ceased to be blind when he began tosee. Is Anti- 
christ to arise within the Church of God? then does not 
this set aside the idea that he was one of the Roman 
emperors, or that he is a king who is afterwards to rise, 
or that he is to be an embodiment of Atheism or Pantheism ? 
Is not this feature applicable to the Roman Pontiffs? Do not 
they occupy the very centre of the Church? Is not the 
Roman Pontiff seated in the temple in a sense that is em- 
phatical ? Is not asee ora seat the name of a bishopric P 
And does not the Pope occupy the Roman See? Is it not 
his glory that he fills the seat of St. Peter? Is he not the 
universal Bishop, and, as such, is not the whole Church his 
seeP Does he not sit in, and fill, the whole temple? To no 
man that ever was, or ever will be on earth, will the words 
“he sitteth in the temple of God”’ be so applicable as to him 
who, as universal Bishop, has the whole Church as his official 
seat. Sitting in the temple of God implies, further, that he 


was not to be an open and avowed enemy of Christ -“ His 
E 
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Church, but rather professedly the first among his adherents 
and friends; that he was not to hide himself in secret places, but 
to manifest himself openly ; and this implies that he was to have 
power to persuade men that he was not Antichrist, but the head 
of the Church of Christ—and as the high priest alone entered 
the Holy of Holies where God dwelt, his “sitting in the 
temple” implies that he was to be the high priest of a reli- 

ion, and that he was not merely to enter the temple, as the 

ewish high priest did, once in the year, but to sit in the 
temple, in imitation of our great High Priest, who dwells in 
God’s tabernacle, and sits at God’s right hand. 

In concluding our examination of this remarkable passage 
of Scripture, the thoughts must be massed together, and, if 
there be less of exposition and argument, the deficiency must 
be ascribed to want of space and not of evidence. It is said 
that he “ sitteth in the temple of God,” showing himself that 
he is God. It is not said saying that he is God, but showing 
that he is God—claiming titles that belong to God, and 
assuming the,power to do what can only be done*by God. Is 
not “Father” the special and distinctive name of God in 
New Testament times? And has not the Bishop of Rome 
taken to himself the name of Father? Has he not taken to 
himself names descriptive of the Divine attributes? He calls 


himself “Holy Father.” He calls himself ‘“ Holiness” in 
the abstract, which is the sum of all that is Divine. He 


claims infallibility. He claims the power of forgiving sins, 
which none but God cando. He claims the power of cursing, 
which is one of the most awful prerogative acts of Jehovah, 
as “ the dreadful and the terrible God.” As God’s residence 
was called “ His holy hill,” so an inherent holiness is claimed 
for the Holy See, which, it is alleged, either finds its occupant 
holy or makes him so. He claims to be the Head of the 
whole Church. He claims the power of prescribing, decreeing, 
commanding, forbidding, and that all men ought to yield 
him implicit faith and obedience. He claims powers of dis- 
agers | with what is right, which is more than God can do. 

e claims the power to canonize men who have been in the 
world of spirits during centuries, and to dedicate temples and 
altars to them, and he commands men to worship them. He 
claims to have dominion over souls even in the future state of 
existence, and that their welfare or misery there is dependent 
upon him. In the “Extravagants” he is called “‘ King of kin 
and Lord of lords.” Albanus says: “ A Pope pdt 
elected is a God in the earth ”—a form of expression which 
has been often imitated, and in the “ Clementines” he is 
called ‘ Our Lord God the Pope.” Thius‘does he show him- 
self that he is God. 
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In the above verses we have a description of what Anti- 
christ would be when fully revealed: ‘ And now ye know 
what withholdeth that he may be revealed in his time.” We 
hold that it can be successfully maintained, by the conjoint 
evidence of John and Daniel compared with history, that that 
which withheld was the Roman Empire in its Pagan form. 
While the Pagan Roman Empire stood, no such system as fully- 
developed Popery was possible. It was not possible, because 
the Roman Emperor was Pontifex maximus, and there could 
not have been two high priests of Rome at the same time. 
It was not ible, because Popery claims the power of both 
swords, and its temporal power was imposible while the 
empire stood. God had set a time for the revelation of the 
Man of Sin, and till that time came the Pagan empire pre- 
vented his full advent. There is some concealment mingled 
with every prophetic revealment, in order to test men’s moral 
integrity. If it had been clearly asserted that Antichrist 
was to rise in Rome, and therefore could not do this till the 
empire was overthrown, this would have been inconsistent 
with the Divine decree to permit the existence of Antichrist, 
because it would have made it impossible to doubt on the 
subject. The subject has therefore been so revealed that 
doubt is not impossible to those who are inclined—and yet 
there is light sufficient to form a conclusion having moral 
certainty. 

Antichrist was not yet revealed, but he was already 
working: “ For the mystery of iniquity doth already work.” 
Till the period of revelation it was to be a mystery—some- 
thing hidden from the wisest and most prudent of men! And 
was it not the case that no man knew that the Pope was to 
be Antichrist till after his revelation? Did not some of the 
best and holiest of men lend their influence to increase ten- 
dencies which issued in Romanism, not knowing what they 
did? Did not good men who were Bishops of Rome claim 
powers and accept homage which they would have rejected 
had they known whither it led. It is called the mystery of 
iniquity. Both in its rise and during its reign, it was to be 
the cause of iniquity, and yet the iniquity was to be veiled. 
It was professedly the cause of God, while in heart it was 
the cause of Satan. This mystery of iniquity was already 
working. It was working in the region of elements and 
prledialinsieneaiaiens in the region of the invisible world, 
under the direction of seducing spirits. It had not yet taken 
its place, either on the political or ecclesiastical platform, under 
the management of men who were consciously and deliberately 
shaping its course. It was still consciously working only 
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under the management of him whom John calls the spirit of 
Antichrist, and who had raised up many Antichrists even so 
early as the apostles’ times: “As ye have heard that Anti- 
christ cometh, and even now there are many Antichrists.” 
How could there be many Antichrists, and yet only one who 
is the Antichrist? The Lord had many who were called His 
anointed, before His Anointed one came. These were all t 

of, and prepared the way for, the coming of Christ. And 
just so Satan had many Antichrists on a small scale, who 
were types of and prepared the way for the one Antichrist, 
in whom they all merged. There were many Antichrists in 
the days of John, because there were already many professing 
Christians who were opposed to the person and the work of 
Christ. These, however, were merely Antichrists, because 
they were only opposed to particular aspects of Christ’s 
person and work. But there was an Antichrist coming, who 
was to be opposed to a whole Christ—the full-blown mystery 
of iniquity opposed to the mystery of godliness. In the 
various errors of these early times the mystery, of iniquity 
was already working. When some of these errors 

into the back-ground outside the Church, and others began 
to assume form as parts of a system, when they became in all 


their various and opposing forms blended into one conglome- » 


rate, this was the revelation of the mystery. It was now a 
realized fact which had taken its place in history. 

The revelation of the mystery of iniquity was hindered as 
yet, but there was a time coming, however, when it would be so 
no longer: “Only he who now letteth will let, until he be 
taken out of the way.” He that letteth was taken away by 
the removal of the civil Government from Rome. It was 
transferred first to Constantinople. After its removal again 
to the West its seat was in Ravenna, and not in Rome; and 
after its overthrow by the barbarians, when the empire was 
reconstructed, the seat of it was placed not only out of Rome, 
but out of Italy. Was not the removal of the empire from 
Rome a most unlikely thing? Was.it not a master-stroke in 
the providence of God, to bring it about that men of their own 
accord, and against all the laws of association, and in the face 
of all the laws of political expediency and military strategy, 
should take away the seat of Government from that world- 
renowned city? And if in our day every man who can think 
recognizes the necessity and importance of the civil Govern- 
ment being restored to Rome, does not this make the special 
providence of God in its removal the more conspicuously ap- 
parent? And if the restoration of the seat of the civil power 
to Rome be incompatible with the temporal power of the Pope, 
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does not that prove that in former ages it was the existence 

of the Pagan empire which hindered, and its being taken out 

of the way which produced, his revelation. 

The Man of Sin, though originally in the form of a servant, 
and in the fashion of a man, spurned the limits of creature- 
hood, and took upon him the form of God, and exalted himself 
above all that is called God. In this he showed himself to be 
Antichrist, the opposite of Him who, though in the form of 
God, made himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the 
form of a servant, and was found in fashion as aman. Be- 
cause Christ humbled himself, “God also hath highly ex- 
alted Him ;”’ and because the Man of Sin exalted himself, he 
shall be destroyed: “Whom the Lord will gradually con- 
sume with the breath of his mouth, and shall utterly annihi- 
late by the brightness of his personal presence.” e Lord 
will show him to be Antichrist by his doom. This doom is to 
have two stages. First, a gradual consuming by the Spirit of 
Christ’s mouth. By the Spirit of Christ’s mouth is to be 
understood the Holy Spirit applying Christ’s Word. He is, 
therefore, to be gradually consumed during a period of some 
length by the Word and Spirit of God. And, secondly, he 
is to be utterly annihilated by our Lord’s personal presence. 

« Now, is it not the case that we see the first of these processes 
begun and going on in the Church of Rome, and that nothin 
corresponding to it is to be found elsewhere in Christendom 

It began at the Reformation. It began by the Word and 

Spirit of God, and has been carried on by them. And 

there has been a gradual consuming of the Popish power 

since then. Its dominion over the kings of the earth has 
lessened. Its interdicts, and anathemas, and excommunica- 
tions have lost their power. Its massacres and crusades are 
matters of the past. Its miracles are now like angel’s vists. 

Its *bated breath and apologetic tone, with its unabated 

claims have, to some extent, reversed its symbol in the 

Apocalypse, and it has now the face of a dragon, while among 

the powers of the world it has the voice of alamb. Its tem- 

mrt. power is diminished and tottering to its fall, and the 
successor of him who set his sandalled foot upon the neck of 
emperors is now maintained in existence by foreign bayonets. 
This gradual consuming of the Popish power by the Spirit of 
Christ’s mouth is a proof that it is Antichrist. ; 

The Apostle proceeds to speak of the causes to which the 
origin of Antichrist is due. And first, the efficient cause is 
Satan. In the establishment of Christianity there was a two- 
fold process. First, there was an inward working of the 
Spirit on the minds of men. And the coming of the Man of 
Sin is to be by an inward working of Satan. The inward 
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working of the Spirit was manifested outwardly by miracles : 
“God also bearing them witness in signs and wonders and 
divers miracles.” And the inward working of Satan is to be 
manifested also by miracles: ‘‘ Whose coming is after the work- 
ing of Satan with all power and er and lying wonders.” As 
God authenticated the mission of His Son by real miracles, 
so Satan is to authenticate the mission of Antichrist by lying 
miracles. The party which is Antichrist must therefore stand 
out pre-eminently distinguished above all others by the claim 
to work miracles. Now, from the days of the Apostles down 
to our own, three great religious systems have risen—systems 
which are known throughout the world—systems the action 
and reaction of which on society and on each other constitute 
the main thing in the history of twelve hundred years—these 
are Popery, Mohammedanism, and Protestantism. Protestant- 
ism and Mohammedanism equally repudiate the claim to work 
miracles, but Popery claims such a power. Popery main- 
tains that the power to work miracles is one of the essential 
and abiding marks of the true Church. In making such a 
claim they are witnesses for God that Popery is the Man of 
Sin, the Antichrist ; for the Man of Sin was professedly to be 
a miracle worker, and Popery is the only great outstanding, 
permanent, historical form of Christian religion which claims 
to be endowed with the power of working miracles. The 
ge speaks not of a miracle now and then, but of miracles 
in abundance—of miracles of many descriptions. And when 
we contemplate the history of Popery as it was in the height 
of its glory, we see it studded with miracles as the stars 
in heaven for multitude—miracles in every country and 
province—miracles in every city and hamlet—miracles in 
rural districts and desert places—miracles by the Tri- 
nity, by the Virgin, by the apostles, by angels, by 
the saints and martyrs—miracles by holy places and holy 
things—by the cross, by the crown of thorns, by the holy 
coat, by the relics innumerable of saints—by shrines, and 
churches, and wells. To any person versant in the legen- 
dary lore of Rome, nothing so convincingly demonstrates 
that system, beyond all doubt, to be Antichrist, as the fact, 
that it comes out on a scale surprisingly great “ with signs, 
and wonders, and lying miracles,” which was the predicted 
mark of Antichrist. This mark does apply to the Church of 
Rome in the broadest and mbst palpable and undeniable 
way; and it can, to the same extent, apply to no other. 

As the efficient cause of Antichrist was Satan—the im- 
pelling cause, and that which Satan operated by, is the sin 
of the Church itself: “ Because they recejved not the love 
of the truth, that they might be saved.” “They had the truth, 
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but they wanted the love of the truth, and did not use it for 
salvation purposes. And the Church of Rome has the truth 
to a great extent, but she wants the love of the truth. She 
has shut the Bible, which is the source of truth. She has 
persecuted the witnesses for truth. She has neutralized the 
wer of the truth which she possesses, by mixing it with 
oreign and poisonous ingredients. She has put the truth to 
death, smothering it under an enormous mass of Judaism and 
Paganism. 
hat which gave Satan power to construct such a system 
was the just ellafinciat of God: “For this cause God shall 
send them strong delusion, that they should believe a lie.” 
And it is a lie which Papists believe. Transubstantiation is 
a lie; and the sacrifice of the mass is a lie; and the me- 
diatorship of the Church is a lie; and purgatory is a lie; 
and all priestly power and priestly acts are lies. There are 
no things corresponding to these in existence. Like an idol, 
they are nothing in the world. Now, if it is said of the mem- 
bers of the Man of Sin that they should believe a lie, is it 
not the fact that the adherents of Popery believe a lie, and 
that they have a firm, ‘tenacious faith, which nothing can 
shake, in that which has really no existence but in their own 
blinded minds? They have such a belief in a lie as does not 
belong to the natural exercise of the human faculties—such 
a belief in a lie, amid the full blaze of modern intelligence, 
as is utterly inexplicable according to the ordinary laws of 
the human mind. This anomaly, however, is fully explained 
by the special cause of this belief: “‘ God shall send them 
strong delusion, that they should believe a lie.” Their 
minds were to be brought under strong delusion. And when 
men are under strong delusion, they have inevitably fixed 
beliefs, in regard to which they exercise their own reasoning 
powers inversely, and in the belief of which they are only 
the more confirmed by the reasonings of others, their faith 


becoming the stronger the more it is ae irrational, 


and impossible. And is it not the case that Papists have invete- 
rately fixed beliefs in things which have no existgnce; that they 
exercise reason under the paralyzing spell of implicit faith ; 
that the reasonings of others only make their credulity more 
intense ; and that it is exactly in regard to transubstantiation, 
and other things which are improbable, irrational, and im- 
possible, that their faith is strongest? The unamenableness 
of Popery to the Bible, to science, to civilization, to common 
sense, can only be explained as a mental phenomenon by this 
—that God has sent them strong delusion, to believe a lie ; 
that system being the Man of Sin—the apostacy developed 


into and represented by the supremacy of one man, who is the 
Antichrist. W. 
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Arr. III.— Twenty Years of the Free Church of Scotland. * 
Acts o = General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. 1843 


Proceedings and Debates of the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland. 1843—1863. 


: a 18th of May, 1843—the day of the Disruption—was a 

memorable era in the annals of Scotland. No such nota- 
ble date occurs in her history for many generations, prolific 
as that history has been of striking events and never-to-be- 
forgotten epochs. We must go back to the union of the 
Kingdoms before we find a national event of anything like 
equal importance ; and we should have to go still further back 
before we could meet with one which excited so profound an in- 
terest and thrilled so deeply in the heart of that old and heroic 
land. In the estimation of thousands of thinking men, and 
for ages to come, that day will take rank with some of the 
more signal landmarks in the world’s history ; with the eras 
of Bannockburn, and the signing of the Covenant and the 
Testimony of 1662 in Scotland; of Magna Charta, and the 
Revolution in England; of the Declaration of Independence 
in America; of Marathon, and Morgarten, and Waterloo. 
For ten long years a war of opinion and of principle had 
been raging, and now the crisis, or rather the catastrophe, 
had come. That “Ten Years’ Conflict” was one of the most 
remarkable struggles of modern times. It was, indeed, a 
striking spectacle to see a National Church, not arrogating 
ecclesiastical power to herself, but, on the contrary, exposing 
herself to the frequent though ill-founded charge that she was 
flinging away, or handing over to others, the prerogatives 
which she was herself entitled and bound to exercise, in 
reality vindicating for the Christian people their indefeasible 
privileges, and refusing either to encroach upon them herself 
or to allow them to be invaded by others, and in defence of 
this position encountering a storm of obloquy, and peril, and 
suffering, which would have overwhelmed ordinary men 
actuated by ordinary motives. 

It is curious to look back now upon that protracted strife. 
There stood the Church, backed indeed by the approval of a 
large proportion of the religious population of Scotland, but 





* We can vouch for the fidelity with which'the facts are narrated in 
the following paper. The present seems to be a fitting season for recalling 
these facts to remembrance ; and the unprejudiced reader will not be the less 
willing to listen to them, when recorded, as here,.with,something of the old 
enthusiasm which they naturally revive in the mind of one who mingled in 
the scenes which he describes. — he. B. & F.E.R. 
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still, as a Church, standing alone, strong in the conviction of 
the scriptural soundness of her views, and resolved at all 
hazards to maintain them; while against her were marshalled a 
powerful, though heterogeneous host, including all the leadin 
political parties of the time—Whig, Tory, and Radical, an 
most of the leading men in each of them ; almost the entire aris- 
tocracy of the country, and nearly the whole newspaper press ; 
the great majority of the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England, and most of the Dissenters in both kingdoms. This 
motley opposition might well be deemed sufficiently formid- 
able, but the real lifeand death conflict was not with any orwith 
all of these. It lay between the Church and two other parties, 
of which the one was the civil court, and the other a power- 
ful minority of office-bearers and members within her own 
ee With the latter, the controversy was maintained in 
resbyteries and Synods, with varying results, but for several 
years with an ever-increasing majority on the Evangelical 
side, when the forces were mustered on the floor of the Gene- 
ral Assembly. Had it not been for this hostile body within 
the Church, thwarting her movements and encouraging her 
assailants, the struggle with external foes would either not 
have occurred at all, or would have been of very brief duration. 
Doubtless, the section whose policy had been long in the as- 
cendant, but who were now in a minority, had as good a right 
as the other to maintain their opinions. But there was this 
important difference between them, that the one party could 
have yielded with a clear conscience; the other could not. 
The “ Moderates” while disliking non-intrusion as a principle, 
and the Veto Act as an ecclesiastical measure, had not, and did 
not profess to have, any difficulty in acting under this mea- 
sure, or upon this principle. The Evangelical party pro- 
fessed to regard the intrusion of ministers upon reclaiming 
congregations as a sin in the guilt of which they could not 
participate, and which they must at all hazards refuse to 
commit ; the “ Moderates” never pretended to regard it as 
a duty which they must be left free to perform, and that to 
prevent intrusion would be to oblige them to abandon the 
Church. It was sometimes said to the “Evangelicals” by 
their opponents—half in jest, half in earnest, but wholly in 
truth—“ If we win, you go out; if you win, we stay in.” 
The position of the two parties was thus essentially different, 
and the guilt of forcing on the Disruption is very unequally 
shared by them—apart altogether from the actual merits of 
the case—i.e., apart from the all-important question, which of 
them was right and which was wrong. It was between these 
two sections of the Church that the discussions were chiefly 
carried on. Presbyteries, Synods, and Assemblies rang for 
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ears with the din of controversy. Great principles were 

rought upon the field of strife; not only the rights of the 
members of the Church in the appointment of pastors, but the 
whole of the Church’s powers and prerogatives, her relation 
to the State, and her duty to her living Head in heaven. 
For the discussion of these topics, for guiding the Church 
through the storm, and defending her against her formidable 
assailants, much wisdom and learning and intellectual power, 
as well as grace, were needed ; and in the providence of God 
men were raised up equal to the emergency. Seldom, if ever, 
in the history of the Church of Scotland has such a galaxy 
of great men appeared contemporaneously upon the scene. 
While it must be admitted that on both sides there was an 
amount of talent seldom exemplified in any other period of 
the Church, it would be simply absurd to pretend any doubt 
on which side lay the debating power, or on which 
the preponderance of talent and piety was to be found. 
We shall not at present refer by name to the great men 
who still live and labour in the Church : but it may not be 
out of place to remark that while, taking him for all in all, 
Chalmers was, of course, facile princeps—head and shoulders 
above the rest—yet it is only what friend and foe would 
have joined in affirming, that, as a debater, of all the cham- 

ions of the Evangelical or popular side the mightiest was 
Dr. Cunningham. As a disputant and logician, he was quite 
unrivalled. It was one of the greatest of intellectual treats 
—a thing never to be forgotten—to see and hear him in the 
full swing of his matchless dialectics, tearing to pieces the 
sophistries of his opponents; arraying his own arguments 
with consummate skill, and wielding them with prodigious 
force ; planting his impregnable “ positions” right in front 
of his antagonist, and defying, while he challenged, refuta- 
tion. It was often remarked at the time, by those who were 
familiar with both Houses of Parliament, that there was 
more debating power in the General Assembly than in either 
of them. To strangers this might appear extravagant, but 
only to strangers. But the contest was far from being ex- 
clusively, or even substantially, a clerical one. While many 
in the higher ranks, and in juridical circles, sided with the 
minority in the Church, the people of Scotland, representing 
the average piety and intelligence of its ene warmly 
espoused the quarrel of her leading men. Nor can we here 
omit the service rendered to the cause of the Free Church by 
a lay champion of no ordinary calibre—the late celebrated 
Hugh Miller, who, in the columns of the Witness newspaper, 
started in 1840, with a pen of matchless eloquence and 
withering satire, did more to fan the old flame of Scottish 
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independence than a hundred pamphleteers. While the one 
party_strove, in abusive leading articles, and even with the 
aid of the caricaturist, to turn the whole cause of non-intru- 
sion into ridicule, the other, to whose racy wit wp f were 
often indebted for all the point of their invectives, hurled 
against their opponents the massier weapons of history, logic, 
and theology. 

But the formidable thing for the Church was the collision 
with the Civil Courts. Not only did the Court of Session at- 
tempt to set aside the enactment by which the Church had 
provided against the intrusion of ministers, but step by step 
it proceeded to assail the whole jurisdiction of the Church, 
annulling spiritual sentences, breaking up Ecclesiastical 
Courts, interdicting the preaching of the Gospel and the ad- 
ministration of ordinances ; and, in every way, invading the 
ecclesiastical province, till scarcely a shred of spiritual inde- 
pendence was left to the National Church of Scotland. It was 
a singular spectacle to see a Church fostered and endowed by 
the State,—her Confession of Faith en — among the laws 
of the land, constituted on the basis of Christ’s sole headship 
over His own house, and striving to give effect—and nothing 
more than fair, legitimate effect—to this great principle, and, 
in doing so, checked and thwarted by a civil court, de- 
nounced as rebellious because she would not regulate her 
ecclesiastical procedure by the judgments of a tribunal 
erected to determine “actions civil,” and because she would 
not allow her constitutional and scriptural rights, and the 
constitutional rights of her people, to be trampled upon and 
torn from her by erring interpreters of the civil statutes of the 
realm,—appealing to the supreme civil court to recal the subor- 
dinate aggressor to its proper place and duty, and, failing this, 
appealing to the Legislature to deliver the Church from these 
assaults, and intimating, in plain language, that if this were 
not done, she would be compelled to separate from the State; 
and all the while, amid obloquy and threats and harsh com- 
pulsitors, enduring all, braving all, risking all, pursuing the 
even tenor of her way, doing the a thing and refusing at 
all hazards to do the wrong ; till at length, after many weary 
years of strife and struggle, the Parliament, by rejecting her 
Claim of Right, announced that the conditions on which the 
Church was henceforth to be established and endowed were 
such as would subject her to foreign control, and prevent her 
from giving effect to her conscientious convictions of duty. 
When the resolution of the civil magistrate was thus autho- 
ritatively declared, no room was left for hesitation or delay. 

The Claim of Right was rejected by the House of Commons 
on the 8th of March, 1843, after a discreditable and melan-. 
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choly debate, in which the demands of the Church were 
grossly misrepresented by the Government, and the argu- 
ments urged in support of them quietly evaded. The Pre- 
mier, Sir Robert Peel, avowedly dealt with a subject so dis- 
tinctively and emphatically Scottish as the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland upon “the principles of English juris- 
prudence ;” and the Home Secretary, Sir James Graham, 
exhibited that bitter animosity which had so strangely charac- 
terized his proceedings throughout the whole struggle. 
These men were followed into the lobby by a large majority 
of the members, of whom it is only the simple truth to affirm 
that very few of them even pretended to understand the sub- 
ject, or had even tried to understand it. It was significant, 
owever, and it should not be forgotten, that two-thirds of 
the Scotch members voted in favour of the Church’s claims. 
It was often said afterwards, and we believe with truth, that 
Sir Robert Peel saw and acknowledged his error when it was 
too late to remedy it; and Sir James Graham lived to avow 
in public that he looked back upon the part which he had 
acted in the series of events which led to the Disruption, “he 
would not say with remorse, but he would say with mis- 
iving ;” and to declare in private, “ My connexion with the 
isruption of your Scottish Church I have never ceased to 
deplore.” Following in the wake of such guides as these men, 
misled by false representations, infatuated, confessedly wrong, 
the majority of the House of Commons rejected the rightful 
claims of the Church of Scotland ; and it was announced that 
the terms on which alone the State would henceforth recog- 
nize and support an ecclesiastical establishment were such 
as to preclude the possibility of maintaining within it 
the principles for which the Church had been contending. 
Would the Church accept, or continue to hold, an endowment 
on these terms? To do so would be to stultify all her pro- 
fessions, and to betray at once the rights of the Christian 
people, the liberty and independence of the Church’s com- 
missioned office-bearers, and the high prerogatives of the 
Church’s Head. But her ministers would thus secure the 
advantage of State support, and escape the sufferings and 
hardships which they must otherwise incur. Would they, 
then, as worldly politicians expected and predicted, shrink 
from such a sacrifice and succumb to such a pressure? 
Would the men who had often declared that they would 
rather suffer than sin, consent, after all, to sin rather than 
suffer—to retain their comfortable livings and abandon their 
unprofitable principles? "Was the Church now, in her hour 
of trial, to afford to the world the noble spectacle of high 
profession embodied in holy practice, of principle main- 
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tained at all hazards and at every cost? Or, was she to 
become the laughing-stock of the profligate and profane, to 
give point to the infidel’s sneer, to — true disciples, to 
cause not a few to stumble, and to endamage the interests of 
true religion for many generations ? Such was the question 
which had now to be answered, not in words, but by deeds; 
and promptly and decidedly was that answer given. The 
Claim of Right was rejected in March ; the General Assembly 
was to meet in May, and it would then be seen what the 
Church would do. 

Meanwhile, there was neither indecision as to the path of 
duty nor doubt as to the issue. Here and there, indeed, 
there might still be found some sanguine individuals who 
contrived to believe that even at the last hour the Go- 
vernment would interpose with a legislative measure, and 
prevent the impending catastrophe; but their amiable 
credulity did not materially impede the active preparations 
which were everywhere made for meeting the shock ; and the 
crash was looked forward to and awaited, not in mute apathy 
and dismay, as men await the advent of a deadly pestilence 
which no effort cati avert and no prudence elude, but as the 
thorough seaman prepares for the coming storm, not blind to 
the danger, but resolutely and alertly setting himself to 
encounter it, trimming sails, strengthening stays, and doing 
everything that stout hearts and strong hands can effect , for 
preserving the = ship and bringing her safe through her 
hour of peril. The loud, earnest, cheery voice of Chalmers 
pealed, like the blast of a clarion, over the land, calling upon 
all good men and true to bestir themselves in making pro- 
vision for the maintenance of Gospel ordinances throughout 
Scotland in connexion with the dis-established Church. Asso- 
ciations rapidly arose in town and country at his bidding ; an 
extensive but simple machinery was set up and brought into 
easy and vigorous operation, and Chalmers looked smilingly 
on, or, in ringing tones of direction, and reproof, and 
encouragement, he rebuked the fears of the timid, pushed 
on the slow and the sluggish, and showed to men 
how easy it was, by the blessing of God upon willing and 
wide-spread effort, to accomplish what would have been 
regarded a few months before as an impossibility. And thus, 
while many were holding their breath for fear, or looked 
upon all this stir and activity as a feint to frighten the 
Government withal, and as mere fanatical folly and delusion, 
this great leader and his coadjutors devoted all their energies 
to the work, and calmly fuced the shock which was to rend 
the Church in pieces. 

-After a few weeks of this vigorous preparation, the eventful 
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day dawned. From an early hour of that bright summer 
morning, the doors of St. Andrew's Church, where the Assem- 
bly were to meet, were besieged by an eager but serious 
crowd, and from an equally early hour meetings for prayer— 
no one except the Hearer of Prayer knows how many—were 
held to invoke the Divine blessing upon the great deed 
which that day was to witness, and upon those who were to 
be its principal actors. The morning hours wore on; there 
was the usual military array in the streets, the glitterin 
armour, the prancing steeds; there was the usual splendi 
peer of the Royal Commissioner ; there was the usual 
oliday crowd: but it was manifest that the profound interest 
which many a thoughtful face evinced that day had little 
connexion with any of these. A spectacle beyond comparison 
more thrilling and impressive was approaching. Public wor- 
ship was conducted in the High Church by the Moderator, 
Dr. Welsh, a man worthy of the place which he occupied on 
that memorable day—and more could not be said for any 
man; the members of the Assembly proceeded to their usual 
place of meeting, where the body of the edifice had been 
reserved for them, the galleries and every other available 
space having been crammed to suffocation hours before. The 
Moderator took his seat, walking with deliberate yet firm step 
to the chair, looking anxious and pale, yet calm and deter- 
mined—giving you the impression of one who felt that he 
had an appalling task to perform, but also of one who was 
resolved, through grace, to do it faithfully, and of one who, 
through grace, was the very man to do it well. The Lord 
Commissioner—the Marquis of Bute—had taken his seat 
on the throne; ladies and distinguished official personages 
crowded the throne gallery ; every corner of the building was 
packed to the uttermost; the Moderates in close array on the 
right of the chair, looking in general comfortable and com- 
placent, yet expectant, and a few of them appearing to be 
awed and disturbed ; the Evangelicals on the left, grave, 
resolute, and unfaltering. The Assembly having engaged 
in devotional exercises, the Moderator explained that, in- 
stead of directing the roll to be called in the ordinary 
manner, he had now to read a paper which he held in his 
hand. Every eye was fixed upon him, every ear was strained 
to catch his words, ‘Hush! hush!” was uttered by hundreds 
of voices, and as he proceeded, strong-lunged men on the 
back benches of the Moderate side cried, “Speak out! 
speak out!” which they continued loudly to repeat for a few 
seconds longer, till Dr. Welsh gave utterance, with peculiar 
emphasis, to the word “ Protest,” and that word, so pro- 
nounced by him as to circulate round the walls, and some- 
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how to search into every corner and cranny of the densely- 
crowded church, seemed effectually to silence all interruption. 
The reading of the now famous document proceeded, and at 
the close the Moderator laid it upon the table of the Assem- 
bly, bowed to the Royal Commissioner, stepped from the 
chair and moved towards the door. He was closely followed 
by the whole Evangelical party. Bench after bench was 
emptied ; the passages were filled with earnest men all facin 

outward ; a ringing cheer burst from the i engine 
however, in a moment, and stilled into silence or into tears 
by the solemnity of the scene; the Moderates—strange to 
say, incredulous to the last in regard to the decisive step 
which their brethren were to take, and still more in regard 
to the numbers that were prepared to take it—less com- 
placent and thoroughly bewildered now, gazed with astonish- 
ment and dismay upon the appalling void which every instant 
yawned wider and wider before their eyes; the Queen’s Com- 
missioner started from his seat and hurried into his retiring- 
room, and the high officials around him looked aghast at the 
catastrophe which some of them had helped to precipitate.* 
Outside, the wide street rang with acclamations; a long pro- 
cession was formed; and hedged in by a living wall, on the 
right hand and on the left, did that honoured host move on, 
with many an earnest prayer breathed for them, many a 
warm “God bless you!” uttered, many a tearful eye beam- 
ing upon them, many fervent thanksgivings for the grace 
given to them; the rich, the poor, the old, the young— 
venerable patriarchs, standing hat in hand, their long white 
hair waving in the breeze—children, summoned from their 
play to behold what having once seen they would never 
torget—all gazing with awe upon a grand moral spectacle 
such as Scotland ad not witnessed for centuries, and which 
few other countries have ever been privile to behold. 
Then there was the marvellous assemblage at Canonwills, the 





* Reluctantly do we pass over the numerous interesting incidents connected 
with this exodus which crowd upon our memory. One of these is so asso- 
ciated with the scene that we cannot refrain from ———— it. There is 
before our mind’s eye, as seen on the evening preceding the Disruption, the 
truly venerable figure of Dr. Somerville, of Drummelzier, vege in the porch 
of st. Luke’s Church, waiting to sign the Protest. He was so infirm that next 
day he had to be conveyed to the church ; but, to the rise of his a 
he ay in the street along with the rest of his brethren. i 
how he had managed to get out, he said, cheerily, ‘‘ Oh, I just came out with 
the rough of them.” It was in reference to this worthy minister that the late 
Dr. M‘Crie wrote to his friend Dr. Andrew Thomson : ‘Tell him that if all 
the General Assembly were like-minded with him, I would willingly become 
their door-keeper ; and that if I could be assured there were as true, 
staunch, thorough, out-and-out Calvinists and Presbyterians in the Auld Kirk, 
as I think him to be, I would not be much afraid to enter its walls to- 
morrow. —Life of Dr. M‘Crie, p. 217. 
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immense building crowded to the roof, awaiting with eager- 
ness, yet with unshaken confidence, the arrival of the many 
hundreds of ministers, elders, and probationers who were 
expected to come in due time, and for whom room was 
reserved in the centre and other divisions of the hall, and as 
they streamed in at the doors in numbers which filled the 
hearts of friends with thankfulness and rebuked the worldly 
scepticism of enemies, there rang forth a series of as heart 
cheers as ever greeted those who had fought a hard battle 
and won a great victory. As each well-known leader appeared 
there burst forth a fresh acclamation of welcome ; and when, 
after the never-to-be-forgotten opening prayer of Dr. Welsh, 
the name of Dr. Chalmers was mentioned as his successor, 
the enthusiasm reached its climax, the whole vast assembly 
starting to their feet, and cheering with a heartfelt and 
boundless fervour, which even at this distant day it is 
thrilling to recall. 

These memorable incidents have often been described, 
but hardly any language—and certainly nét ours—can 
convey an adequate impression of their picturesque as 
well as their moral grandeur. We have simply at- 
tempted to tell something of what we were privi- 
leged to witness—and a privilege of no ordinary kind we 
have ever regarded it—and yet how much remains untold. 
One of the minor, but very significant, memorabilia of that 
eventful day was the quiet announcement of the order of 
business : that to-morrow (Friday) such a deputation would 
be heard, and on Saturday the reports of such-and-such com- 
mittees would be received—very much what would have 
taken place had the Assembly still been meeting in St. 
Andrew’s Church instead of Cannonmills Hall. SWhy it 
seemed as if the tremendous shock which the Church had 
sustained had not, even for a single day, thrown her machinery 
out of order or disturbed its easy and effective play. Calmly, 
and as if nothing had happened, she set herself to the dis- 
charge of all her functions as a Christian Church, and, disen- 
tangled from much that had encumbered her movements, 
sustained and maintained by the grace which had been vouch- 
safed her in the hour of trial, she braced herself hopefully 
to her task, confident that He whose high prerogatives as 
King of Zion she had been honoured to contend for, would 
now grant her all needful help for the great task to which 
she felt herself called. 

What a contrast between the two Assemblies—the Esta- 
blished and the Free! In the latter, all was animation and 
joy and love—thankfulness for what had been achieved, hope 
for the future, perfect harmony of sentiment and brotherliness 
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of feeling, with nothing to disturb, but everything to con- 
firm the concord and happiness. In the other, gloom and 
despondency—mingled in some with regret, in others with 
shame—reigned almost unrelieved. What a sight was pre- 
sented to the few spectators in the gallery! Even the steady 
old Moderates looked haggard and anxious, and the others, 
sprinkling the benches which but the other day were filled 
with the Evangelical party, and on which there were wont to 
sit for years the men of greatest mark—intellectually and 
morally—in all Scotland, ts strange occupants of such a 
position, ‘the Forty,” and the few who joined them at the 
last hour, certainly presented a very sorry spectacle. 

One disorderly scene may be here recorded, as illustrative 
of the popular feeling which at that time of excitement could 
not be.always restrained within decent bounds. A few days 
after the Disruption, the question of reponing the Strathbogie 
ministers was discussed in the Established Assembly. e 
discussion was carried on till after the hour when the Free 
Assembly adjourned, and the galleries, usually so silent and 
deserted since the 18th, were once more well filled with 
spectators. The point at issue was whether the notorious 
Strathbogie ministers should be reponed by an express act of 
the Assembly, or simply be regarded as never having been 
deposed, inasmuch as the civil court had pronounced against 
the deposition. The thorough-going old Moderates took up 
the latter position, and moved accordingly. The opposite 
motion to repone was made by one of the “ Forty,”° Mr 
Story, of Rosneath. The debate went drearily on for a 
time, and then came loud calls for the vote. But the taking 
of the vote was the difficulty and the dread. The “ Protest 
had not yet been considered ; the names attached to it were 
still upon the roll of Assembly; was that roll to be called 
simply as it stood, or were the names of the protesters to be 
omitted ? The matter was referred to the Moderator, and he 
decided that the roll must be called just as it stood, that not 
a single name could be legally omitted. But then there 
were those awful galleries, filled once more with an eager 
crowd of whose sentiments the Assembly were more than 
suspicious. Every effort was made, but made in vain, to 
induce Mr. Story to withdraw his motion and allow the 
other to pass without a vote. The “ Moderates” would not, 
of course, withdraw their motion, confident that they had 
now a large majority. ‘There was, therefore, no help for it — 
to the vote they must go. One of the northern Synods stood 
that year first on the roll. The clerk read out the names in 
a clear sonorous voice—some answering and many silent—till 
he came to the name of an individual who sat as an _ for 

+ 
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a Highland Presbytery. The name of “ Doctor David Welsh” 


rang over the house, and it met with a response which was 

ectly astounding. A wild cheer burst from the gallery, 
hats and handkerchiefs waved, loud hurrahs, pealing round, 
and again and again renewed, greeted the loved name of the 
man who had so nobly performed his part on the day of the 
Disruption. The scene beneath was no less demonstrative. 
Some half-score of members might be seen violently gesticu- 
lating and shouting, naturally indignant at such an inter- 
ruption; the stentorian voice of Dr. Robertson, of Ellon, 
being heard far above the rest ; fists were fiercely shaken at 
the surging galleries, and the Moderator, on becoming audible, 
was understood to threaten “ an application to the civil power 
for protection,” an unlucky appeal, which had only the effect 
of diciting another rude burst of derision. As the calling of 
the roll proceeded, other well-known names received a similar 
though somewhat less boisterous welcome, and it must have 
been something like a relief from torture to the Assembly 
when that usually simple and prosaic, but in this case most 
mortifying, operation came to an end. 

We cannot dwell longer upon Disruption incidents. Only 
one thing more we should like to say. It was often remarked 
how happy and cheérful the “ outed” ministers were, and 
what a contrast was presented by those who declined to 
‘come out,” or to sacrifice their manses, glebes, and stipends. 
We have seen something of both classes, and can frankly 
testify that the happiest set of men whom we ever knew 
were the outed ministers at the time of the Disruption. 
Seldom has the promise of the “ hundred-fold more in this 
life,” which Christ has promised to those who for His sake 
have forsaken houses and lands, been more strikingly verified. 
The testimony of an approving conscience beamed in their 
very faces and brightened their new homes; while, in the 
work set before them there was much to enliven their hearts, 
and compensate for their privations. 

The Free Church started upon her dis-established career 
amid the acclamations of an admiring people, sustained by 
the happy consciousness of having done her duty in very 
trying circumstances, and cheered, as she believed and felt, 
by the approving smile of her living Head. True, her 
ministers were stripped in one day of their endowments, 
deprived at once of every farthing of the provision by which 
they had hitherto been supported, of the houses which had 
sheltered them, and of the edifices in which their congrega- 
tions had worshipped. Yet we see the men who were thus 
suddenly impoverished at home resobving to carry on, with 
unimpaired, or rather with increased, efficiency, all the 
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Church’s enterprises abroad ; to prosecute zealously the missions 
to Jews and Gentiles ; to attend to the spiritual interests of 
Presbyterians throughout the vast colonial empire of Great 
Britain; todo more than ever for the evangelization of the 
lapsed masses in the large towns of Scotland, and, at the 
same time, to build up the Tabernacle anew, so that the 
ordinances of the Gospel might be supplied to all the mem- 
bers and adherents of the Free Church of Scotland, whether 
in populous cities or in thinly-peopled rural districts. It 
was a great work which lay before that emancipated Church, 
and right promptly did she address herself to the task ; and 
now, after the lapse of twenty years, we may say that, after 
all necessary deductions are made for the occasional mistakes 
and shortcomings from which no human enterprise is free, 
right nobly has she performed it. She was cheered at the 
outset by ardent expressions of sympathy from other non- 
established Churches at home and abroad; she was fortified 
by the cordial recognition of her as the true Church of Scot- 
land by the sister Presbyterian communities of England and 
Ireland; and she was, ere long, encouraged by the an- 
nounced adhesion of every missionary to Gentile and Jew—a 
most signal testimony to her principles. With all these and 
many other incitements, and in the strength of her great 
Head, well might she go energetically forward. Nothin 

languished. Every Christian enterprise was prosecuted wit 

fresh life and vigour. The duty of the Church to propagate 
the Gospel among all nations was kept full in view, and full, 
practical effect was given to the principle. At home a vast 
amount of work had to be undertaken. Ministers retired 
from the excitement and applause of the metropolis to the 
pleasant homes which they were now to leave, and they 
did not retire to sit down in despondency, bemoaning their 
hard fate, and sinking into stupor and lethargy, but to pre- 
pare for the full and faithful administration of all religious 
ordinances to their people, and earnestly and hopefully to 
set themselves to the task of repairing the breaches in the 
walls of Zion. Doubtless, there were many sore hearts and 
many sad farewells. But nobly were these faithful men 
seconded and sustained. We speak not here of the grace 
which was given them from above, but of the encouragement 
and support which they received from their wives and 
children in abandoning, for Christ’s sake, their earthly all. We 
have never forgotten, and never can forget, a letter from a 
country minister’s wife to her husband in Edinburgh, at the 
time of the Disruption. The writer was, and had long been, 
in very delicate health, and if she and her family should be 
obliged to leave the manse and go she knew not whither, the 
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trial would be a very hard one; yet the only anxiety which 
that letter exhibited was that the ministers might be kept 
steadfast and faithful, and be made willing to suffer the loss 
of all things rather than betray their Master’s cause. There 
breathed in that letter as true a martyr spirit as ever ani- 
mated a sufferer at the stake. The busband smilingly read 
to us a sentence or two, not as if it was anything extraordi- 
nary, but as a specimen of the way in which the ministers’ 
wives were acting, put the letter in his pocket, and without a 
moment’s hesitation did what he and she saw to be the right 
thing! Many similar incidents might be recorded, and they 
would form a very precious record indeed. We would fain 
hope that some of them may yet be rescued from impending 
oblivion ere the friends in whose memories they yet linger 
shall have all passed away. 

What a busy summer was that which followed the Disrup- 
tion! The scene of “ Leaving the Manse” was repeated all 
over Scotland, from the distant Shetland Isles to the Solway, 
and other houses had to be procured, if possible, for the 
ministers and their families. Hundreds of churches had to 
be built; the whole ecclesiastical machinery had to be re- 
organized; the Gospel had to be preached far more exten- 
sively than it had ever been before; in short, every willing 
worker, clerical and lay, found plenty to do; and it was re- 
freshing to see how willing men were at that time, and how 
much they were enabled to accomplish. 

When the Assembly met in Glasgow, in October, 1843, 
five short months after the Disruption, cheering reports were 

iven in of wonderful progress made in the interval. There 

ad been thirty additional ministers ordained ; there were 
already 754 congregations and stations, and of these upwards 
of 600 were sanctioned charges (deducting colleagues and 
professors, the ministers of congregations in the Free Church, 
in May, 1843, numbered 449). The great work of preaching 
the Gospel had been prosecuted throughout the land with 
unprecedented zeal; vast multitudes had listened to the mes- 
sage of salvation; an unwonted solemnity, combined with 
unusual = in all Christian objects, had been manifested ; 
congregations had sprung up everywhere and had already 
been extensively organized ; the business of church building 
had been diligently attended to, though, of course, very much 
still remained to be done in this department. The Report 
upon the last-mentioned subject declared, ‘ Four hundred 
and seventy ministers (i.e., including colleagues, &c.) left 
their churches on the 18th of May, and in the course of five 
months we find ourselves called upon to form seven hundred 
congregations and to erect seven hundred churches.” It was 
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further reported that already upwards of 200,000/. had been 
subscribed for church building, in addition to the large sums 
contributed for the support of the ministry, for missionary, 
and for all other objects. As to Missions, it was already ap- 
parent that amid all the manifold and pressing claims of the 
Church at home, the contributions to the missionary cause 
were not to decline. On the contrary, the collections which 
had been made during the short interval between May and 
October betokened that the Free Church would raise at least 
as much for Missions within her own borders as had pre- 
viously been raised by the whole unbroken Church of Scot- 
land. The adhesion of a// the missionaries was announced at 
this Assembly, and the announcement was hailed with rap- 
turous applause. Dr. Gordon intimated that the sum now in 
hand for carrying on the whole India Mission amounted to 
precisely 327/., and that, now that the Free Church had the 
happiness and honour to possess all the men, she must be pre- 
pared to maintain unimpaired, and to extend rather than 
curtail, her missionary operations. The Assembly joyfully 
assented, and virtually gave the required pledge. It is truly 
refreshing to look back ‘to these spirit-stirring times, and 
mark the strong faith, the earnest yet well-weighed and de- 
liberate resolve, the deep thankfulness for the past prompting 
to activity and endurance and devotedness in the future, the 
pervading harmony and brotherly love, and the readiness 
and hopeful confidence with which apparently insurmountable 
difficulties were confronted and onerous duties undertaken. 
One remarkable source of anxiety and annoyance demanded 
the prompt attention of the Assembly, and forms a curious 
and significant episode in the early history of the Free Church. 
Some extensive land proprietors in Scotland, vexed and irri- 
tated by the extent of the exodus, and hoping that this new 
and obnoxious ecclesiastical organization would fall to pieces 
under a little firm pressure, refused to allow Free Church 
congregations, composed of their own tenants and dependants, 
to meet for worship on their estates, refused to permit them 
to build churches, or, which was the same thing, refused to 
dispose of sites on which churches might be erected. This, 
of course, was tantamount to a forcible prevention, to the 
utmost of their power, of public worship in connexion with the 
Free Church over wide districts of country. They denied the 
necessary shelter to the ween they refused to allow 
them to provide this shelter for themselves ; they would not 
dispose of as much ground as a church could be built upon. 
They imagined that in this way those who had joined the 
Free Church would be compelled to.return to the Establish- 
ment, and that this odivus confederation would thus be broken 
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up. They took up their ground firmly, and as they had been 
little accustomed to be baffled upon their own estates, and 
were least of all disposed to be baffled by the Free Church, 
and as there was no law to compel them to yield, they never 
dreamt of discomfiture. But they had all along mistaken the 
men whq now formed the Free Church, and they mistook 
them still. They did not believe that they had now to deal 
with a community who knew their rights and were resolved to 
maintain them, and who would assuredly not quail before 
the frown of any order of men in the empire. e re 
-— be severe and protracted, but if the site-refusers had 
rightly understood the quality of their antagonists, they would 
probably have paused before entering upon a contest which 
could bring them no honour even if they were the victors, and 
in which they were pretty sure to be beaten. It was clear, 
palpable persecution, though perhaps they meant it not so, 
neither, possibly, did their hearts think so. The people must 
worship somewhere. They could not mount up into the air; 
they could not descend into the bowels of the earth; or, if 
they could, we presume that the subterranean regions would 
be held to belong—no one knows to what depth—to the owner 
- of the soil above. If they were to meet for worship at all, it 
must be somewhere on the surface of the earth; and if the 
proprietor of a wy or a county could thus prevent the 
public worship of God, religious liberty was at an end, the 
rights of conscience were but an empty name, and the boasted 
toleration of Britain was “‘a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 
It was well for the best interests of the country that it was 
the Free Church that was called upon to deal with this ques- 
tion, and that it was upon her that the experiment of orga- 
nized persecution, in the form of deesaiiie , was tried. 
Some of our readers may remember how stiffly the battle was 
fought, and how sorely some ministers suffered in the struggle ; 
their families being separated from them, and living at a dis- 
tance of thirty, forty, or fifty miles, and they themselves 
lodging in humble cottages, the owners of which were frowned 
upon and threatened, as if they had been harbouring poachers 
or outlaws; how the congregations stood firm and steady, 
some of them meeting wa 1 the open canopy of heaven in 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold, in drenching rain and blind- 
ee ee yet unfaltering, uttering no words of angry 
upbraiding, committing no act of violence, yet resolute to 
maintain their position at all hazards and at every cost. It 
has been the fortune of the present writer to see a congrega- 
tion worshipping in such circumstances, standing Sabbath 
after Sabbath on the wet public road, because interdicted 
from the whole of the “lands” of an extensive parish, 
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assembling there amid the storms of bleak December, and 
continuing to meet — throughout the winter. And in 
looking back upon these singular scenes, we can hardly be- 
lieve that they have been enacted in our own day and before 
our own eyes. And yet would our readers believe it, there are 
still a few specimens of site-refusing landlords to ba found in 
Scotland! Fortunately, they have not much in their power, 
and are not generally countenanced by respectable and intelli- 
gent men of their own class, but we understand that very 
lately—or even now—such spectacles as those above described 
might here and there be met with. It will be remembered, 
however, that in the progress of the conflict the strife was 
carried into the arena of Parliament, that a Special Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to investigate the 
matter, and that, after hearing ample evidence, this Committee, 
in a report drawn up, it was understood, by Sir James Graham, 
reprobated the conduct of the site-refusers, and urged the 
cessation of the practice, at the same time pointing signifi- 
cantly to a legislative remedy if the evilshould continue. The 
persecution came, in a great measure, to an end, the force of 
public opinion, effectively wielded, was too strong for it, and 
the dis-established Church now got free scope and fair play, 
and she sought no more. 

From that second General Assembly of the Free Church 
the members departed to their several spheres of labour 
cheered and animated for duty, and more and more encoura 
to address themselves vigorously to the great work which lay 
before them at home and abroad. We have glanced over 
again the Reports of those early Assemblies, and have been 
more than gratified by the perusal. We must be allowed to 
say that there is hardly any species of exercise which we have 
felt to be more interesting and instructive than the study of 
these’ records, and they should certainly be more consulted 
than they are, especia y by the ministers of the Church 
whose history they unfold. 


On reviewing the Twenty Years which have elapsed—from 
1843 to 1863—while there are some things which are sadden- 
ing, there are many which it is pleasing to reflect upon and 
record. It is sad to think how many of the great and good 
men of the Disruption era have passed away. Chalmers, and 
Gordon, and Welsh, and Cunningham, and M‘Farlan, and 
Thomas Brown, and Smyth, an Sym, and Tweedie, and 
M‘Donald, and Grey, among the ministers, are names which 
occur at once to the memory ; and of the long list of elders who 
have gone to their rest and their reward, there rise up before 
us the honoured names of Speirs, and Hamilton, and Earle 
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Monteath, and Magill Crichton, and Maitland Hog, and James 
Crawford, and Lord Breadalbane—to which we may add one 
not an elder but second to none of them—Hugh Miller.* 
Probably no Church in Christendom had such a galaxy of 
eminent ministers and elders as the Free Church on the day 
of the Disruption—and probably no Church has since then 
received so many admonitions not to trust in man. May she 
learn the lesson which has so often been pressed upon her, and 
be led to trust more implicitly than ever in her great and 
living Head ! 

Among the events which the friends of the Free Church 
can only recal with regret are the controversies and debates 
which have sprung up from time to time in the body 
itself. We do not, of course, presume to offer an opinion 
upon the merits of these controversies—we notice them as 
shadows on the bright career of this community, and as 
instructive examples of the imperfection of all things here 
below with which man has todo. These dissensions as they 
arose afforded occasion of triumph to adversaries, and pained 
the hearts, and perhaps cooled the attachment to the ‘Church, 
of many of her ardent friends. It may be that due allowance 
was not always made for human infirmity ; and when people 
wondered that godly ministers and elders should exhibit so 
much controversial heat and bitterness, probably they did not 
reflect that men thoroughly in earnest are much less likely to 
be calm and dispassionate in discussion than those who are 
comparatively indifferent about the subject in dispute. It is 
easy for persons who have no deep convictions to preserve an 
unrufflied composure in cases where men who do feel strongly 
find it impossible to be tranquil and difficult to be decorous. 

In connexion with the controversies which have arisen in 
the Free Church, it is worthy of remark that, whenever 
questions of principle were at issue, full discussion has tended 
to allay the ferment and to heal the strife. Sometimes when 
a serious difference of opinion appeared, and the matter came 
to be freely and perhaps vehemently handled in Presbyteries 
and Synods, as well as through the press and perhaps on the 
platform, it seemed but too probable that when all these 
elements of strife were brought together on the floor of the 
General Assembly the result would infallibly be an explosion. 
It has turned out otherwise. It has been made evident that 
instead of peril there is safety for such an ecclesiastical com- 
munity as the Free Church in open and fearless discussion. 
It was found that the effect of a brisk debate usually was not 





* Alas! to this melancholy list must now be added the names of William 
Campbell, Hugh Tennent, and James Miller. 
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to cause alienation and enmity, but to remove misapprehen- 
sion and to clear away confusion. So it was in the contro- 
versies which sprung up regarding the Evangelical Alliance 
and the Union of Presbyterians in the British Colonies, &c 

Wherever an important principle was involved, thorough, un- 
sparing discussion has tended to prevent rather than to cause 
a breach, to heal rather than to foster and widen division. The 
case has been different with respect to mere matters of detail ; 
here controversy has generally done harm, and seldom geod. 
The “ -e Controversy” is a memorable and distressing 
instance. The question debated was usually some matter of 
detail—whether Aberdeen should have an additional pro- 
fessor, and whether an additional session should be allowed to 
be taken at Aberdeen or Glasgow, and such like—seldom if 
ever, what general arrangement would secure the best profes- 
sional education for the future ministers of the Church. And 
the result was evil, and only evil continually. That baleful 
controversy did much to cramp and cripple the Free Church 
in her onward march. It broke up for a time old and warmly- 
cherished intimacies ; it impaired mutual confidence ; it mies 
ened the deep feeling of brotherhood which had so widely 
pervaded the body till now; it distracted the counsels and 
enfeebled the energies of the Church in every department of 
her work ; and it did much to dissolve the spell and dissipate 
the halo which had hitherto encircled her, exhibiting her to 
Christendom as encompassed with infirmity, like any other 
eeclesiastical community. It is truly a melancholy chapter, 
but surely not an uninstructive one, in the history of a great 
lnstitute. 

It is a relief to turn to incidents of a happier kind. One 
of these was the union with the ecclesiastical body known 
among the multifarious denominations of Scotland as the 
Original Secession Church, but more generally distinguished 
by the honoured name of M‘Crie. It was felt to be some- 
thing akin to a high and sacred marriage festival when, amid 
the plaudits of assembled thousands, the union which restored 
that body of seceders to the Church of their fathers was de- 
clared to be consummated. We cannot dwell, or even touch, 
upon many other interesting occurrences in the history of the 
Free Church during these twenty years. But before concluding 
our rapid and fragmentary sketch, we may call attention to 
the subject of Free Church finance, and especially to that 
masterpiece of Chalmers’ sagacity, the Sustentation Fund. 
The plan of this great fund, as devised by Chalmers, and set 
forth as the pecuniary basis on which the Free Church was 
constituted, was remarkable for its simplicity. He proposed 
that every congregation, rich and poor, should contribute, 
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according to its ability, to a common fund, and then that the 
aggregate amount so contributed should be equally divided 
among all the ministers of the Church. But, in addition 
to this, he proposed that each congregation should supple- 
ment its minister’s stipend from the church-door collections ; 
so that the ministers of large and wealthy congregations 
might obtain an income suitable to their position and require- 
ments, while the pastors whose people were comparatively 
few in number, and of limited pecuniary means, should be 
secured in a stipend which would at least place them above 
absolute anxiety or dependence. In this way ordinances 
were to a large extent provided—and it was only in some 
such way as this that they could be provided—for all the 
adherents of the Free Church throughout the land, whether 
in large towns or rural districts, whether wealthy or poor, 
numerous or few. We shall not, of course, enter into the 
discussions which have been raised regarding the mode of 
distributing this fund—whether the “ equal dividend” should 
be maintained in its integrity, or modified, or set aside in 
favour of a “ actipaniionsl one. We would only remark 


what a wonderful scheme for the support of the Gospel 
throughout all Scotland the plan as devised by Chalmers has 
roved ; how it has attached the strong to the weak, and 
inked the weak to the strong ; how it has furnished a men | 


channel through which the abounding liberality of the ric 
might flow down to their poorer brethren ; how it has sup- 
plied the means of grace to multitudes, who but for it could 
never have enjoyed them in connexion with the Free Church ; 
how it has enabled many a laborious minister to maintain his 
family, and prosecute without distraction the duties of his 
office, and has thrown the charm of independence over the 
domestic life of men of delicate feelings and scholarly habits, 
little disposed and little able to grapple with money affairs. 
In many a country manse the Sustentation Fund is felt to be 
the great financial triumph of the Free Church. 

But the whole subject of the financial condition and 
achievements of this denomination deserves attention. There 
cannot have been less than six millions sterling raised 
by the Free Church for religious and ecclesiastical objects 
since the Disruption. During these twenty years the annual 
amount contributed for sustentation, building, congrega- 
tional, and missionary — has much more fre - 
quently exceeded than fallen short of 300,000/. The 
various items are exhibited in the public accounts pre- 
sented to each — and afterwards printed and pub- 
lished ; and the array of figures is noteworthy. So far from 
the missionary and educational schemes df the Church being 
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injuriously affected by the large sums contributed year by 
year for the support of the ministry and for building, from 
which the Church before the Disruption was, in a great 
measure, exempt, we find that while the total sum raised in 
1842 by the entire unbroken Church, from all sources, for all 
the “ schemes,” was 27,644/. 15s. 34d. ; the amount collected 
for the same or similar object, in 1863, by the Free Church 
alone, was 54,2577. 2s.; and this in addition to nearly 
50,0007. expended upon building, and nearly 150,000/. con- 
tributed as stipends and supplements to ministers. Whata 
rich and, apparently, almost exhaustless mine of wealth for 
the = of Christianity at home and abroad is indicated 
by these figures! How ample do they show the resources of 
the Church to be for sending the Gospel to all lands! Who 
could have believed some thirty years ago, when the Church 
of Scotland, having at length awoke to a conviction of her 
duty in this matter, was timidly venturing upon the experi- 
ment of inviting her congregations to collect once or twice a- 
year for religious objects at home or abroad, and when 4,000/. 
or 5,000/. would have .been regarded as a large sum to be 
realized from such collections—who could have believed 
that a moiety of the community could with ease raise fifty or 
a hundred times as much! We had ourselves the fortune to 
sit for many years in the well-attended church of a populous 
parish, and never saw or heard of a collection or contribution 
of any kind for the missionary cause ; and when on one occa- 
sion a collection was made for a charitable object, and some 
7l. or 8i. realized, we well remember the worthy Moderate 
minister referring to it next Sabbath with evident emotion— 
all the more evident that emotion was with him a very rare 
phenomenon—and giving his people what sounded in our 
young ears very like an assurance that a few more of such 
acts of singular beneficence would make heaven’s gate fly 
open to them. “Go on,” he said, ‘and great will be your 
reward hereafter.” That worthy man lived to see a portion 
of his people—perhaps a fourth in number, and assuredly 
not possessing a tenth of the wealth—giving annually for 
religious purposes about twenty times above what had so 
overwhelmed him with amazement and delight. And yet 
we are satisfied that, large as the contributions of the Free 
Church have been, they have not pressed in the very least 
upon the resources of her members. We believe that, with- 
out the least difficulty, and without the most distant ap- 
—_ to pecuniary pressure, the sum now raised could be 

gly increased, that it could be at least doubled, and no 
one feel himself the poorer, and no one be the poorer, in 
consequence. In truth, however extravagant the supposi- 
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tion may appear to some, we should not be surprised if it 
should a seen, some twenty years hence, or, we trust, at 
a much earlier date, that, as Dr. Chalmers used to say, the 
Free Church has as yet been only scratching the surface 
of a fertile soil, that she has as yet only just drawn blood. 
If the Spirit of God were poured out abundantly, and if 
the providence of God continue to smile, we believe that 
it would be found a very easy thing for some who have 
been giving 50/. to give 100/., for many who have given 5/. 
to give 10/., for many who have given 1/. to give 5/., and 
very easy for multitudes to change the figure of their 
monthy or quarterly subscriptions for one three or four 
times as large. But what a power does the financial aspect 
of this denomination show to exist in the Church of Christ 
for the accomplishment of its mission upon earth ! . 

And however much the Free Church has been honoured 
to achieve at home and abroad, it is noticeable how entirely 
agreed are all who preside over and report upon her different 
departments of labour that she might do far more, and how 
faithfully they admonish her that she ought to do far more, in 
each of them. The Report of the proceedings of the General 
Assembly of 1863, now before us, is a remarkable volume. 
It is a goodly octavo, composed of 383 pages of debates, &c., 
and of thirty reports of committees, these reports varying in 
length from two to seventy pages, but amounting in all to up- 
wards of 5U0 octavo pages of closely printed letter-press. Some 
idea of the energy and activity of the Free Church may be 
obtained from the inspection of this body of reports. ey 
range over an immense and diversified array of subjects: 
Home Mission, Highlands and Islands, Colonial Churches, 
the Continent of Europe, Missions to the Heathen and to the 
Jews, Popery, Church and Manse Building, Houses for the 
Working Classes in connexion with Social Morality, Pub- 
lications, Sustentation Fund, Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, 
Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund, Temperance, Sabbath 
Observance, Education, &c., &. And some of these reports 
are in appearance and substance extensive treatises on the 
subjects reported on. For example, the report of the Colonial 
and Continental Committee presents a striking subject of 
contemplation. It may be said with hardly any exag- 
geration to embrace the whole world in its range: for it ra 
with the whole colonial empire of Great Britain, and not 
a little of the European Continent besides. Canada, with its 
Presbyterian Church, now numbering 250 ministers; Nova 
Scotia, with its 84 ministers; New Brunswick; the West 
Indies; Honduras; Madeira; New South Wales ;' Queens- 
land; Victoria; South Australia; Tasmania; Western Aus- 
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tralia; New Zealand; South Africa; India; the Medi- 
terranean Stations; all comprehended in the Colonial De- 

artment; and in the Continental, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
fond, Italy, Spain, Sweden, Eastern Russia, Silesia, and 
Bohemia. It would be easy to point out the prodigious 
multiplicity of subjects embraced in some of the other re- 
ports, but we forbear. 

It will, of course, be remembered that all these multifarious 
operations are really in addition to the ordinary work of the 
ministers and elders of the Church in administering ordi- 
nances, visiting the sick, and exercising government and 
discipline in the several congregations within her bounds, of 
all which no formal account is taken, and no reports presented 
to the General Assembly. It is not the stated and important 
duties which labourers in the vineyard discharge from day to 
er and from week to week, each in his own mata of which 

uu 


lic cognizance is taken on such occasions. Of these 
abours no general record is kept—except that which is kept 
on high. e great work of the Free Church is in Scotland, 
not in the colonies of Britain, or among the heathen or the 
Jews—in the pulpits of her 800 ministers from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, and among the households of her adherents from 
day to day, not in regions lying beyond her pale. We shall 


not be suspected of throwing out the suggestion that she 
should /imit her efforts to her own peculiar home sphere, or 
look so exclusively at her own things as to omit to look also 
at the things of others. Far from it—the farthest possible. 
It is our decided conviction that she might do much more, 
and ought to do much more, than she is doing for the exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom at home and abroad. Yet does the 
remark hold true that, voluminous as are the Reports pre- 
sented to successive Assemblies, and vast and varied as are 
the operations of which they speak, the staple distinctive 
work of the Church hardly appears in them at all; the daily 
duties of her ministers and elders are not chronicled; and 
all the energy and effort which here find a fitting record are 
energy and effort put forth in addition to what is expended 
within her own domain—a surplusage, so to speak, not cer- 
tainly in the sense of being over and above what she is bound . 
by her duty to Christ to perform, but over and above the en- 
grossing and peculiar labours of her office bearers as ministers 
and elders of particular congregations. And if the mere 
overflow or surplus of effort, beyond what strictly falls to 
every spiritual labourer to perform in his own proper sphere, 
be so great, what must be the aggregate amount of work 
done in Scotland within this limit from week to week, month 
to month, and year to year! 
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Had our space permitted, there are many other incidents 
and circumstances connected with the Free Church which we 
could have wished to notice. One of these is the remarkable 
episode of the “Cardross Case,” which, after a protracted 
struggle in the courts of law, has at last been brought toa 
close. We have only room to say that as the principle 
involved was the same as that for which the Church contended 
in the “Ten Years’ Conflict,” so it has been found that in 
maintaining it at all hazards and against every assailant she is 
as resolute and unyielding now as she was then. And the 
issue has not been encouraging to her enemies. They are 
slow to learn the lesson, but perhaps they will in time be 
convinced that the Free Church of Scotland is not an antago- 
nist with which it is prudent or safe to provoke an encounter, 
and that it is about the last denomination in the empire upon 
which the experiment of attempting to subordinate spiritual 
jurisdiction to secular can be hopefully tried. 

Such has the Free Church been in the past, and such is 
she now. What her future career is to be who can foretell ? 
In 1843 her ministers numbered 470. Twenty years after- 
wards, on the 15th of May, 1863, the list of ministers then 
standing on the roll of Presbyteries comprised 885 names, 
exclusive of professors and some others not drawing stipend 
from the Sustentation Fund. What will be the number when 
twenty years more shall have passed away? And what will 
then be the number of her missionaries to the heathen and 
her ministers in the world-wide colonies of Britain? The field 
in Scotland is limited, though the limit is ‘yet far from 
having been reached ; but the foreign and colonial field is 
practically boundless. How is the Church most efficiently to 
fulfil her mission? We cannot allow ourseives to anticipate 
any other destiny for the Free Church of Scotland than that 
of growth and progress. Then, is she to grow gradually as 
heretofore, adding a dozen or two of new congregations to 
her roll every year ; or is she now to expand per saltum, and, 
by a process of union with other Presbyterian bodies, to 
attain at once, in conjunction with them, to well-nigh double 
her present magnitude, and acquire a vastly-increased power 
of promoting the Redeemer’s cause at home and abroad ? 
Are the differences—in principle or feeling—between the 
Free Church and other communities of unendowed Presby- 
terians so great that it would be better for religion that they 
should remain separate; or are they so slight as fully to 
warrant and imperatively to call for union? Upon the 
practical answer given to these questions momentous issues 
depend. 


, * 
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Arr. IV.— Unevhausted Resources of Christian Evidence.* 


wet Professor Rogers happily designated, some years ago, 

“the Eclipse of Faith,” te cil) ar visibly abvsasing. 
We have no fears, of course, that the eclipse will ever become 
complete, and it is not of the nature of such phenonema to be 
permanent. Such obscurations in the moral world, like those 
of the heavenly bodies, are often only partial, and are always 
only transient. But the fears which an eclipse of faith 
excites are better grounded than those imaginary terrors 
which used to be created by eclipses of the sun and moon. 
They are only too real—they are anything but superstitious. 
Unbelief is the poison of souls. It is the negation of the first 
and most indispensable condition of all religious life. “He 
that cometh to God must believe,” as indispensably as to have 
the sensation of light one must have eyes, or to have the sensa- 
tion of sound one must have ears. In every form, even the 
mildest, unbelief is a canker-worm at the very root of piety. 
Like a plague, it slays innumerable souls while it lasts, and 
though it passes away again, its victim-souls continue dead 


and lost. It has a special malignity, indeed, which belongs 
to no other form of human evil. It is the only sin of man 
which, in its own nature, involves a ese and denial of the 


Divine Saviour and His salvation. Hence the deep concern 
which the spread of such a virulent mischief cannot fail to 
excite in every Christian heart, and the gathering alarm 
which keeps pace with the growing symptoms of its diffusion 
and activity. 

And such symptoms are only too abundant at the present 
time. Witness the recent publication of such works as the 
new edition of Strauss’s Leben Jesu,” in which he ad- 
dresses himself with an air of confidence, as if assured of a 
wide-spread sympathy, to the whole German le ; and the 
two forms of Rénan’s “ Vie de Jesus,” which have been 
spread in thousands and tens of thousands of copies among 
all classes, educated and uneducated, in France. Witness 
among ourselves the now open infidelity of the Westminster 
Review, and the less extreme, but still decided, Rationalism 
of other periodical journals, which all circulate freely in our 
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lending libraries and reading-rooms. Witness the existence 
among us of an infidel association, recently alluded to in 
terms of deep regret by Lord Brougham at York, “ for the 

urpose of directing an organized assault upon the Christian 
faith,” and which, he tells us, is busy “ distributing infidel 
tracts, conducting a periodical work, and holding meetings 
for debate, both in the southern counties and even as far north 
as Edinburgh.” But these open and declared assailants of 
Christianity are not the most dangerous propagators of un- 
belief. Lord Brougham also referred to others among us, 
‘* whose attacks are not plain and open, but covert and in- 
sidious, casting doubts and raising suspicions without such a 
direct assault as the religion itself might meet and repel 
—nay, sometimes proceeding from persons who avow their 
belief, but would reduce the subject of it to such dimensions 
as leave it unstable and incapable of defence.” We all know 
whom these allusions point to. They plainly refer to a state 
of things in the Church of England which is without all 
previous example in its history, and which is now filling with 
astonishment and alarm not only an immense proportion of 
its own ministry and members, but all of every denomination 
throughout the land who are concerned for the honour of 
God’s Word, and the interests of fundamental Christian 
truth. Why the very foundations of the faith have been 
tampered with and challenged by eminent ministers of that 
Church, and not only so, but it has hitherto been found im- 
possible to apply the discipline of the Church to any of these 
offenders. ‘The authors of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews ” have been 
able to make good, in the court of last appeal; their legal 
right to remain in the National Church ; and the faithfulness 
of the two Houses of Convocation in condemning the incul- 
pated volume, has only served to draw upon them a bitter 
and contemptuous censure and warning from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, speaking from the woolsack. Meanwhile, a colonial 
bishop, who has offended in a similar sense, is waiting to be 
rescued from the hands of his own metropolitan by the same 
court of appeal which has thrown its shield of protection 
over Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson; and men begin to fear 
that even a bishop will be allowed to teach that the Penta- 
teuch is a book of fables, and that Jesus Christ himself was 
too little of a scholar and critic to know it, and yet have a 
mae fe remain a bishop of the Church of England notwith- 
standing. 

These are only a few of the sad symptoms of the spread of 
unbelief in various degrees and forms, both without and 
within the Church. But these few must suffice for the pre- 
sent; and for the present, too, we must waive all reference 
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to the various causes which have been at work to produce 
this remarkable outbreak of an evil which is never, indeed, 
wholly absent from society, and never can be expected to be 
so, but which has only of late begun to show itself to any 
formidable extent within the enclosure of the orthodox 
Churches of Britain. For the question which we mainly 
propose to consider at present is the very interesting and 
important one—whether the advance of Christian apolo- 
getics is keeping pace with the advance of unbelief —whether 
the Christian evidences are being developed in new forms 
and degrees of power to meet the new forms and develop- 
ments of Infidelity and Rationalism—whether, in a word, 
Christianity is proving herself to have resources of evidence 
still fresh and unexhausted to meet and to overcome all the 
assaults of her enemies, and to enable her to maintain her 
position as firmly as ever at the very head of the world’s 
civilization ? We hear many predictions from her adversaries 
that the day of her downfall and ruin is at hand. Is it then 
come to this, that we have now grave reason to tremble for 
the ark of God? or have we not, on the contrary, 

grounds to feel assured, in view of the fresh resources which 
the Christian argument is developing and bringing forward 
into the field of conflict, that the ark is safe even in the 


midst of enemies, ever increasing in number and in boastful- 
ness? There exist, we are persuaded, good grounds for this 
assurance ; and to indicate some of these, in the way of hints 
and suggestions, rather than of full and adequate exposition, 
is the object of the present paper. 

Our readers are all aware that in the evidential school of 
Foley: including such recent writers as Chalmers, Taylor, 


Miall, and others, it has been usual to lay the main stress of 
the Christian argument upon the external rather than the 
internal evidences—i.e., rather upon the attestations borne 
to Christianity from without, than upon the self-attesting, 
self-evidencing power of Christianity and the Christian docu- 
ments from within. The internal evidences were regarded 
rather as auwiliaries to the main proof, than as the main proof 
itself. Even the character of Christ was ranked by Paley as 
a mere auxiliary evidence, as though the radiant presence of 
the sun hi in the heavens were not the best and the all- 
sufficing proof of his existence and glory. Under such an 
estimate and arrangement, it was natural that the external 
evidences should be more studied and elaborated than the 
internal—the former being regarded as the supreme Christian 
bulwark and defence. But within the last twenty years a 
great change has taken place in this respect, comenpennine 
to a remarkable change which has occ in the tention 
@ 
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method of unbelief. Itwas Hume’s famous “Essay on Miracles” 
that gave form and arrangement to the Evidences of Paley. 
It is the “Leben Jesu” of Strauss that has given a new 
direction and development to the apologetics of our own 
age. Between Hume and Paley the question of the Chris- 
tian miracles was one of external testimony—Hume deny- 
ing the sufficiency of the testimony; Paley maintaining its 
sufficiency and redundancy. Strauss holds a miracle to be 
impossible in its very nature and idea, and, therefore, in- 
capable of proof by any amount of testimony whatever. Dis- 
regarding, therefore, all testimonies external to the New 
Testament, he carries the war into the Christian documents 
themselves. His method is critical. His aim is to show that 
the four Gospels contain the evidences of their own untruth 
and unreality ; he magnifies their differences into contradic- 
tions ; he makes no account of the innumerable points of main 
importance on which they agree by reason of the numerous 
small points on which he alleges them irreconcileably to differ ; 
and he resolves the whole Evangelical history into a my- 
thology, upon the alleged showing and evidence of the Gospels 
themselves. Such a critique of the Christian documents, it 
is plain, could only be met by another critique more true and 
just. The controversy was thus fairly removed from the ex- 
ternal to the internal field, and the special work of the 
Christian apologist now came to be to show that the New 
Testament is its own best evidence, instead of being its 
own sufficient confutation. The internal evidences have thus 
come to be developed more largely during the last quarter of a 
century than at any previous period. 

The external evidences remain, of course, as logically stron 
and impregnable as before. We have no sympathy with 
those writers of the Coleridge and Maurice School, who 
speak disparagingly of Paley and his ‘successors. A his- 
torical religion cannot dispense with historical evidences 
additional to its own documents—i.e., with ancient col- 
lateral testimonies to its foundation-facts and primary 
documents. The absence of such evidences would be almost 
an insuperable objection to its historic truth; the presence 
and validity of such historical vouchers are nearly indis- 
pensable conditions of rational conviction ; and the service 
done by writers like Paley and Chalmers, in ing 
and handling such proofs to the greatest advantage, is a 
service which can never lose anything of its value and im- 
portance. Still, we think, it is a great improvement in 
apologetic tactics that the internal evidences should now be 
regarded and used as the chief weapon of defence, and the 
main strength of the Christian position.’ it ‘is the method 
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which co mds best with our Lord’s sublime claim to be 
the Light of the world, which if he is, as we assuredly 
believe him to be, he cannot but shine, and be perfectly 
visible in his own light. It is the method, too, which our 
age specially needs; for nothing now, it would seem, will be 
able to convince unbelief that Christ was a miraculous person 
intervening in history, unless Christ is able to compel that 
conviction by his own superhuman and super-earthly great- 
ness and glory. But whether this tactical change be deemed 
an improvement or not, it is certain that a great development 
of the resources of the Christian argument in this direction 
has been lately going on, and is likely to go on with in- 
creasing speed. 

The fundamental principle of modern unbelief in its 
most recent form—the philosophical dogma which lies at 
the root of all its hostile criticism both of the Christian 
system and its canonical documents—is the principle, the 
dogma, that all miracle or supernatural intervention is im- 
possible and inconceivable, and therefore wholly incapable 
of proof; a miracle can never be real; a narrative in- 
terwoven with miracle can never be regarded as true 
history, rationally or scientifically. Such is the fundamental 
axiom of Strauss and Baur, of Rénan and Baden Powell. 
How, then, have the Christian advocates of our time been 
meeting and confronting this master-principle of modern 
unbelief? They have sometimes confronted it as a philo- 
sophical dogma with philosophical reasonings, claiming to be 
as purely scientific as those by which its upholders have tried 
to maintain it; and they have been able to do this with great 
force of argument. Witness the Essay on Miracles by Professor 
Mansel, of Oxford, in the “ Aids to Faith,” where he replies 
to the essay of Powell, and the “ Treatise on the Supernatural 
in relation to the Natural,’ by Professor M‘Cosh, of Belfast ; 
in both of which works corroborations of their reasonings are 
merece from the writings of such philosophers as Dr. 

homas Brown and John Stuart Mill, who wrote purely in 
the interest of mental science. But we do not refer further 
to philosophical reasonings of that kind, valuable as they are 
as auxiliaries in this high debate. What we wish to bring 
prominently into view is this that the Christian advocates of 
our time are more and more confronting this false philoso- 
phical dogma with the actual and admitted phenomena or 
constituents of Christianity itself, as carrying in themselves, 
in their own inherent character and qualities, the evidence at 
once of the falsity of the dogma, and the reality and truth of 
the Christian revelation. There are four distinct constituents 
or actual elements of Christianity of which this argumenta- 
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tive use has recently been made, and in such a way as to 
bring out with ever-increasing force the self-evidencing light 
- and resources of the Christian system. These are, the character 
of Christ, as it stands before us, vividly though not artistically 
delineated in the four Gospels ; the canonical Christian docu- 
ments, as they lie before us collected in the New Testament ; 
the Christology, or doctrine concerning Christ, which is con- 
fessedly taught and preserved in these existing documents ; 
and the history of the Apostolic Church, in as far as these 
same documents contain it. All these constituents of Chris- 
tianity, be it observed, are present and actual things before 
men’s eyes. However opinions may differ as to the amount 
of self-evidence they contain in behalf of their own super- 
natural origin, there can be no difference as to the matter of 
fact that the things themselves are actually before us. We 
do not need to ask, what evidence exists to prove the reality 
or actuality of these Christian things, but we can proceed at 
once to ask, what does the admitted existence of these Chris- 
tian things prove? We go at once into the intrinsic character 
and quality of the things themselves, and interrogate them 
as to the origin from which, on the showing of their own 
nature, they must have been derived. 

(1.) The element or constituent of Christianity to which 
this method has lately been applied most frequently, and 
with the most powerful effect, is the character of Christ, as 
depicted in the four Gospels. The conviction has been rapid] 

rowing and ripening among thoughtful Christians of all 
ands, that Jesus Christ himself is His own best evidence ; 
that He who said, “I am the Light of the world,” cannot 
need any other light than His own to show that He is indeed 
shining ; that He who said, “I am the Truth,” must have 
meant to say that the truth was exhibited in himself, not only 
in its contents, but also in its evidences. We read of “ the 
truth as it is in Jesus”—i.e., as it was set forth, not only in 
what He taught, but in what He was—in His person, character, 
spirit, and actions; and the Christian world is now every- 
where inferring that this immanent or indwelling truth must 
be inclusive of evidential truth, as well as of truth dogmatic. 
It cannot be an accidental coincidence that so large a number 
of works on the sinless perfection of our Lord should have 
recently appeared in all parts of Protestant Christendom. 
Such a fact can only have proceeded from a profound and 
powerful movement of the Ghristian mind of the world. It 
was the publication of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus” that gave 
the first impulse to it, and the first-fruits of the movement 
appeared in the anti-Straussian literature of Germany, in 
writings of Neander, Lange, Olshausen, Ebrard, Tholuck, 


. 
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and many others, in which, according to Professor Schaff, of 
America, “the ethical element and the human perfection of 
Christ were more fully brought out than had ever been done 
before.” In such polemical works the subject was necessarily 
mixed up with many others; but within the last ten years it 
has been taken up by itself, and placed in an endless variety 
of lights, in numerous productions both of the Old and the 
New World. Drs. Ullmann and Dorner, in Germany; Dr. 
Oosterzee, in Holland; M. de Pressensé, in France; Dr. 
Bushnell and Professor Schaff, in America; and in our own 
country, Dr. Young, in his “Christ of History,” and Mr. 
Bayne, in his “ Testimony of Christ to Christianity,” not to 
mention shorter treatments of the subject by Dean Stanley, 
Professor Goodwin Smyth, and other writers ;—all these have 
recently been working in this vein of golden ore, to the great 
enrichment of the Christian argument, and the powerful 
defence of the Christian cause. “I venture,” says Dean 
Stanley, “‘ without disparagement of previous ages, to express 
a humble yet firm conviction that never before our own 

has there been so keen, so discriminating a perception of the 
peculiarities (if I may so speak), the essential, innermost, dis- 
tinguishing marks of the unapproached and unapproachable 
character described to us in the four Gospels. We have 
not arrived at the end of it. Far from it. the very fact 
of the large traits of His life and character which still remain 
unexplored lies a boundless hope for the future. But in the 
advances that have been made even within our own genera- 
tion in apprehending new yet eternal characteristics of that 
Divine Mind, we may already feel a confident hope for the 
present. . . . There are, no doubt, many voices of in the 
world, many voices of God in the Bible, and ‘ none of them,’ 
as the Apostle says, ‘is without signification.’ But if there 
be any which can hope to make itself heard above the ques- 
tionings and distractions of this tumultuous time, it is the 
voice of God in His Son, in the character and spirit of Jesus 
Christ—for amidst all the shocks and changes of belief, 
this is the one part of our: religion which not only 
has undergone least attack, but has actually grown in 
its hold on the understanding and affections of men.” * 

Now there is evidently a specific adaptation in this 
grandest of all departments of the Christian evidence to the 
specific form of this age’s unbelief—its refusal to credit 
miracle upon any accumulation of external testimony. For 
here is a supernatural character which bears testimony to 





* “The Bible: Its Form, and its Substance.” Three Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford. 1863. Pp. 109—113, ° 
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itself. Here isa character of miraculous excellence, which 
may be clearly seen to be such in its own unassisted light. 
Here is a superhuman Person who has supervened upon the 
common world, who has found his way into the society of 
ordinary men, and who verifies the reality of his super-earthly 
presence by a character of absolute and therefore super- 
earthly perfection. And what wonder, after that, that a 
miraculous Person should do the miraculous deeds which are 
recorded of him in the Gospel history? What is there in- 
credible in the other supernatural constituents of a religious 
_— which had its origin and doctrinal substance in 
the personal history of a Being who is himself a miracle—a 
moral and mental miracle—i.e., the most glorious of all 
miracles! “ Jesus of Nazareth,” to use the powerful words of 
Professor Schaff, “‘is the one absolute and unaccountable ex- 
ception to the universal experience of mankind. He is the 
great central miracle of the whole Gospel history ; and all his 
miracles are but the natural and necessary manifestations of 
his miraculous person, performed with the same ease with 
which we perform our ‘ordinary daily works.” Or} in the 
“rand words of Dr. Bushnell: ‘ As no proof beside the 
ight is necessary to show that the sun shines, so Jesus proves 
himself by his own self-evidence. The simple inspection of 
his life-and character suffices to show that he cannot be 
classified with mankind (man though he be) any more than 
what we call his miracles can be classified with mere natural 
events. The simple demonstrations of his life and spirit are 
the sufficient attestation of his own profession, when he says, 
‘I am from above.’ ‘I came down from heaven.’ On the 
— question, therefore, of the more than human character 
of Jesus we rest in perfect confidence a principal argument 
for Christianity as a supernatural institution ; for if there be in 
Jesus a character which is not human, then has something 
broken into the world that is not of it, and the spell of un- 
belief is broken.” 

(2.) A second constituent of Christianity which admits of 
being examined with the same view of bringing out its self- 
evidencing light and power, is the Christian Canon, especially 
the documents of the New Testament. Without the least 
disparagement to the external evidence which can be pro- 
duced in support of the literary genuineness and the his- 
torical credibility of these documents, and fully admitting the 
indispensableness of that evidence to a full scientific proof of 
these points, it is evident that there is a growing disposition 
in Christian advocates to lay more stress than formerly on 
the evidence supplied by the documents themselves, and that 
this inherent and perfectly independent evidence is now 
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undergoing a more searching and productive scrutiny than 
at any former period. And there is much reason for this pre- 
ference. It isa kind of evidence which is accessible to all, 
instead of being only intelligible and appreciable to scholars 
and critics; which is almost as well gathered from the Eng- 
lish Testament as from the Greek original; and which is not 
in the least mixed up with doubtful disputations with 
regard to the genuineness and credit of other ancient writings 
(such as the Epistles of Ignatius), which sometimes require, 
and hardly admit of, being satisfactorily attested themselves, 
before me can be brought forward to do the work of attesta- 
tion to the New Testament books. The grand question 
here is this—Is the history contained in these New Testa- 
ment books real history ? If so, then there can be no 
doubt that the history is also supernatural or miraculous. 
The aim, therefore, of the Christian advocate here must 
be to bring out the internal evidence of reality, or to evolve 
from the documents themselves the hidden and deep-lying 
signatures and marks of honesty and truthfulness in the 
sacred historians, and of life-like reality and actuality in the 
accounts which they have drawn up. Now, the vein 
of evidence which has been most worked of late in this 
department has been that which Paley designated the 
evidence of “‘ undesigned coincidences,” and of which he gave 
so admirable a first sample in his “ Hore Pauline.” That 
commencement has been followed up in our own time 
with ever-increasing results by Professor Blunt and Mr. 
Birks; and to these has been added, this very year, by 
another Cambridge divine, Dr. Howson, a valuable enrich- 
ment, in his Hulsean Lectures on the Character of St. Paul. 
In depicting successive features of that grand character, 
second only in deur and perfection to the character of 
Christ himself, Dr. Howson draws his materials indifferently 
from all the Epistles bearing the name of St. Paul, the latest 
as well as the earliest (with the single exception of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews), and from the records of his speeches 
and actions contained in the Acts of the Apostles. He finds a 
pe harmony in all the indications of Paul’s character 
ying scattered over the face of all these documents, or lying 
deep down under their surface, and often rather implied than 
expressed, rather whispered than outspoken, half-concealed 
rather than flaunted before the eyes; and the natural and 
unavoidable inference which he draws is as follows: “ So 
far as the same features of character come easily and 
naturally into view from a survey of all the docu- 
ments which supply our information, from all those 
parts of the Book of the Acts which affect this Apostle, 
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and from all the letters written by the Apostle him- 
self, we obtain an argument for the authenticity of all: for if 
we can follow one thread through the whole, even though 
that thread be a fine one, it is surely some indication that the 
texture of the whole is coherent; and secondly, so far as a 
definite and self-consistent charaéter emerges into view, on an 
examination of all that is written by St. Paul or concerning 
him, so far, is seems to me, we have rather a stubborn argu- 
ment to present against the theory that Christianity, in the 
form in which the New Testament exhibits it, came together 
by a kind of accidental or mythical process.” In other 
words, all this cumulative evidence, derived from numerous 
and plainly undesigned coincidences, on such a subject as the 
napadied individuality of the chief of the apostles, goes 
to convey a deep impression or feeling both of the genuineness 
of the documents and of the reality of the history. But this 
history, if real, brings us at once face to face with the super- 
natural. For it is a capital part of this very history that 
St. Paul was converted by a miraculous manifestation of 
Christ to him on his way to Damascus, and that on several 
subsequent occasions he was admitted to visions and revela- 
tions of his risen Lord. 

The whole New Testament teems with this sort of evidence 
of historical reality ; and all the more that it is made up 
partly of narratives and partly of letters, that so consider- 
able an interval of time elapsed between the composition of 
its earliest and its latest books, and that so many different 
authors contributed to the collection. Where coincidences are 
found in large numbers, under such conditions of the collec- 
tion, they cannot be accidental, and yet are plainly unde- 
signed; and they can only be accounted for by the reality 
of the events and the persons concerned. As Dr. Howson 
remarks: “‘ This mine of evidence, so well worked in some of its 
parts, is by no means yet exhausted ; nor am I aware that the 
narrow vein (narrow but yet golden) which relates simply 
to St. Paul’s persona] character has ever been closely and 
minutely pursued.” Dr. Howson’s own contribution to the 
cumulative argument thus accruing is both original and 
weighty, and it is only an earnest, we are persuaded, of many 
more contributions to it which are yet to follow. The other 
eminent characters of the New Testament, especially St. Peter 
and St. John, will no doubt be immediately handled in the 
same manner. And in still another direction we begin to 
discern a rich vein of internal evidence underlying almost the 
whole surface of the New Testament, which has never 


yet been entered by a single explorer. We can only 
indicate it briefly. | 
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It is now generally admitted that the epistles of St. Peter, 
St. John, and St. Paul, have all a character of clear and 
sharply-marked individuality, which they derive from the 
personal idiosyncrasies of their respective authors, who, 
though entirely one in Divine inspiration, were still ex- 
tremely different in natural temperament and gifts, and in 
habits of thought and feeling. We can see the tem- 
perament and the intellectual type of each of the men in 
the very shapes into which they throw Christian truth— 
in the proportion of prominence in which they place one or 
another of its parts and aspects—in the forms of language, 
argument, or illustration which they employ to exhibit 
and enforce it in their respective epistles. But, in the 
historical books of the New Testament, we have also un- 
mistakeable indications of the natural temperament, cha- 
racter, and qualities of these same eminent apostles. Here, 
then, is an additional subject of comparison between the 
histories and the epistles—between what is to be gathered 
about the men from the scattered notices of the histories, 
and what is to be gathered about them from a minute and 
searching analysis of the epistles. The German divines 
have long been engaged, and with great success, in making 
these separate analyses of the doctrinal and moral teach- 


ing of St. Peter, St. John, and St. Paul—and the effect 
has been to bring out to view their points of individuality 
and difference quite as clearly as their _ of unity and 


resemblance. ey have worked in this vein of inquiry 
without any anticipation of the evidential use to which the 
results obtained by them might be afterwards applied. But 
such an application of them is now imminent, and will form 
a valuable addition to the internal proof of historical truth 
obtained from the undesigned coincidences, or, in other words, 
the deep-lying harmonies of the New Testament. And this 
addition, be it observed, will not be quantitative only, but quali- 
tative at the same time. The coincidences thus laid open will 
be of a different kind from any obtained before. They will be 
evolved, not by comparing fact with fact, as Paley does, but by 
comparing statements of fact about these apostles, made by 
others, with statements of doctrine made by the apostles them- 
selves. From certain facts recorded about them, not by them- 
selves but by others, we draw our own conclusions regarding 
their temperaments, and mental and spiritual habits, as men 
and as Christians ; and then, when we turn to their own epistles, 
we find, upon a searching analysis, the same idiosyncrasies of 
constitution and habit manifesting themselves, in their several 
ways of looking at, and handling, and setting forth the same 
great Christian theme which is common to them all. St. Peter, 
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for example, is as unmistakeably the sanguine Apostle of Hope 
in his two epistles, which are fuller than any of the other 
epistles of the Christian future, as he is ever the ardent 
and sanguine Apostle in the four Gospels. That he was 
so is only an inference, indeed, in both cases—from his 
doings in the Gospel, and from his teachings in the epistles ; 
but in both cases the inference as to his character and 
temperament is clear and confident; while the coincidence 
or harmony thus evolved is all the more impressive, because 
it is only arrived at in this inferential and indirect way, 
and because the premises, from which it is inferred in the 
two cases, are so different in kind as statements of fact and 
statements of doctrine, the one set of statements, in addition, 
being made by the Evangelists in regard to the Apostle’s 
early life, and the other set made by St. Peter himself, at 
a much later period of his Christian development. But 
when we recognize, in this way, the same personal idiosyn- 
crasies which we find in the one set of documents reappearing 
again, though in the most delicate and circuitous and unde- 
signed manner, in the other set of documents—will not this 
be evidence of the most unexpected and convincing kind 
both of the truth of the histories and the genuineness of 
the letters? Will not this widely-reaching and almost all- 
pervading harmony—so late of being perceived, but so real 
and striking when at last laid open—leave upon the mind 
a vivid impression, an irresistible feeling of reality and truth ? 
Must it not deepen the conviction that the life, whose out- 
growths and out-flowings are preserved in the New Testa- 
ment, was a real life; that its history, in other words, is true 
and genuine history; and if such, then truly supernatural, 
genuinely and authentically Divine ? 

(3.) There are still two additional lines of internal evidence 
remaining to be noticed; but to these we can only allude 
in the briefest manner. They have been treated o - 
tively by the late Professor Auberlen, of Basle, and Pro- 
fessor Doedes, of Utrecht. The one is the line of evidence 
by which we carry up the rise of the New Testament 
doctrine in its written form to a date as early as twenty 
or twenty-five years after the crucifixion. The Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Romans, and Galatians 
can all be traced up by intrinsic marks to that period, and in 
these we find the whole Christology of Christianity already 
developed. There is no room for dispute about these facts. 
Even the Tiibingen School admits the genuineness and very 
early date of the four last-named epistles; and these four are 
far the most important of the six. Here, then, we have in- 
trinsic and quite independent evidence of the‘fact—(inde- 
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pendent, we mean, of all testimonies exterior to the New Testa- 
ment itself)—that that whole doctrine of the Person and 
personal work of Christ, which forms the most distinctive 
substance of the New Testament—the very kernel of the 
Gospel—was already put into a written form within a 
uarter of a century after the crucifixion. Here is an in- 
disputable fact, of which some account must be given. 
Here is an indubitable and acknowledged effect produced in 
the views and convictions of men who were most of them 
contemporaries of Christ, which must have had a cause. 
What was that cause? Our Christian belief is that this 
early Christology was founded on historical fact. The resur- 
rection and ascension of Christ were believed and taught by 
the early Church, simply because Jesus Christ had actually 
risen and ascended; and nothing can seem to us more plain 
and certain than that the apostles never could have gone 
forth to publish such facts about their Master, if they had 
not been absolutely convinced of their reality ; and that they 
never could have been convinced of their reality if the facts 
had never occurred, or if there had been no adequate evidence 
of their occurrence. The characters of the chief apostles are 
before us in their own writings—both their intellectual and 
their moral characters—and we can clearly see that they were 
neither fools nor knaves, neither senseless enthusiasts nor de- 
signing impostors. But Strauss and Baur allege that the 
Christology of these six epistles and the rest is a mythology. 
What! a mythology so immense, so systematic, so harmo- 
nious, so complete, all developed in the short space of five-and- 
twenty years, less than a single generation !—all developed, 
too, in the minds of the very same men who were contempo- 
raries and all but one of them companions of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and who knew all the real facts of His earthly career as 
well as they knew anything !—all developed, besides, in the 
minds of men to whom, as Jews, nothing could have 
appeared more impious and blasphemous than the deification 
of a mere man, or the adoration of Jesus as the Son of God, 
unless He had been declared to be such by the voice of God 
himself with power! ‘Would not the production of sucha 
mythology, in such minds, in such a short space of time, have 
been a phenomenon as impossible and inconceivable as a 
miracle is alleged to be? But if the mythology is impos- 
sible, the Christology must be true, and no more than -the 
dogmatic formulation of Divine and sublime reality. 

(4). It is in a similar way that we are brought close up to 
supernatural reality upon the fourth line of internal evi- 
dence still remaining to be noticed—and no more than 
noticed. Here we start from the portion of Church history 
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contained in the Acts of the Apostles as illustrated by the 
Epistles, and travelling upwards we arrive, first, at the founda- 
tion of the Gentile Churches by St. Paul—an event arising 
out of his previous miraculous conversion; and next, at the 
foundation of the Church of the Circumcision by the Twelve— 
an event proceeding upon the previous resurrection of our Lord. 
Admit the miraculous conversion and the real resurrection, and 
both these events of primitive Church history, about which 
there can be no dispute, are fully and adequately explained. 
They are undeniable and acknowledged events tar Dieters, 
and must have had adequate antecedents to produce them, 
and to account for their production. The New Testament 
assigns two miracles for their antecedents, and those who 
refuse that account of the events, that causation of the effects, 
are bound to substitute another account and another causation 
that shall be more satisfactory. Have they done so? No. 
Has Strauss, has Baur, has Rénan been able to doit? No. 
Baur, with all his acuteness and power of historical pragma- 
tism, is helpless ; and as much as confesses it, by maintaining 
that it is enough to explain the rise of the Apostolic Church 
that the apostles believed in the resurrection of Christ, though 
nothing of the kind had actually occurred—as though it was 
not in that case the duty of the historian to account for the 
rise of the belief, and to show how, on natural principles, it 
could possibly have arisen and become fixed and immutable. 
And he is equally helpless in the matter of St. Paul’s conver- 
sion. It was not miraculous, he asserts, and yet he cannot 
show how it could be other than miraculous. It was only 
the result of natural causes and a natural process; but what 
the natural causes and process were he is unable to assign. 
Given Saul’s sudden change of opinion as to the death of 
Christ—that, instead of being the just execution of an impious 
blasphemer and deceiver, as he had always hitherto thought, 
it was really the sacrificial death of the Son of God and the 
Lamb of God taking away the sin of the world—and all that 
follows in his career follows naturally, and admits of easy ex- 
planation. But this sudden change of conviction, so immense 
in its amount and in its effects, is the very thing which 
Baur is utterly unable to account for; that is to say, he is 
brought face to face with a miracle in history, and yet, to 
save his philosophical dogma, he will not confess it to be one, 
though he as much as owns his inability to show how it was 
or could be anything else. 

This obstinate and immutable determination of Baur and 
Strauss—and we may add, of Rénan and Baden Powell— 
to admit of no agency or causality in any part of his- 
tory which is superior to the powers ahd order of what 
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men call nature, and to refuse the very name of history to 
all narratives which assume the possibility and record the 
reality of supernatural intervention in human affairs—leads us 
to remark, in conclusion, that if Christianity is continually 
unfolding new resources of argument and evidence as its con- 
troversy with unbelief goes on—unbelief, on the other side, is 
also continually laying more and more bare its own terrible 
tendencies and issues. It is not the old Deism now which 
stands forth as the rival of Christianity, but a new Pantheism, 
or, rather, a new and revised edition and re-issue of the old 
Pagan Pantheism of thé later philosophies of Greece and Rome. 
But so far as religious life and duty and consolation are con- 
cerned, Pantheism and Atheism come much to the same thing. 
That Strauss, at least, has arrived at this terrible issue, is 
manifest from the new edition of his book, published last 
year. It has a dedication to his deceased brother, in which he 
gravely commends him for having been “able to bear up 
under all the trials of life without any help from religious 
faith, and to die calmly and peacefully without any delusive 
hope of heaven.’ Unbelief, then, is rapidly yee the abyss. 
In the person of its most advanced professor champion, 
it has actually plunged into it. It would seem that in the 
“Leben Jesu” Infidelity has spoken its very last word. The 
only alternative in religion set before the world in these last 
days is, Christianity or nothing. In the last century, the 
choice was between Christianity and Deism. Deism is 
nowhere now. The distinction which it made between God 
and nature has grown obsolete, and has given place to the 
dogma that God and nature are identical terms. So then 
the final choice is simply between Christianity and the Pan- 
theistic abyss. Are we to hold fast the glorious Gospel of 
Jesus Christ—the Light and the Life off man—or are we 
to fall back again into the old Paganism from which Christ has 
in vain redeemed us, and the whole of Christendom to become 
again a world “ without God, and without hope?” In such 
circumstances, when the appeal is made to us, “ Will ye also 
go away?” with what a profound sense of being wholly shut 
up unto Christ as our only saggy 9 strength, our only imagin- 
able hope, must we all reply, “ Lord, to whom s we goP 
Thou hast the words of eternal life !”” L. 
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Arr. V.—The Dogmatic Element in Ullmann’s “ Sinlessness 
of Jesus.” 


Ww: have not been slow to express, in the pages of this 
journal, our high regard for Dr. Ullmann’s truly clas- 
sical work on the “ Sinlessness of Jesus,”’ considered accord- 
ing to its professed aim and general execution, as a work on 
es theology. There is a beautiful freshness of 
thought in it, and the charm of a fine morale, which have 
justly rendered it extremely acceptable to a circle of readers 
whose intellectual and spiritual powers of appreciation render 
their verdict valuable, and their favourable verdict gratifying. 
In that verdict we have oftener than once expressed or in- 
dicated our acquiescence, and do not mean now to qualify, but 
rather, in a word, to re-affirm it. We do not think, however, 
that we would be doing justice to the interests of truth, nor 
putting our views of the excellence of the book, eonsidered as 
a whole and in all its aspects, in the form in which we would 
wish them finally to rest, if we did not indicate somewhat 
distinctly our conviction that in its bearings on Christian 
doctrine it requires to be estimated at a different value from 
that which properly belongs to it as a contribution to 
apologetics. For this reason we have always regretted that 
the work had not terminated—where as a work in 
—— theology it really does terminate—at the close 
of Part III. Not that in that case we could have homolo- 
gated all its statements. The book is pervaded by one serious 
error in reference to the person of Christ, against which we 
could not in any circumstances have refrained from reclaim- 
ing. But in Part IV., entitled “ Inferences from the Fore- 
going,” the author really enters on the field of dogmatical 
theology ; and we are convinced that, in that department, he 
is not by any means so much at home, nor, therefore, entitled 
so much to be accepted in the character of a guide, as he may 
fitly claim to be in the field of apologetics. We have no in- 
tention of disregarding the protest which he has recorded in 
the closing sentence of his introduction, When he says: “ We 
enter our protest against anyone applying to our discussion 
a measure by which he would be justified in determining 
upon a dogmatical treatment of the subject.” We fully 
recognize the author’s right to adopt his own method 
of treatment; and we cordially express our conviction 
that, in the general scope of his work, he has advanced 
upon his important theme from the,right point and in 
the right direction, his aim being to educe from the 
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sinlessness of Jesus an argument in defence of Chris- 
tianity as a Divine Revelation. It is not that we desi- 
derate a dogmatic treatment of his main theme, but that 
we take exception to the substantive dogmas or doctrines 
which, in the closing part of his volume, he professes to deduce 
as inferences from his own apologetic treatment of it. For 
we are deeply convinced that his chapters entitled ‘“ In- 
ferences in t of the Divine Nature of Jesus” and “ In- 
ferences in Respect of His Mediation between God and Sinful 
Man,” present neither conclusive reasonings nor correct 
conclusions. 

I. With regard to the Divine nature of Jesus we find 
Ullmann saying (p. 238), “From his sinlessness we may 
equally deduce the pure and perfect humanity and the true 
divinity of His person.” Now, it would surely require very 
great confidence in the deductive process gone through, to 
place these two inferences, in point of conclusiveness, so com- 
pletely on a level as this sentence does. The first is scarcely 
to be called an inference at all. It scarcely differs by a hair’s- 
breadth from the fact from which it is said to be deduced. 
Unless by “sinlessness” we understand something merely 
negative—and against this notion the author repeatedly pro- 
tests—we confess we can hardly distinguish between the sin- 


lessness of the man Christ Jesus and the purity and perfec- 
tion of Hishumanity. The inference of His Divinity from His 
sinlessness, to our mind, stands in a very different category. 
We very much doubt whether any competent or possible 
application of deductive logic can enable us to infer the one 
from the other; and we are peed convinced that Ull- 


mann has not succeeded in accomplishing it. 

He dwells at some length, and seems to lay much stress as 
pg his position, on the fact that in Jesus we have not 
only the unique phenomenon of a sinless man, but a sinless 
man in the midst of a world of sinful men, solicited on all 
sides by sinful influences, and living in perfect purity, so to 
speak, in an atmosphere of sin. But his attempt to establish 
a nexus between this fact and the Divinity of Christ is ob- 
viously unsuccessful. Had it been the will of God to present 
to us an instance of human nature perfectly sinless, and cir- 
cumstanced in the main as the man Christ Jesus was, it does 
not appear why this could not have been attained by the in- 
habitation of God by His Spirit ina mere human person. To 
affirm the contradictory proposition were manifestly to limit 
the Divine Omnipotence. The omnipotent will of Deity could 
have directly secured this result without one of the Persons 
of the Deity assuming human nature into personal union 
with the Godhead. To say otherwise is surely to limit, with- 
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out the shadow of a reason, either the power of the Divine 
Being, or the capacities of human nature, or both. 

The intellectual and especially the moral beauty and per- 
fection of Christ’s teaching are next adduced as sustaining 
the same inference of His Divinity; and it is impossible not 
to be arrested and charmed with the brilliant passage in 
which he presents to us his profound appreciation of Christ’s 
discharge of His prophetic office. But neither during the 
currency of the long and beautiful paragraph (pp. 240, 241), 
nor at its close, does he indicate any logical nexus between 
the Godhead of the Teacher, and the matchless characteristics 
of the teaching. 

He makes a more explicit attempt to connect inferentially 
the Divinity of Jesus with His miracles ; and here his logic is 
still more at fault, as was indeed to be expected; for the 
argument is now burdened with the necessity of showing that 
the sinlessness stands logically connected with the miracles, 
and then the miracles with the Divinity. He refers to an 
earlier stage of the inquiry, where he had directed attention 
to the difficulty of proving the Divinity of Jesus from His 
miracles (p. 241). And so long as the enchantments of the 
Egyptian magicians and sorcerers are borne in mind, no one, 
Wwe presume, will deny this difficulty, or hesitate to admit 
that the exhibition of supernatural powers is not per se any 
necessary, any direct and immediate, evidence of a Divine 
commission. Ullmann thinks, however, that “ it is another 
thing when he who is reported to have performed miracles is 
recognized as sinless.” And so, rightly regarded, it is. The 
syllogism, then, is of the simplest form: Sinlessness is exclusive 
alike of falsehood and presumption ; Jesus asserted that His 
miracles were wrought by the finger of God, an assertion in 
which there was either falsehood or presumption, or both, if 
He did not with absolute conviction know it to be true ; there- 
fore, it was true, and He was the sent of God. But the logic 
of Ullmann takes a very different form from this; or rather 
undertakes a very different task, in reality turning aside from 
the object which he professes to have in view. Instead of 
really carrying on the demonstration of his proposition, that 
miracles by a Binlees One are a proof of his Bivnity, he sub- 
stitutes the affirmation of another proposition, as if it consti- 
tuted a proof of the former, while even of this new proposition 
itself he furnishes no proof whatever, and does not seem to 
see that, even although proved, it would be in no respect 
helpful towards proving that which he professes to establish. 
We give his words (pp. 241-2): “ It is another thing, how- 
ever, when he who is reported to have perférmed miracles is 
recognized as the Sinless One. Then miracles are seen to be 
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only a natural outflow of that which is already contained in 
the personality, they are of the same significance, in respect 
of the natural powers, as sinlessness is in respect of the moral 
powers. To recognize Jesus as sinlessly holy, and to deny the 
miraculous element in His career, would be self-contradictory. 
On the contrary, if such an element were wanting, we should 
feel that there was deficiency. Sinlessness itself involves the 
miraculous, in principle. It is a new commencement in the 
midst of a sinful race, which can only be explained by a 
Divine causality ; and, as has been justly remarked, a perfectly 
sinless man is no whit less miraculous a phenomenon in the 
moral world than a man raised from the dead is in the 
natural world. The fundamental miracle of Christianity, the 
resurrection of Jesus, is closely connected with the fact of His 
sinlessness: for by reason of the connexion between death and 
sin, death cannot have the same significance for one who is 
perfectly holy as it necessarily has for the sinner.” 

Now, why should it be affirmed to be self-contradictory to 
recognize the sinlessness of an agent, and to deny a miraculous 
element in his career? And if the severance of these two 
things involves a contradiction, how could the absence of one 
of them present itself as merely a “deficiency,” or present 
itself at all? But where is the contradiction? There is no 
contradiction in terms. There is no contradiction in thought ; 


for the ideas of sinlessness and of the absence of supernatural 
ph ero ior may be conceived as realized in the same 


individual, and were, indeed, realized, in point of fact, in the 
first Adam in Eden. Ullmann gives no pretence of proof of 
this self-contradiction; he merely affirms it, and goes on to 
say that sinlessness involves the miraculous. Moreover, it is 
utterly out of place to allege that sinlessness in the midst of 
a sinful race can only be explained by a Divine causality, 
We at once admit that; and we add that sinlessness in heaven 
even can only be explained by a Divine causality. But to 
call in a Divine causality is something a different from 
inferring the Godhead of the Sinless Man. It is equally out 
ped ag to refer to the resurrection of Jesus, unless it were in 
order to bring into view that t of His resurrection in 
which He is seen to have, by His own Divine power, raised 
himself from the dead, as He received commandment from 
the Father to do, according to His own saying: “I have 
power to lay down my life, and I have power to take it again : 
this commandment received I of my Father.” Except in 
this view, the resurrection of Jesus has no bearing on the 
argument which Ullmann professes to have in hand. For it 
is not as the object on whom miraculous power was exercised, 
but as the agent by whom miraculous power was put forth, 
H 
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that it behoves him for his present purpose to contemplate 
the Sinless One. He has undertaken to demonstrate the 
Divinity of Jesus from “ the way in which He discharged His 
duties as a teacher and in which He wrought His miracles.” 
He has expressly affirmed that miracles are seen to be “ only 
a natural outflow of that which is already contained in the 
personality of one who is recognized as sinless.” We confess 
we have not seen this; and we are sure that Ullmann has 
not shown it—that he has not even tried to show it, but only, 
after affirming it, gone on to make some other and irrelevant 
affirmations. f 
But the inconclusiveness of these reasonings, however un- 
fortunate as fitted to weaken the real polemic value of the 
work in its own proper sphere of apologetics, is a matter of 
little moment compared with the question, What is the real 
conclusion at which these reasonings aim? Is it really true 
and proper Godhead that Ullmann, though thus unsuccess- 
fully, attempts to vindicate for the Sinless One? We have 
very serious doubts as to this. Among the various expressions 
he makes use of, there is scarcely one which is not equivocal 
or ambiguous, and some that are even positively erroneous, 
and, taken in their obvious and natural meaning, inconsistent 
with the idea of Jesus being a Divine Person. He speaks 
(p. 239) of the humanity and the Divinity of His person “ in- 
terpenetrating ” each sthat, and this as something in addition 
to “union.” Again, he speaks of Christ’s Divine humanity—a 
phrase which is either absurd and meaningless, or must be 
regarded as implying a confusion of the natures. For, how- 
ever much such an expression, and the cognate one 
of “the Divine Man,” may have come into vogue in some 
uarters, and be helped into currency by some who have no 
thought of propagating error, we are convinced that they are 
as truly, though not so obviously, erroneous, as if we were to 
reverse the adjective and the noun, and talk of Christ’s 
human Godhead, or designate Him as the human God. The 
offensiveness of these expressions is more glaring, but they 
do not more decisively imply a confusion of the natures. 
While using expressions like these, Ullmann never once 
directly asserts that Jesus is a Divine Person. He argues 
that His sinlessness indicates the presence of a Divine 
element ; and again, that it compels the recognition in Him 
of a higher principie, a principle which lies beyond human 
nature and human powers. But for aught that his dogmatic 
embraces, this supernatural principle or element need not be 
the Godhead itself as furnishing the entire of Christ’s per- 
sonality, according to the faith of Evangelical Christendom 
and even of the Church of Rome itself, but merely Divine 
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grace, ane: even imperfect saints .on earth are, accordin 

to scriptural phraseology, declared to be “ made partakers o 
the Divine nature.” He thinks it must be conceded that a 
Divine principle conditioned the original integrity of Jesus ; 
and so.it must, if by “principle” is meant agency or 
causality.” The special operation of. the Holy Ghost was 
uired to secure the unblemished holiness of God’s holy 
Child Jesus in ‘His conception in the Virgin’s womb. But is 
it self-evident that the Holy Ghost could hot have created in 
— purity a numerical instance of humanity, without that 
umanity being in the instant of its creation united to one of 
the Persons of the Godhead, and exempted, from the first and 
for ever, from being the humanity of a human person P , This, 
Ullmann does not undertake to prove; and, we presume, he 
must have utterly failed, had he essayed to demonstrate any 
such limitation of the power of God. But, in point of fact, he 
does not seem to have any such precise idea of what he calls 
the Divinity of Jesus as would have induced him to face this 
proposition, as the heading of his chapter and the exigencies 
of his professed design ought to have led him to do. He goes 
on to affirm merely that the Divine principle, which must be 
conceded, was a constituent in His personality. Now, whether 
“ personality” can properly be said to have constituent 
elements at all, we leave to the department of metaphysics to 
decide ; for it is not as metaphysicians, but as theologians, 
that we are concerned in discussing this really attractive 
book. But, apart from all metaphysical questions, it is im- 
possible to pass over without distinct condemnation the aver- 
ment that the Divine principle in Jesus formed a@ constituent 
element in His personality. There was no human person to 
whom His human nature belonged. The only person to 
whom it ever did or will belong is the person of Jesus. He 
was a person, and of course possessed of all His personality, 
before He assumed it; and of course He remained the same 
person, and retained His personality unaltered, when and 
after He assumed it. The whole undivided personality of 
Jesus is His as the Second Person of the Godhead. Taberna- 
cling with men in human flesh, clothed (as we say) in human 
nature, not in any union with a human person or a human 
personality, He was—and, seated in glorified humanity at the 
right hand of God, He now is—the same Person, in altered 
circumstances, but the same Person, as He was from ever- 
lasting before the foundation of the world. And when Ull- 
mann goes on to tell us concerning the Divine principle— 
which he recognizes in Jesus as a logical necessity of His sin- 
lessness, and recognizes, be it observed, as that Divine nature 
which he claims for the Sinless One—that ‘‘it grew and pro- 
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gressed in perfect symmetry and in harmony with the human 
element” b. 238), we are positively precluded from regarding 
this as anything more than a principle of manifesting 
itself in perfect freedom from co-existing sin, as it will do in 
rfected saints in heaven—in those who even on earth are, 
ry God’s exceeding great and precious promises, made par- 
takers of a Divine nature, in no respect higher in kind than 
Ulimann’s argument thus claims for the Son of God. He 
pr | on through one or two more sentences of this sort, 
an and us,.as he thinks, in the conviction that ‘“ we are 
thus led from the Sinless Son of Man to the Son of God ;” 
but any “Son of God” which any such process of reasoning can 
rise to can be no truly Divine Person, but merely a creature, 
whom an expansive and powerful inward “element” or 
“ principle” of grace and holiness has elevated to a position 
of Arian pre-eminence. 
We are grieved to adduce evidence so conclusive that the 
“ Divinity” which Ullmann claims for the man Christ Jesus 
falls thus infinitely short of what Jesus claimed for: Himself. 
That Ullmann means to assert Arian doctrine we have no 
idea. It is manifestly the beggarly relics and trammels of 
Pantheism, which still hamper him to a degree of which he 
is unconscious. He believes, we do not for a moment doubt, © 


that his book is a direct and powerful protest against Pan- 
theism. And we cordially admit that it is so; while we also 
hold that it is plainly capable of such revision, and, in some 
parts, such remodelling, as would render its protest more 
powerful still. But it is quite evident, in the first place, that 
in esr a demonstration of Christ’s Divine nature on His 


sinlessness, he has proposed to himself an undertaking in 
which no logic can bear him out, without introducing some 
other element into the argument, such as that his sinlessness 
renders His own assertion of His Divine nature irrefragably 
true; and, in the second place, that it is only the fact of the 
Divinity which He claims and: attempts to vindicate for the 
Sinless One on the simple ground of his sinlessness bein 
something infinitely short of true and proper Godhead—for 
anything less must be infinitely less—which has deceived him 
into the belief that he has succeeded in his demonstration. 
Had he ag mo to himself the task of demonstrating that 
the sinless humanity of Jesus was not the humanity of a 
human person but of a Divine person, he would have seen 
how hopeless it must be to prove this from the mere fact of 
its sinlessness. 

It is highly important also to observe that, had Ullmann 
believed this fundamental doctrine conéerning the Divine 
Person of Christ, it might have saved his beautiful mono- 
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graph from the serious blemish that pervades it. We refer 
to his unfortunate assertion of the peccability of Christ, or, in 
other words, the possibility of sin existing in Him. The 
admission is peculiarly unfortunate, inasmuch as it is alto- 
gether ultroneous, being in no respect called for by the exi- 
gencies of his argument, and being, in fact, irrelevant to the 
apologetical discussion of the subject. All that requires to 
be postulated—or, if not postulated, proved—is the historical 
fact of Christ’s actual sinlessness. At this stage, it is pre- 
mature either to affirm or deny on the question of his pecca- 
bility. But when the apologetic treatment of the subject 
is closed, and a right has been established for the Sinless One 
authoritatively to announce His own claim to true and proper 
Godhead, this question is then virtually closed, and no alter- 
native in deciding on it is left. For if the man Christ Jesus 
is admitted to be the Second Person of the Godhead, and if 
the admission is made without palpable confusion of thought, 
to affirm the possibility that He could sin is knowingly to 
affirm the possibility that God could sin. Any hesitation to 
admit the identity, or, at least, the full equivalence, of these 
two affirmations can originate only in a misapprehension of 
the fundamental idea implied in the incarnation of the Eternal 
Word. Our author asserts that “the possibility of sin can 
never be severed from human nature, created as it is, and 
placed under a law of development.” But we must meet this 
assertion with its direct contradictory ; for the possibility of 
sin has been severed from human nature, inasmuch as in the 
Sinless One human nature is severed from human personality, 
and presented to our view not as the human nature of a 
human person, but the human nature of a Divine Person— 
the Eternal Son of God, found in fashion as a man, as God’s 
‘holy Child Jesus; and human nature, too, in this Divine 
Person, placed under the law of development-as much as in 
any human person, for “ Jesus increased in wisdom and in 
stature, and in favour with God and man.” The only pos- 
sible evasion, therefore, of the doctrine of Christ’s impecca- 
bility is to claim a right to distinguish between the human 
nature and the Divine Person whose human nature it is, 
and then to assert that human nature, considered in itself, is 

able. This, of course, on the assumption, is grammatically 
intelligible; but the assumption, for the purpose in view, is 
absurd. Peccability and impeccability are attributes of per- 
sons, and it is impossible to affirm either of them concerning 
any nature, and not to affirm it of the person or persons to 
whom the nature belongs. It is quite true that, in a loose 
and incorrect sense, human nature is said to be corrupt. But 
this phraseology is endurable only because, in the use of it, 
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there is an obvious and acknowledged confusion in thought 
between the nature and the persons or race whose nature it 
is. To eliminate that confusion, and, instead of confounding, 
expressly to distinguish between the nature and the person, 
as the evasion we are considering proposes to do, renders 
such expressions utterly intolerable; as any one in the trust- 
worthy exercise of his intellect will find who attempts to con- 
ceive the idea of a peccable nature where there is no peccable 

rson. To affirm the peccability of Christ’s human nature 
is to affirm the peccability of Christ himself, and inasmuch as 
He is the Second Person of the Godhead, this is seen to be 
the affirmation of what is absolutely false and impossible. In 
— of his unhappy notion, Ullmann refers to the passages 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which Jesus is said to have 
been made perfect through suffering (Heb. ii. 10,v.9). But it 
is a gratuitous assumption, that the “‘ perfection” which Jesus 
is thus said to have attained consisted merely or even chiefly 
in any subjective development of moral and spiritual excel- 
lence ; though no doubt it is true that His humanity—ever 
pure—was toned, through the sufferings He underwent and 
the obedience in suffering which He rendered, alike into 
growing strength and delicacy of moral and spiritual capa- 
bilities. But that this “ perfection” consisted in His being 
a as the result or reward of His suffering et 

rom the sphere or region of peccability to that of impecca- 

bility, is an idea <i cae completely without the shallot 
foundation. And the striking verbal equivalence of the 
Teasiaoas and tedsiwiels of these passages with the rerfAecras, 
“it is finished,” of Calvary—not to mention the contexts of 
the passages themselves, and the argument that the writer to 
the Hebrews has on hand—proves very convincingly that it 
is not subjective personal perfection that is intended, but the 
official perfection of Christ in that objective work of atone- 
ment and reconciliation which, through suffering and on the 
cross, he conclusively achieved. 

But the strength of the case on behalf of the notion of 
Christ’s peccability seems to be perilled on the assertion that 
the opposite doctrine renders His temptation docetic or unreal 
(p. 48). Now, we can deal with this only as with an objection 
to demonstrated and certain truth. We hold that Christ’s im- 
peccability is demonstrated by the simple enunciation of what 
is implied in the incarnation—namely, that in the Sinless 
Man we are not contemplating the nature of a human person, 
but the human nature of One who is God. That this Man 
was really tempted, not in semblance and outward show 
merely, but so as that “ He suffered,” and suffered intensely, 
“being tempted,” is a truth that rests on abundant scriptural, 
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that is, historical, evidence, and on direct scriptural assertion. 
To propound, therefore, either of these truths as an objection 

inst the other, on the ground that they are inconsistent, 
when they are both demonstrated, each on its own appropriate 
and sufficient evidence, is irrational. The objection, ac- 
cordingly, ought to be given up as an objection, seeing that 
it amounts simply to an acknowledgment of intellectual in- 
firmity, and propounded only as a difficulty, in reference to 
which the objector, abandoning it as a weapon of controversy, 
solicits, in the spirit of humility, a brotherly conference for 
instruction—mutual instruction if you will. Approaching it 
in this:spirit, we would—we trust with emulous humility— 
neither despair of giving nor of receiving some measure of 
light into what is really a deep but demonstrated and in- 
tensely interesting mystery, being, indeed, but one depart- 
ment or corollary of thought and of fact in the great mystery* 
of godliness—God manifest in the flesh. In any other spirit 
we would not consent to attempt elucidating the inner 
harmony between Christ’s impeccability and the reality of 
His sufferings from temptation; and as the scope of this 
discussion does not require further consideration of it, and 
the limits of the space at our disposal preclude ex abundante 
a we must pass on to another portion of our subject. 

I. The section on the mediation of the Sinless Jesus, 
while seriously defective, is a very interesting study. Amidst 
all its vagueness there are here and there such approxi- 
mations to the scriptural doctrine of Christ’s atoning 
work, that we feel as if on the verge of having the 
well-known familiar truth presented to us in some fine 
fresh form, and from an original point of view. Accord- 
ingly our disappointment is great to see the author’s truly 
beautiful and highly spiritual mind, after pointing in the 
right direction through some origi train of thought, 
turn aside as if affrighted, exactly when a little further pro- 
secution of it would have landed him in the full glory of the 
true doctrine of the cross. We do not propose to follow him 
through the successive paragraphs of this portion of his work 
indicating the error or defect of his various trains of aes 
many of them, we cordially admit, very striking even when 
not always strictly correct. It will, we think, be more 
serviceable, if we can indicate somewhat distinctly and fully 
the great leading category of error which vitiates all his 
reasoning. Now we are persuaded that what renders correct 





* “There is a great difference between attempting to comprehend what is in 
its very nature incomprehensible, and clearing away the rubbish of error and 
the mists of ignorance, so that the mystery may be truly seen and felt to be 
incomprehensible.” —TZ'ree of Life, by the late Rev, A. Stewart, of Cromarty. 
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conclusions in the line of thinking which Ullmann pursues on 
this subject unattainable is that he conducts the inquiry 
under the influence of an overweening and unreasonable 
preference for the subjective element, and a corresponding 
depreciation of all that is objective. For our part, we have 
been accustomed to think that one great function of en- 
lightened spiritual reason—apart from the discharge of which 
its validity cannot be vindicated—is to maintain a finely- 
balanced harmony between exactly these two elements. We 
are accustomed to recognize in moral law, an objective 

resentation of the authoritative Divine will for man’s duty ; 
in Holy Scripture, the inspired record of an objective reve- 
lation of the Divine mind for man’s belief; in the special 
work of Christ, an objective transaction of substitutionary 
juridical sacrifice and meritorious intercession in prosecution 
of the Divine design of man’s redemption; and in the 
Covenant of Grace, on the side of it presented to us, an 
objective proposal of terms of reconciliation postulating and 
proceeding upon that redeeming work, and a grant or proffer 
of all saving blessings to be acquiesced in and received by 
faith. And all true and valid Christian life we believe to be 
the result of these objective realities being, under the 
quickening and controlling agency of God’s Spirit, more or 
less distinctly embraced in faith by the spirit of man, and 
transmuted into the materiel of a subjective spiritual develop- 
ment, and thereby a trustworthy Christian consciousness. 
And hence, in this view, when the objective element is dis- 
paraged and displaced—and as in some spiritualistic writers 
all but annihilated—we cannot see how our relation to God, 
on the Christian scheme, can possibly be conducted, or even 
consciously recognized at all. Now, the violation of this 
harmony on Ullmann’s part—the tendency to assign a 
dominant influence to the subjective, well-nigh to the 
swallowing up of all objective reality, in the mediation of 
Christ—appears with singularly-instructive systematic per- 
sistency. Arranging in somewhat orderly progression the 
instances of this which pervade and destniornts all his 
reasonings— 

We have, in the first place, a depreciation of moral law; no 
doubt as in contrast with the value of Christ’s example, but 
expressly on the ground of its being objective (though for 
that matter Christ’s example, as an example, is objective too), 
or, in the author’s own words, because “ it stands above and 
outside of our life.” It is distressing to find an author en- 
dowed with keen intellect and fine spiritual feeling like 
Ullmann abetting men of unspeakably smaller calibre in dis- 
paraging the Old Testament exhibition of the Divine law.. 
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‘As found in the Old Testament, it does not,” he says, 
“present the standard of good in its greatest perfection, nor 
in the whole depth of its free inwardness.” The writer of the 
19th and 119th Psalms assuredly endorses no such sentiment 
as this. He sees no want of “perfection” in it, and enter- 
tains no fear of his spiritual “ freedom,” if he can only have 
respect to all its commandments. The Apostle James, also, 
does not hesitate to eulogize it precisely as the “perfect law 
of liberty.” And Paul did not find it deficient in “ depth ” 
and “inwardness.” He recognized it as an inward law, 
claiming to rule the innermost desires of the spirit ; as every- 
one will find who deals honestly with its imperative com- 
mandment, “ Thou shalt not covet.” And whether the good, 
in the whole depth of its free inwardness, be not contained in 
it, we have only to inquire at the mouth of Him who pro- 
fessed not to add, but only to interpret, when he summed up 
that Old Testament law in the two-fold requirement, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; 
and thy neighbour as thyself.” Can there be freer inward- 
ness than that of love? Can there be deeper depth of love 
than that which pervades and energizes the “ whole” heart, 
and soul, and strength, and mind? Of course, there are 
gracious ends to be served by the living embodiment of this 
law in the example of the Son of God, such as no mere objective 
moral legislation can accomplish. But it isa poor honour 
put on Christ’s example, if it cannot be set forth in its excel- 
lence except in contrast with, and depreciation of, that law 
which He embodied in His obedience unto death, wherein He 
magnified and made it honourable. It is not, however, the 
mere objective example of Christ, considered as an example, 
which Ullmann contrasts with moral law. In that point of 
view, as we have said, the disparagement of what is merely 
outward, “above and outside of us,” would be equally in 
point, while, at the same time, the element of authority and 
command, which example merely as such does not carry with 
it, is lost. But Ullmann rae & the sinlessness of Jesus as 
in itself a subjective, sanctifying power. Apart from the 
sovereign regenerating action of the Holy Ghost, he recog- 
nizes in it an influence fitted per se to assimilate mankind to 
itself. ‘Such a character,” he says, ‘‘ will of necessity 

a marvellous power to conquer sin without, and to restore a 
religious and moral community, in accordance with the will 
and purposes of God.” Whence, then, we may well ask, did 
it come to pass, that this “necessity” did not obviate such 
marvellous contentions with the Jews as we find Jesus pro- 
secuting with them in the 8th Chapter of John (verse 33 to 
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the end)? How came it to pass that even His own received 
Him not? And if the Holy Spirit’s direct work on the souls 
of men is set aside, and so much subjective power attributed 
to the sinlessness of Jesus, how can we explain His promise 
to the disciples that greater works than He did should they 
do, because He went unto the Father, because He withdrew 
from men the opportunity of contemplating that character to 
which so much is thus attributed ? How was it possible that, 
with less holiness than His, the influence of His apostles 
should be so much greater than His own? But the fact is 
that Ullmann’s nervous dread of what is objective blinds 
him to the beautiful dualism which the orthodox Churches 
recognize in Christianity, in which we see, on the one hand 
the Second Person of the Godhead dwelling personally in a 
holy human nature, and achieving a perfect objective work 
of reconciliation and redemption; and, on the other hand 
also, the Third Person of the Godhead dwelling, by 
sovereign dispensation, in the Church, and revealing and 
forming Christ subjectively in the souls of men. Instead of 
these two great facts and factors of a living Christianity, in the 
harmony of which the balance of objective reality and sub- 
jective validity is so finely preserved, Ullman recognizes 
only one. He assigns to the incarnation a direct and imme- 
diate function which does not belong to it, invading and dis- 

nsing with the work of the Spirit. He tells us that “in 

is person a living power for the awakening of the know- 
ledge of, and sorrow for, sin was implanted in humanity.” 
That is to say, instead of recognizing first the Son of God 
tabernacling among men in the flesh, and then the Spirit of 
God dwelling in individual men, applying to them individually 
the Son’s work, and reproducing in them His image, and 
ultimately His sinlessness—we are to accept in lieu of these, 
an inarticulate power now operating in humanity; a Pan- 
Christism, in short ; a doctrinal phenomenon in the depart- 
ment of revealed religion presenting a singular analogue to 
Pantheism in the field of natural religion. And to this the 
tendency seems inevitable, if we once shift our footing from 
the ground of objective perfect moral law, and objective per- 
fect sacrificial expiation of the breach of it. 

In the nezt place, it is in the same direction of depreciating 
and displacing what is objective that we find our author dis- 
cussing the mediation of Christ with no allusion to the 
Covenant of Grace. The Covenant of Grace is the ostensible 
and, so to speak, the legal charter of the mediation. The nature 
and surpassing excellence of Christ’s ministry are explained 
by the terms and the “ goodness ” and “ faultiessness” of the 

covenant whereof He is the Mediator (Heb. viii., Gal. iii). 
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That covenant expounds the understanding between Him and 
the Father, according to which the whole work of mediation 
is undertaken and conducted. ‘ When He cometh into the 
world” He appeals to it as justifying Him in displacing all 
typical atonements by His own (Ps. xl., Heb. x.); as giving 
Him authority and power to die and to rise again—(John 
x. 18)—for it formulates His instructions; guarantees His 
success ; and specifies, and assures Him of, His reward. It is 
all this on the side of it presented to Him; and apart from it 
His work could have neither authority nor significance. On 
~ the side of it presented to us, the Covenant of is equally 
invaluable and indispensable. Contemplated apart from its 
explanations, the death of Christ is a mere outward historical 
event. Till the covenant is allowed to speak, we can see in 
that historical event nothing bearing on a mediatorial work, 
but merely a fact in history. And with that historical fact, 
even when invested with its doctrinal import, its Divine 
significance, and mediatorial character, we can make good no 
personal and saving connexion, till the covenant come to our 
aid as the ostensible and objective instrument by which we 
are validly put in- possession of the mediatorial benefits, and 
which continues ever after to be the only trustworthy standard 
of the validity of our Christian consciousness as it postulates 
the mediatorial scheme, and the only authoritative instrument 
by which we can judge of the coincidence and community of 
our views and feelings with those of God as He sustains 
towards us henceforth a gracious relation grounded on the 
mediatorial work. 

A third, and perhaps one of the most instructive, exhibi- 
tions of this same tendency, is found in the terms in which 
Ullmann depreciates the Old Testament sacrifices, on the 
ground that they were merely objective and external trans- 
actions. Doubtless, the contrast between these sacrifices 
and that of Christ is very great; but assuredly this is not 
the point on which the contrast hinges. Very far from 
it. And this is a misapprehension which could not fail to 
mislead the author in his whole attempt to bring out the 
relation between the types and the antitype, as we find it has 
abundantly done. Thus, at one time, he tells us that in these 
sacrifices “all was shadow, there was no reality.” A very 
palpable misreading of the record, not to say a very curious 
absurdity. For surely we may well ask, Whence the shadow, 
if there is no real substance? This were something worse than 
Berkley’s unintelligent sarcasm on the differential calculus 
as dealing with the ghosts of departed quantities. Nor is it 
in the least degree borne out by the writer to the Hebrews, 
when he says that “those sacrifices had a shadow of good 
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things to come ;” for he does not say that they were shadows, 
but that they had a shadow,—ocxiav %yav,—nor does he say 
that they had nothing else than a shadow of good things to 
come, though they had that. Viewed in reference to these 
things, they had nothing more than a shadow of them ; 
ut in their own sphere they were realities, and effected real 
expiation, of its own kind. It is from not recognizing them as 
having a sphere of their own, and a real efficacy of its own 
proper kind, that, being incapable of resting in his notion of 
them as utter nullities, our author errs again in the opposite 
direction of attributing effects to them which they had neither 
adaptation nor efficiency to accomplish. He says, “ they never 
could thoroughly accomplish the real abolition of sin ;” and 
again, “although these sacrifices might, for a time appease * 
the conscience and calm the sense of sin, they could not take 
away sin;” and his favourite representation of them is as 
“striving after” the attainment of something which they 
failed fully to achieve. This is, of course, an entire misre- 
presentation of their operation and design. They not only-did 
not thoroughly accomplish the real abolition of sin; they 
never contemplated that end at all. They might not, even 
for a time, appease the conscience and calm the sense of sin, 
without perversion of the object of their institution. And 
they strove after nothing which they did not thoroughly and 
perfectly accomplish. It is, indeed, declared that they could not 
make the comers thereunto perfect as pertaining to the con- 
science—(Heb. ix. 9., x. 1)—but not as if they could do this 
partially, as in contrast with doing it completely or con- 
clusively. The work of perfecting the conscience is not a 
work or parts and portions; it isa unity. And the Mosaic 
sacrifices did not unthoroughly accomplish it, for they never 
contemplated it at all. Whatever they achieved they perfectly 
achieved. They were Divine institutions, and when transacted 
according to Divine appointment they perfectly accomplished 
their own ends in their own sphere. Had they striven after 
something which they failed to achieve, poor types they would 
have been, Above all, had they striven unsuccessfully after 
the very same end as Christ’s sacrifice perfectly accomplished 
—leaving that as the only point of contrast—what possible 
analogy could they have embodied? How could they have 
been even shadows? It is not the way of the Divine wisdom 
to set up failure as typical of success! 
But the great leading disparagement of them is on the 
und that they were objective and external: “ The ante- 
hristian sacrifices remained without the offerers, and, 
although they doubtless made some impression on their 
minds, they were still external to them, and were not in- 
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wardly and necessarily connected with them” (p. 264); and 
again: “ The rite was, to the offerer, an outward event; the 
sacrifice was not received into his very soul.” With all 
deference, we must be allowed to say that, in the manifest and 
exclusive objectiveness of these sacrificial transactions, we re- 
cognize rather an illustrious instance of the wisdom of God. 
And we are not sure that we could wish a better foil, by the 
aid of which to set forth the real nature, and proper imme- 
diate design, of the sacrifice of Christ, than Ullmann thus puts 
into our hand by fastening attention on the typical sacrifices 
as external and objective. For it is unquestionably true that 
the direct and immediate result of Christ’s sacrifice is, con- 
nected with other results, from which, while it must be care- 
fully discriminated, it cannot possibly be separated. Its 
proper and immediate design, according to the creed of Evan- 
gelical Churches, is to — the just wrath of the offended 
Lawgiver; to expiate the guilt, by exhausting the penalty, 
of sin; to reconcile God and sinners; and to bring in for the 
unrighteous a perfect, justifying righteousness. And all this 
is manifestly and wholly an objective transaction. It is not 
in the least degree transacted in us, but out of us and for us. 
The sacrifice, however, which accomplishes this, and which 
faith appropriates on this understanding of its nature and im- 
mediate effects, cannot really be appropriated without other 
benefits besides these being enjoyed, and valuable subjective 
results being simultaneously accomplished. Guilt in the con- 
science is the very life’s blood of sin in the heart; and the 
removal of guilt destroys the supremacy or reign of sin, 
initiating its progressive abolition. The purging of the con- 
science instates the worshipper in the chosen service of the 
living God; and the Spirit of Christ, who abides indissolubly 
with the sacrifice of Christ, cannot effectually reveal and 
apply its fulness of objective justifying merit, without bring- 
ing forth, from the fulness of the same slain Lamb of God, 
subjective prevailing grace, as well as powerful motive, to 
operate in the sanctification of the soul that has appropriated 
the sacrifice. The union of justification and sanctification is 
not arbitrary; it is a vital and organic harmony. And the 
doctrine of that harmony constitutes one of the finest well- 
springs of a valid and refreshing theology. But this union’ 
is so indissoluble, and this harmony so complete, that with a 
class of minds, very estimable for their spiritual earnestness, 
but not accustomed to accurate discrimination, it leaves room 
for misapprehension as to what is primary and immediate, 
and what is secondary, though inseparable ; and, in parti- 
cular, it leaves room for greatly overlooking the objective per- 
fection of the sacrifice as a juridical transaction, without 
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giving warning of the mistake by leaving nothing else what- 
ever to attribute to it. The case of Augustine and the 
Augustinian theology is in point—a theology in which the 
recognition of the Redeemer as a fountain of subjective grace 
greatly predominates, to the exclusion of at least explicit 
recognition of Him as an agent by whom a work of recon- 
ciliation has been accomplished. But it is seldom that we 
see this tendency carried so far as with our author, whose 
ingenuity is really very marvellously put forth in evading the 
contemplation of Christ’s sacrifice as considered per se, and 
apart from, and prior to, the results of its appropriation. 
He seems afraid to acknowledge it as having any perfection 
or completeness, or even realizable self-asserting subsistence 
of its own, till he see it ‘imparting a full knowledge of sin, 
and forming an actual communication of Divine grace; thus, 
and thus only, could His sacrifice be a substitution in the 
truest and deepest sense; thus only was it a real destroying 
of sin, and a real implanting in its place of a new life of 
sanctification.” So that not only is reconciliation, which is 
the immediate effect of the sacrifice, set aside, but it would 
appear as if that which shall be called the substitutionary 
sacrifice of Christ is a composite thing, consisting of “ the 
self-immolation of the Holy One,” of our appropriation 
thereof, and of the implanted new life which is the result of 
our appropriating it. But if it is not a real substitutionary 
sacrifice till up to this point—if there is no substitution to be 
recognized prior to appropriation and the new life which 
follows—where is there anything tangible, not to say perfect, 
for faith to appropriate, or really worthy of being appro- 
riated ? The whole thing resolved back again into the 
ener misapprehension of the incarnation, and everything 
is swallowed in the vague idea of a new influence having been 
implanted in humanity; and instead of an objective trans- 
action in which the sins of individual men are expiated unto 
their sure and guaranteed forgiveness, the death of Christ 
appears merely as a vaguely-working subjective power that 
deals a death-blow to “ the dominant sin of the race.” Thus 
even the true subjective influence of Christ’s sacrifice in the 
soul that has communion in it is displaced, together with all 
that is special in the experience of such, in favour of a 
general and indefinite influence common to all mankind, 
when its primary character as an objective work of per- 
fect propitiation is not first of all realized. 

But whether sanctifying efficacy arid ‘the implanting of a 
new life be its distinguishing original effect as a sacrifice, or 
whether its essential nature be not that of an objective trans- 
action removing penalty, effecting reconciliation and con- 
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ferring privilege, let the Mosaic sacrifices in their exclusively 
objective character be allowed to decide. For surely, if we 
find them parallel and analogous in their own sphere, in 
respect of one out of two characteristics inseparably apper- 
taining to the sacrifice of Christ, that is the characteristic in 
which we are to recognize its primary and essential nature, 
its proper and immediate effect, as a sacrifice. To think these 
sacrifices typical in reference just to the very element in 
which they are not at all analogous, were to p an obvious 
incongruity in order to evade the truth which is pressin 
itself upon our recognition. What, then, was the essentia 
nature of these sacrifices; and what the presupposition which 
they postulated? Be it remembered that—besides His rela- 
tion to ancient Israel as their Moral Ruler in that they were 
His creatures, and His relation as their covenant God in that 
they were His professing saints, claiming, like their pilgrim 
fathers, to live on the oft-repeated pristine promise of the seed 
of the woman—Jehovah was pleased to stand related to them 
as the national, and in a true sense, the temporary, Head of 
their earthly commonwealth. In this character He was 
pleased to exercise over them a government inside His 
universal moral government, and alongside of, and illustra- 
tive of, the action of His covenant relation, but distinct from 
both. In order to exhibit to them in a very striking manner 
the principles on which breach of law under His moral 
ge is dealt with and rectified by the provisions of 
is gracious covenant, he was pleased, in Ate wisdom, 
as holding Royal Court amongst Israel in the wilderness, to 
constitute and declare certain things offences in His sight, 
which implied in themselves no moral blameworthiness, 
neither originating nor originating in any offensiveness of 
heart in His sight as the Ruler of the universe, yet still 
inferring penalties, which, unless expiated to His satisfaction 
and removed in the way of His own appointment, must inevi- 
tably fall on the offender, however morally blameless, how- 
ever spiritually upright. Having no moral root or character, 
these offences might be substitutionarily expiated, and their 
penalty borne, by creatures having no moral nature ; and of 
course the expiation could itself have no moral character, no 
inward spiritual efficacy. Thus a holy Israelite, without 
detriment to his moral purity and without derangement of 
his inner communion with God, might, by accidentally 
touching a dead body or a dead bone, or in various other 
ways, become unclean, and be deprived of the external privi- 
leges of the dispensation under which he lived. But there 
was the sin-offering, or the sacrifice special to his case, what- 


ever that might be. That offering was an external objective 
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reality. The presentation of it, according to the instituted 
ceremonial, was an objective transaction. The result, in 
reinstating him unappellably in tangible privileges as a 
member of the theocratic community, was objective, and 
could be wholly cognosced and enjoyed apart from inquir 
into the subjective condition of the worshipper’s own soul. 
All was real in its own sphere—the sphere of an external 
overnment distinct from the moral government of the Most 
Fiigh —the sphere of a “ cosmical sanctuary ”—(Heb. ix. 1)— 
distinct from the most holy place of heaven, the way into 
which was not yet made manifest. All was real in that 
sphere, typical of what was real in another. But all was 
objective transaction, typical, it could be, only of what, in 
that other sphere, should be objective too. In that moral 
and spiritual sphere, breach of objective moral law is dealt 
with ; an objective sacrifice is provided in the person of a 
moral agent at his own disposal, appointed in the sovereignty 
of God, and with His own will consenting to endure and 
exhaust, through the Eternal Spirit, the penalty of that 
eternal law that rules in the sphere to which the whole 
transaction appertains. Of very necessity it is an objective 
sentence. of condemnation which this sacrifice removes, and 
an objective relation between God and the offenders which 
this sacrifice rectifies. To apprehend and appropriate it, 
no doubt, implies an initial rectification subjectively of 
the heart towards God, while it explicitly confirms that 
rectification, securing the agency, the motives, and the 
means of perpetuating and perfecting it. Still that which 
is appropriated is, prior to its appropriation, an exclu- 
sively objective reality—a perfect work of completed recon- 
ciliation; rather it is God himself, in Christ crucified, 
reconciling the sinner to himself, not imputing unto him his 
trespasses. If the olden sacrifices have anything to tell con- 
cerning the sacrifice of Christ, it is this; and this they tell 
just in virtue of their being perfected as sacrifices, in their 
own sphere, ig ane and as standing wholly outside of the 
worshipper. They are not on this account in contrast with, 
but parallel, analogous, and typical to the sacrifice of Christ ; 
and the analogy—the different spheres being taken into 
account—is as instructive as it is complete. How could it be 
otherwise than instructive and complete? It was the device 
of infinite wisdom expressly constructing an analogy. It so 
satisfied God’s great idea in it, that He retained it in exhibi- 
tion for a millennium and a-half, and then put on record a 
detailed and infallible exposition of its import—(Heb. vii., 
viii., ix., x.) ;—and until one-fourth part of the world’s past 
history becomes a blank, it will continue to keep before the 
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faith of God’s Church, in variegated and convincing illustra- 
tion, the sacrifice of God’s Son as, in the sphere of the moral 
government of God and the enlightened conscience of man, a 
sacrifice primarily and essentially expiatory of sin—the per- 
fect objective ground of a believing sinner’s perfect and 
eternal justification. 

It is quite natural that we should find, in the fourth place, 
the idea of strict and proper substitution stigmatized as in 
like manner external and lifeless. The only substitution 
which Ullmann will consent to honour is again a composite 
thing, consisting partly of substitution proper and partly of 
communion strictly so called—the latter element, as being 
subjective, having of course, practically, the whole field to 
itself. ‘‘ The idea of substitution is, indeed, to be rejected as 
something false and dead, if what is understood by it bea 
— external and formal, and thus, also, a capricious, 
transference of merit from the guiltless to the guilty; but 
seen in this light ’—the light of “a power implanted within” 
—‘ it is something living and true.” We object, as much 
as Ullmann can, to any external and formal and capricious 
transference, either of merit from the guiltless to the guilty, 
or of demerit from the guilty to the guiltless, of which latter. 
transference, however, he never gives even a hint, though it 
is the indispensable postulate to the offering of a proper 
sacrifice for sin. Had we found him setting aside arbitrary 
and groundless transferences as in contrast with the real 
counter-imputations of sin and righteousness (2 Cor. v. 21) 
which, by the mediation of the Incarnate Word, God, in His 
love and justice, is pleased to effect according to the condi- 
tions and safeguards of the Covenant of Grace, we would 
gladly leave the obnoxious adjectives, ‘ external,” ‘“ formal,” 
“capricious,” to all the condemnation which our author 
assigns to them. But his real objection, we cannot help 
seeing, is not to the adjectives as qualifiying an objectionable 
kind of imputation, but to the objective substantive trans- 
action of imputation itself, as held by intelligent defenders of 
the Atonement, and which he seems to regard as necessarily 
characterized by formality and capriciousness. For, over 
against such imputation as he rejects, and in lieu of it, he 
pleads for what it would be an abuse of language to call im- 
putation in any sense, being really a communication of 
sanctifying grace. ‘On this account,” he says, “God can, in 
His love, impart to him His grace, even although sin still exists 
within him, because in his oneness with the sinless Christ the 
dominion of sin is destroyed, its power is broken, and a hope 
and a pledge of its ultimate overthrow are bestowed.” That 
is to say, our author is in search of a righteous yo on 
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which the Holy One can consistently impart His to 
sinners of mankind; and he finds it in the fact that our 
oneness with Christ secures the deposition of sin from 
supreme rule in the soul and its prospective final expulsion. 
But surely these questions are as inevitable as they are in 
point: Is this oneness with Christ effected by the sinner’s 
own agency? Not if the scriptural representation of his 
state, as dead in trespasses and sins, is to be accepted. But if 
it is effected by the gracious agency of God, and if it be, as 
it manifestly is, the commencement and securing pledge of 
all grace, does not the inquiry return: On what ground has 
God, consistently with righteonanem, dealt thus graciously with 
one who, up to this point, has been not an incipient saint, 
but wholly and helplessly a sinner? Let our author, or any 
man but half as well informed as he, prosecute with candour 
and spiritual earnestness this line of investigation, and he 
will find himself shut up to a truly substitutionary sacrifice, 
proceeding on a real imputation of sin, and securing a real 
counter-imputation of righteousness, as the only ground on 
which enlightened reason, and, above all, enlightened con- 
science, can rest, as affording an intelligible explanation of 
the real difficulty in the way of the Holy One entering into 
loving fellowship with sinful men and making them recipients 
of sanctifying powers and principles. That Ullmann does 
not see this, is plain when he goes on to say: ‘‘ Hence, when 
it is said that in Christ God is gracious to the sinner, the 
phrase is not to be understood to mean that there is in this any 
arbitrary or capricious dealing on the part of God. The 
reason why God is gracious to the sinner in Christ rests upon 
an inner and necessary connexion between His grace and the 
sinner’s being in Christ. For whenever a sinner becomes 
united to Christ, He sees in him (however imperfect he 
may still be) the beginnings of a holy character, and of a 
perfect deliverance.” It is the beginnings of a holy 
character which the Holy One is thus represented as having 
respect to when He is gracious. For God to be gracious, 
irrespective of this, is evidently what Ullmann designates as 
arbitrary and capricious; for it is the only possible alter- 
native to the procedure which he thinks is not capricious, 
but well-grounded. A sovereign recognition, therefore, on 
God’s part, of the sinner as no more guilty, but righteous, 
through the righteousness of the Mediator imputed to Him, 
finds no place in Ullmann’s dogmatic.» He recognizes, in 
fact, no distinction between an objective work of grace rectify- 
ing the sinner’s relation to the law and the Lawgiver, on the 
one hand, and a subjective work of grace rectifying the 
sinner’s principles of action and feeling towards God, on the 
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other; a distinction without which, under some form or ex- 
pression, the theology of Paul is unintelligible; and without 
which the author’s attempt to discover a ground for Divine 
communications of grace at all must for ever prove nugatory. 
The inquiry is just a search after a reason for the bestow- 
ment on God’s part of subjective, inward, purifying grace. 
To assign the existence of some grace in the soul as the 
reason for the communication of more, is either to over- 
throw the initial terms of the inquiry itself, or to accept 
the Pelagian doctrine of a grace common by nature to eve 
man, under the form, perhaps, of the arbitrary and ground- 
less idea that the incarnation is identical with the implant- 
ation of a Divine principle in humanity. The rejection of 
Pelagianism and of this Pan-Christic notion, and the correct 
restating of the question, leave it open to the all-satisfy- 
ing solution of the Pauline theology, that God in sovereignty 
regards the sinner—in himself helplessly guilty and right- 
eously condemned—as having had his sin expiated, and a 
righteousness brought in for him by a Divine substitute in 
human nature, whom, in infinite freé love, and without 
consulting sinners, He appointed in His eternal counsels to 
take their place and bear their sin away in the vicarious 
obedience unto death which Calvary witnessed. The recogni- 
tion of this righteous objective mediatorial transaction, and 
of the objective gracious relation between the Mediator and 
His people individually, which it presupposes and implies, is 
the only just and holy ground on which God bestows on them 
the subjective grace of actual communion with Christ and all 
the sanctifying grace which follows. And it is a truly philo- 
sophical theology which tells us that “Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us, that 
we might receive the promise of the Spirit by faith.” The 
theology on which we are commenting, defeating its own in- 
vestigations, is itself truly arbitrary and capricious. 

Once more, in the fifth place, it is in perfect keeping with 
this onesided hyper-subjective system of theologizing, that, an 
objective sentence of condemnation not being acknowledged, 
the mediation itself turns out to be not necessarily an ob- 
jective transaction, or personal mediatorial ministry ; for there 
remains no real outstanding difficulty in the Divine govern- 
ment requiring the appointment of a Divine person in human 
nature, and the institution of a specific office of priesthood, 
for its effectual removal. There is, indeed, a show of proof 
given for the necessity of some action being taken in the 
circumstances, and that action may be called mediation; but 
it is not real mediation in the strict and proper sense of the 
term. “ The Divine love,” we are told, “ which is itself ab- 
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solutely holy, cannot impart itself to the sinner as such, but 
only as containing in it a pledge of sanctification. And yet, 
on the other hand, it is necessary that the sinner should 

an assurance of the Divine love, if he is to have that 
delight in goodness, and that power to perform it, which lies 
at the very root of holiness. Hence, then, there is a mediation 
requisite.” But what is this so-called mediation called in to 
accomplish ? And what are the circumstances that render it 
requisite? And what is there in the circumstances before- 
hand, or in the result afterwards, that should designate the 
intervention as necessarily mediatorial? The end to be 
gained, it would appear, is to secure that the Divine love 
shall not impart itself without carrying in it a pledge of 
sanctification, and that the sinner shall be so assured of that 
Divine love as to take delight in goodness, and have the 
power to perform it. But this is not the direct and immediate 
end of mediation. It is the re-establishment of peace where 
a disruption of friendly relation has taken place; it is the 
removal of penalty and satisfaction of justice by expiation of 
sin. And, on the assumption that no work of expiatory 
sacrifice and meritorious intercession is to be recognized as 
necessary, whatever may still be requisite can be achieved, 
for aught that appears, without the intervention of a third 
party between God and man. The achieving of it may be 
called mediation, but it is not necessarily personal. It is 
rather a medium ; a ¢ertium quid ; a reconciling consideration, 
or, at most, instrumentality; to overcome the antinomy 
between the two facts affirmed—namely, on the one hand, 
that the holiness of Divine love requires that it should not 
impart itself to the sinner, save as containing in it a pledge of 
His sanctification ; and, on the other hand, that the sinner 
cannot take delight in holiness till he is assured of the Divine 
love. And really, on the assumption, this, though ingeniously 
put, does not appear a very formidable difficulty ; particularly 
when one of the parties interested in overcoming it is the 
All-wise and Almighty God. What terrible Gordian knot is 
there here? What call for the incarnation and obedience 
unto death of the Eternal Word? What real difficulty, on the 
assumption, can Divine love find in imparting itself to a sinner, 
and rendering itse/f the pledge of sanctification? A deeper 
subjective theology would rather affirm that the impartation of 
Divine love is necessarily sanctifying, than that its action is 
barred till it can be combined with @ pledge of sanctification. 
And what real difficulty can Divine love find in the way of 
convincing a sinner of its own reality and sincerity? If an 
objective instrumentality of instruction cannot secure this 
conviction, may not He who has the hearts of all men in His 
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keeping create the conviction, without the intervention of any 
objective testimony, if He please? And what, still on the 
assumption, is there to prevent Him either pleasing to do it 
or doing it? Ifa third party should be supposed to take any 
share in it, his interposition could be appropriate only as con- 
stituting an instrumentality of enlightenment, or a channel 
or source of gracious influence. He might accomplish some- 
thing like what we attribute to the prophetic and kingly 
offices of Christ; but of Priesthood His intervention would 
not bear a single trace. For the fact is that priesthood, in 
all its action, is exclusively objective. It is soequally, though 
not with equal obviousness, in both its functions of Sacrifice 
and Intercession. As to the former, there is some possibility 
of obscuring the subject by confounding between imputation 
and oneness, between substitution and communion; and an 
elimination of the subjective element then becomes necessary. 
No such elimination can be needed when the function of In- 
tercession is concerned. It stands out in its own unmingled, 
manifest, objective reality and glory, as transacted in no sense 
in the believer’s soul, but in heaven, within the veil, And 
hence Ullmann’s theology makes no allusion to it. 

On this point we must be permitted a closing observation. 
For we are deeply persuaded that the doctrine and fact 
of the Intercession—the culminating glory of a true Chris- 
tology—may be used as an Ithuriel’s spear to detect and 
expose all those false views of the sacrifice of the cross now 
so rife; and we are not sure that theologians have been 
careful to make that effective use of it which it is so fitted 
easily to serve. For to the whole tribe of theologists who 
represent the sacrifice of Christ as self-denial, self-sacrifice, 
surrender of self-will, and so forth; and even to a writer like 
Ulimann, as much more worthy to be called a theologian than 
they as a real astronomer is more worthy of that title than 
our children, when they think the moon about as large as a 
silver .salver and the sun perhaps a little larger than their 
trundling hoops; to all, in fact, who fail to see in Christ’s 
death a true and proper propitiation, an endurance of penal 
wrath and expiation of sin, we may well put the question, 
What ministry, what function do you assign to Christ, as, in 
scriptural language, He maketh intercession for us? Not 
founding His requests on the plea that He hath satisfied 
Divine justice, redeemed His people, and purchased for them 
all saving blessings, securing for the gifts of Divine love, 
without impairing its freeness, all the inevitable certainty of 
Divine law itself—what sort of office do you think Christ, as 
Intercessor, is fulfilling? What, on your views, can it be 
but a ministry of apology and indulgence, aiming at securing 
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concessions on either side or both; seeking to effect a com- 
promise ; smoothing down hostile feeling ; pleading for kindlier 
constructions and suppression of differences; paving the way for 
an interview without the risk of an explosion? If interces- 
sion, on your assumption, means anything, it must be some- 
thing such as this. The description may be offensive from its 

lainness ; but unquestionably it is in the direction of what 
ee been described that we must seek for the only kind of 
intercession which can remain to the blessed Saviour, unless 
He is an Advocate with the Father as having first been the 
propitiation for our sins. And in how dishonourable a light 
would such a kind of intercession present the character of 
God! Retaining an anger for which there is, on your view, 
no moral necessity ; unnecessarily retaining anger, which can, 
in that case, be nothing but personal hostility and dislike to 
the sinner, and needing to be mollified and pleaded with to 
entertain kindly feeling—how could such a God, in His anger, 
command the veneration of His creatures ; and how could His 
laying it aside indicate a love that should render Him worthy 
of profound gratitude, confidence, and praise? There is a 
whole heaven of difference between this and the truth. 
God’s anger is not inconsistent with love, as unnecessary 
anger inevitably is. The penalty of moral law is as necessary 
as is its obligation. God can as little cease to require perfect 
obedience on pain of death, as he can cease to require obedi- 
ence itself. God’s anger is His recognition of the righteous 
necessity of this penalty, and there is nothing in it of personal 
hostility, or ‘pleasure in the death of a sinner.” If there 
were, the rising love that could have prompted Him to ap- 
point an Intercessor would have implied that the necessity 
for intercession was disappearing. But, co-existing with this 
righteous necessary anger—yet incapable of causing it to 
disappear or give way, because it is a necessary anger—there 
was a purpose of infinite love; and that love of God appointed 
the Son of His love to endure the penalty and bring in the 
righteousness of a perfect obedience ; that, the righteous anger 
being appeased, the love might shine forth in an unclouded 
heaven of righteousness, glorifying the whole character of 
God and regenerating the character of man. The function 
of intercession, therefore, proceeds on the supposition of that 
infinite love in which its own appointment originated; and 
its special action is to make continual presentation before God 
of that righteous ground on which the gifts of love are now 
ri hteously conferred: “I have glorified Thee on the earth ; 
I have finished the work which Thou gavest me to do.” 


u. 
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Art. VI.—Recent German Discussions on the Atonement. 


Der Schriftbeweis. Ein es ge Versuch. (The Scriptural Proof. 
A Theological Essay.) By Dr. J. Cur. K. von Hormann. 
Second Edition. Three vols. Nérdlingen. 1857—60. 

Herr Dr. von Hofmann jiber der i Versdhnungs und 
Rechtfertigungslehre. (Dr. von Hofmann Opposed to the Lu 
theran Doctrine of the Atonement and Justification.) By Dr. F. 

._ A. Pump. Frankfort and Erlangen. 1856. 

Das Bekenntniss der Lutherischen Kirche von der Versihnung und die 
Versihnungslehre Dr. Chr. K. von Hofmann. (The Confession of 
the Lutheran Church on the Atonement and Dr. von Hofmann’s 
Doctrine of the Atonement.) By Dr. G. THomasius. With an 

Appendix by Dr. Harnack. Er m. 1857. 

Schutasohri ten e eine neue Weise alte Wahrheit zu Lehren. fence 
of a New Way of Teaching the Old Truth.) By Dr. J. Cur. K. 
von Hormann. Second Part. Concerning Christ’s Work of 
Atonement, Nérdlingen. 1857. 


these days, when so many students of theology are, year 
by year in increasing numbers, flocking to the Univerities 
of Germany, and studying the productions of its fertile 
thinkers, the University of Erlangen is one that has become 
of late a very favourite resort for this purpose. Many 
reasons might be assigned for this. For one thing, the place 
possesses no small attractions of an external kind, A quiet 
country town of Northern Bavaria, it lies amid pleasant and 
picturesque scenery, just where the last spurs and outliers of 
the Bohemian mountains sink in gentle fir-clad undulations 
to the plain; where the pe gnitz flows northwards 
to si the upper waters of the Main; and is not far from 
the romantic tract of country which is somewhat extrava- 
tly dignified by the name of Franconian Switzerland, nor 
rom the grander scenery of the Fichtelgebirge. Nor is the 
surrounding country destitute of historic associations of t 
interest. The grand old imperial free city of Niremberg, 
with’ its two cathedrals, its quaint old houses, and its moated 
walls and towers—seeming like a fragment of the Middle Ages 
preserved intact to our day, to remind one vividly of the days 
when Gustavus Adolphus held the city against the hosts of 
Wallenstein, or when Luther preached and Albert Diirer 
painted within its walls—is within easy reach of Erlangen ; 
while the episcopal city of Bamberg and the princely resi- 
dence of Baireuth are not much further off. Mttoget er, in 
outward respects, Erlangen is a place where a summer may 
be very pleasantly spent, and where the aspects of German 
life in town and country may be observed, free from the dis- 
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turbing influence of tourists and travellers. And then, too, 
in its University it possesses attractions of a high order for 
the theologian. It may be said to be the head-quarters of 
the modern Lutheran orthodoxy. The theological faculty, 
though not very large numerically, can boast of several men 
both able and eminent in their respective branches. Among 
these are Delitzsch, one of the greatest Hebraists of the 
present day, and well known as the author of excellent com- 
mentaries on various parts of the Old and New Testaments ; 
Thomasius, one of the best modern systematic divines in the 
Lutheran Church; Herzog, the accomplished editor of the 
valuable theological encyclopedia known by his name; and 
Hofmann, who is perhaps the most original, acute, and pro- 
found thinker of them all. His most important contribution 
to theology as yet is the first of the works named at the head 
of this article, the Schriftbeweis, or “ Scriptural Proof,” as he 
calls it, which, though modestly designated on the title-page 
only “a theological essay,” extends to the formidable size of 
three thick and closely-printed octavo volumes, and is vir- 
tually a complete system of theology. This is, we say, his 
most important work as yet; for he is at present engaged in 
another, on the Scriptures of the New Testament, which bids 
fair, if completed on the scale on which it is begun, to attain 
at least an equal extent and importance. The former work, 
however, possesses an interest for the student, not only as 
containing the views taken of the entire body of Divine 
truth by an earnest and highly-gifted mind, but also because 
it has given rise to a large amount of discussion in Germany 
on the fundamental article of the Christian faith, the doctrine 
of the Atonement. We intend here to attempt a sketch of 
the controversy on this great doctrine that has been carried 
on in Germany in connexion with Hofmann’s views, as set 
forth in the Schriftbeweis, in the hope that it may prove both 
interesting and instructive to call attention to some of the 
recent aspects that have been assumed on the Continent by 
this great question, so much canvassed in some quarters in our 
own country. 

Now in the outset of such a sketch, it is of no small im- 
portance for the right understanding of the controversy in 
question, to see with some clearness its position in the general 
movement or current of thought, to have a general view of 
the lie of the country as it were, before we descend to a more 
particular survey. The whole history of religious discussion 
may be regarded as one long warfare or’ campaign, in which 
truth and falsehood are the great opposing powers. The scene 
is at the first glance confused enough. There seems to be an 
éndless variety of combatants, arrayed under different stan- 
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dards, or under none at all, some moving in one direction, 
and some in another, some wavering and halting between the 
two sides, some falling away, suddenly, from one or other, 
others gradually and unconsciously moving off from those 
with whom they formerly stood, one band meeting another, 
with varying success, at points or positions of more or less 
importance and value for either side; here we see an obsti- 
nate struggle for a position of very small importance, and 
there the key of the whole country may be lightly given up, 
_ vith little thought of its value. To understand aright the 
meaning and bearing of any one of these conflicts, it were 
well, if possible, to discover their place in the general plan of 
the campaign. What then, let us ask, is the position of 
Hofmann and his system in the general map or chart of 
theological opinion, and in what direction are he and his 
opponents respectively moving ? 

It is well known to all who are at all acquainted with the 
present state of theology in Germany, that whereas at one 
time Rationalism, with few exceptions, almost universally 

revailed, now this enemy of the truth has been to a very 
ees extent overcome; and the general gy (leaving out 
of view Strauss and the Tiibingen school, with a few other 
yet remaining adherents of the old Rationalism) is evangeli- 
cal and orthodox. This is undoubtedly true; but while the 
modern teachers of theology are certainly orthodox as com- 
pared with the preceding Rationalism, we must further re- 
cognize the fact that they are not all equally so, as compared 
with one another, or with the standard that would be applied 
by the great body of Evangelical Christians in this country. 
We may distinguish among them two, or perhaps three, 
general types of character. One of these may be regarded as 
the successors of Schleiermacher—not indeed as occupying his 
position, or maintaining his views, but as having advunced 
from the start made by him, and in the line in which he showed 
the way to a much more Evangelical position than he ever 
attained. For the great merit and historical importance of 
Schleiermacher seems to us to have lain in this: that he was 
instrumental in first turning the tide of battle, and giving it 
an impulse in an Evangelical direction. His own system con- 
tained many rationalistic and mystic elements, and, judged of 
by an abstract standard, would be reckoned heterodox enough ; 
and so too that school of theology which we may call gene- 
rally, and in the mass, his followers is characterized by some 
laxity and boldness of speculation ; but it is now of a much 
more sound and Evangelical character than Schleiermacher’s 
own, and, whatever may be its defects, the barometer is, so to 
speak, rising, not falling ; and it seems to be advancing to a 
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better and healthier faith than ever, having learned in the 
conflict with Rationalism to hate and avoid that cold, hard, 
dogmatism, which in Germany was the immediate precursor 
of the reign of Rationalism. This school comprises such names 
as Neander, Ullmann, Tholuck, Nitzsch, Dorner, &c., but it 
is, of course, from its nature, more of a general tendency than 
of any special set of opinions that holds such men together. 

With another party again, the reaction against Ra- 
tionalism has been much more complete and rapid, and has 
led to a revival of the original Lutheran system, as elaborated 
by the divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The theologians of this class take their stand on the 
symbolical books of the Reformation, and give to them an 
authority which almost verges on the supremacy of Scripture ; 
and in doctrine, judged by our standard, they err as much by 
excess as the other school err by defect, holding baptismal 
regeneration, consubstantiation, and all the extreme views of 
Luther on the authority of the Church and its ministers. 
This school may be represented by such men as Hengstenberg, 
Keil, Kurtz, Thomasius, and others; men whom we cannot 
but hold in high esteem for their eminent services on behalf 
of the truth, but in whom there is much of a confessional, a 
ritual, in a word, a High Church spirit, with which we cannot 
sympathize. The true ideal of a revived orthodoxy would lie 
between the two extremes, relying less on speculation than 
the former, and less on Church authority than the latter ; 
and more simply and exclusively on Scripture, thoroughly and 
exactly understood, than either. Such we may see exemplified 
in such men as Schmid and Beck, of Tiibingen; and ma 
are be regarded as a third form of theological thought 

ides the other two. 

Now the first of these schools, if we may so call them, 
stands, it will be evident, in the most. close and vital con- 
nexion with the general current of thought of the present 
age. It is quite in harmony with it, and can easily adapt its 
garb and form so as to be at once intelligible and acceptable 
to it. But it is otherwise with the revived Lutheranism of the 
other school. It has been attained by a violent reaction ; 
and must almost of necessity take the form of opposition and 
protest against all the current modes of thought and specula- 
tion. Not only Rationalism, but every other form of doctrine 
that falls short of the Augsburg Confession, are regarded 
simply as enemies; and there seems to be something forced or 
artificial in such a position, and little room for sympathy with 
the prevailing tendencies of the age. But the attractive 
power of current modes of thought is continually acting on a 
party resisting or standing aloof; the influence of the im- 
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pulse imparted to theology by Schleiermacher is felt even by 
the extreme party ; and is now and then drawing some from ~ 
it towards itself. The new Lutheran school have felt this 
even where they are strongest. Baumgarten has been in- 
fluenced by it; and in Erlangen, which is one of the great 
strongholds of Lutheranism, Hofmann, whose ulations 
seem to be due to the same kind of influence, has become 
involved in a controversy with the most eminent men of his 
own school 

This, which is but a very rough and general outline of the 
various theological schools on the Continent, may convey a 
substantially correct idea of the position and movements of 
Hofmann’s theology, and of the nature of the discussions to 
which it has given rise. It would seem to be due very much 
to the influence of that mode of thought and theological 
atmosphere, if we may so say, that has — in Germany 
since the time of Schleiermacher; and to be a movement at 
least in that direction. Hence, the more severe among his 
critics have not scrupled to regard his system as essentially 
rationalistic ; he has been called, as he says, to answer charges 
that his doctrine on the Atonement and Justification is 
“ Romish, Osiandrian, Socinian, mystical, rationalistic, and 
Schleiermacherian ;” and Philippi, referring to the down- 
fall of Schleiermacher’s system, and presaging a like fate for 
Hofmann’s nearly related one, has quoted the words in Acts 
v. 9, “ Behold the feet of them that have buried thy husband 
are at the door, and shall carry thee out.” Such statements are 
doubtless exaggerated ; or at least rest on the controversial 
practice, too commonly employed, of holding a man re- 
sponsible for all the consequences that may be drawn from 
his statements. Still, they indicate, as it were, the line on 
which the opinions in question move, while more exact 
inquiry must determine the precise point on the line, whether 
nearer or further from the centre of truth, at which the re- 
spective parties stand. 

It was quite natural, that a work containing such a system 
and coming from one of the orthodox school of revived 
Lutheranism, should excite much attention, and raise much 
opposition among the adherents of that party. The works 
named at the head of this article are but a few out of a very 
large number that have been written on this controversy, 
some bearing more generally on Hofmann’s method and system 
as a whole, and others more wowed on his doctrine of the 
Atonement, which is both in itself the most important, and the 
chief point in which he has deviated from the current ortho- 
doxy. Hofmann himself does not admit that he has departed 
essentially from the standards of the Lutheran Church ; he is 
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still a true son of that Church, and while admitting that the 
form in which he has put his theology is a new one, and 
different from that of the common orthodoxy, he maintains 
that he retains all that is essential in the old doctrine, and 
that he has but given a better and more scriptural form to the 
substance of what is put in language which he rejects in the 
symbolical books. He entitles his reply to his accusers, 
“Defence of a new way of teaching the old truth;” and 
employs, as a motto, these words of Bengel, ‘“ Adhuc non ea 
Scripture viguit experientia et inteliigentia in ecclesia, que in 
ipsa Scriptura offertur.’ As Hofmann has been both assailed 
and defended by the men of the Lutheran school, the contro- 
versy has turned more than is common in Germany on the con- 
sistency of his doctrines with the standards of the Church ; and 
has brought out incidentally much interesting materials in the 
testimony of the German Reformers on the subject of the 
Atonement. In defending his orthodoxy, Hofmann takes 
his stand on the principle that no symbolical books can be 
regarded as authoritative on questions which were not hefore 
their authors and intended to be decided by them; and con- 
tends that, as the question of the mode of the Atonement had 
never been discussed in the Church before the Reformation, 
the Lutheran Confessions can only be held binding in their 
statements of the fact, and not in their explanations of the 
manner of the Atonement. The principle itself is a true and 
most important one; for it is the al one on which sym- 
bolical books can be at once honestly and intelligently sub- 
scribed ; and, in general, we think Hofmann’s views of the 
position and authority of Church standards much more satis- 
factory than those of his opponents; who seem often to lay 
too much stress on an appeal to human standards, as com- 
pared with an appeal to the Word of God. Such standards 
can but at best ground an argumentum ad hominem ; Scripture 
alone can furnish a proof absolutely conclusive and decisive. 
Whether or not Hofmann does not press a true principle too 
far, in defending his own variations by it, is of course another 
question; and here we think he is decidedly in the wrong. 
Besides others outside, all Hofmann’s colleagues at Erlangen, 
with the exception of Herzog, who belongs to the Reformed, 
not to the Lutheran Church, have expressed their opinion in 
this controversy. Professor Schmid has appeared in his de- 
fence; Thomasius has published a pamphlet against him; 
to which Harnack, another of the professors, has appended a 
postscript ; and the discussions on this subject have furnished 
the occasion of Delitzsch’s valuable ‘‘ Commentary on the 
Hebrews,” in an appendix to which he has entered into the 
question at issue. 
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But without entering into further details of the controversy, 
let us come now to an account of what Hofmann’s views on the 
Atonement really are, premising first a few words on the 

neral character and method of the system developed in the 
Rchriftbeweis. For his method is somewhat peculiar, and has 
been made the object of attack, no less than the special con- 
tents of his system. In it, too, we may observe that the in- 
fluence of the Schleiermacher school has been, whether con- 
sciously or not, at work. The grand characteristic of 
Schleiermacher’s method is that he develops his system, 
from the religious consciousness, instead .of taking it direct 
from Scripture. The feeling of absolute dependence is with 
him the foundation of all religion ; and on this foundation he 
constructs his entire system of theology. Hofmann’s method 
is so far similar, that he regards the proper business of the 
theologian to be the analysis and development of the Chris- 
tianity that exists in himself as a Christian; and theology 
consists in the scientific expression of that which makes a man 
a Christian: “I, the Christian, am to me, the theologian, the 
most proper object of my science.” His method differs from 
Schleiermacher in postulating as the foundation of his system, 
not a mere feeling, but a fact—viz., the believer’s fellowship 
with God in Jesus Christ. And, besides, his theology is not 
merely subjective ; for when he has completed the analysis 
and development of this primary fact, and expanded it into 
a system ; he admits the necessity of testing the result by an 
appeal to Scripture, and if in any particular his system should 
be found to be contradicted or unsupported by Noriptare, he 
allows that there must have been some error in the process ; 
and that it must be corrected and remodelled to be brought 
into accordance with Scripture. He uses Scripture as a test ; 
and he brings the theory he has constructed to that test in 
the most conscientious and painstaking way. We do not in- 
tend to enter into the merits or defects of this method of 
Hofmann’s, as that would lead us too far away from our pre- 
sent purpose. The reader will find a criticism upon it in an 
article by Professor Dieckhoff, which was translated in a 
former number of this Review (No. XXXVII., July, 1861). 
We do not regard this article as altogether fair to Hofmann’s 
system; but still as the criticism of an adversary, it will give 
a pretty correct notion of its general character. 

We refer to this matter just now chiefly to explain the 
somewhat peculiar plan and title of the book in which 
Hofmann’s system is contained. The title, “ Der Schrift- 
beweis”” (The Scriptural Proof), describes very exactly its con- 
tents; for nearly the whole of it is occupied in bringing the 
theological system of the author to the test of Scripture, and 
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establishing its consistency with its teaching. After some 
preliminary observations, he proceeds at once to give a com- 
plete statement of his system, which, being a mere statement 
without explanation or defence, occupies comparatively few 
pages; and then he addresses himself to his main task of 
comparing each of its parts in detail with the teaching of 
Scripture. The nature of his plan does, we think, lead him 
to occupy a somewhat false position in relation to Scripture— 
as if his task were merely to show that Scripture contains 
nothing inconsistent with his system, instead of positively 
educing it from Scripture; and thus he is more liable than a 
different method would have made him to the temptation of 
employing a forced exegesis, to make Scripture speak in ac- 
cordance with what he has hese arrived at as the result 
of his thinking. But with this drawback, it must be admitted 
that his work is an admirable specimen of the mode of em- 
ploying the Bible as the test and proof of a doctrinal system. 
t is favourably distinguished from some modern English 
productions of similar views to his on the Atonement, by the 
fulness and thoroughness with which he enters into the 
scriptural evidence on the subject. He does not deal, as is 
too often the case, in mere vague and misty generalities ; or 
merely content himself with adducing a few isolated texts or 
ges; he takes into view the whole teaching of the 
Bible in all its parts as one grand consistent whole; and he 
examines with the utmost critical and exegetical minuteness 
every passage that at all bears on the point that be may be 
considering. Thus, for instance, in discussing the question 
of the Atonement, which occupies the greater part of the 
second volume, he enters into a complete discussion of the 
sacrificial system of the Old Testament; then takes up the 
Messianic Psalms and the prophecies in Isaiah liii. ; and then, 
passing to the New Testament, he subjects to a thorough 
criticism every passage, first in the Gospels, and then in the 
Epistles, that refers in any way to the death of Christ. His 
expositions are invariably very instructive and suggestive, 
though not always quite trustworthy, as he is apt to be led 
away by his own extreme acuteness and ingenuity; and 
sometimes his explanation of a passage that seems to tell 
against his theory looks very like explaining it away. 

~ But we must attempt now to give a statement, as exact 
and distinct as possible, of what Hofmann’s theory on the 
subject of the Atonement actually is ;- after which we shall 
have some remarks to make on its excellencies and defects. 
Now in order to understand aright any theory on this subject, 
especially when it forms part of so consistent a system of 
theology as that of Hofmann, we are thrown back on the 
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consideration of a previous subject, the views entertained on 
the natural state of man as fallen, from which he is redeemed 
by the death of Christ. For the whole scheme of salvation, 
ob which the Atonement forms the centre and heart, is a 
remedial scheme, and as such it has a proportion and corre- 
ndency to the disease for which the remedy is provided. 
ccording to the nature of the disease, is the nature of the 
remedy ; and according to what men’s ideas are of the nature 
of the disease, will be, for the most part, their opinions as to 
the nature of the remedy. This is a well-known principle ; 
and the truth of it is illustrated not only in the Evangeli 
scheme of doctrine, but in all the more complete and con- 
sistent systems, more or less erroneous, that have been opposed 
to it. d it is the more important to act on this principle 
in judging of such a system as Hofmann’s ; for otherwise we 
are very apt to be perplexed and misled by his peculiar ter- 
minology, which is quite different from the ordinary theolo- 
gical language, so much so that it is sometimes hard to 
recognize the old familiar doctrines in the new garb in which 
we meet them in his writings. Let us then first advert to 
Hofmann’s views on’ the Fall and its consequences. As to 
the constitution of man in general, in every state, whether 
unfallen, fallen, or redeemed, he considers him as a being to 
be viewed in two distinct aspects, which he distinguishes by 


the names, “nature ” and “person” ppeanarite i In the former 


aspect, man is viewed simply as an organized creature, form- 
ing part of the chain or system of created existence in the 
world ; being the head and culmination of it, indeed, but still 
after all himself an integral part of it, an animal among 
animals, though the highest and noblest of all. Viewed in 
this aspect man is called a nature, and this side of his exist- 
ence is called his nature-life (Naturleben). But this is not 
the only aspect of humanity. Man is also a person, is a free 
self-conscious Ego, and as such may stand in a personal rela- 
tion to God, and have personal intercourse with him. In 
this aspect he is called a person, and we speak of his person- 
life (Personleben). This distinction is, as Hofmann employs 
it, not so much a division of human nature into two parts, as 
a distinction of two relations in which man stands—to the 
lower creation, on the one hand, and to God, on the other ; 
and he uses it to bring out what is meant by man’s original 
state, as created in the image of God. It is in the latter 
aspect, according to him, that man is the image of God; and 
this Divine image consists not in a moral quality, but-in a 
moral relation in which he stands to God. n’s relation as 
@ person to God is the image (Abdild) of the relation in the 
God-head between the Father and the Son; and this is what 
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is meant when it is said that man is the image of God. And 
in virtue of this relation to God, in which he was originally 
created, man stood in a relation to the world different from 
all other creatures, having lordship over it. This dominion 
over the creatures is not itself the image of God, but it is the 
consequence of it. The probation of man was made to have 
reference to this his relation to the creatures, inasmuch as a 
limit was set to his dominion, by the removal of which it 
might seem to him that it would be enlarged. His duty 
would have consisted in such an attitude and conduct as would 
correspond to his relation to God, and to the relation in which 
God had willed him to stand to the world. In imposing a 
condition upon him God, dealt with man, not merely as a 
nature, but as a person; speaking to him as one person to 
another. And his continued enjoyment of the relation in 
in which he stood to God depended on his own personal 
conduct. He could and ought to have made the relation 
( Verhdltniss) to God in which he had been created his own 

rsonal attitude (Verhalien), and had he done so he would 

ave continued in his original state. 

This, however, he did not do, for he was tempted by Satan, 
who acted on his nature-life, and, through that, influenced his 
personal conduct in a way that ran counter to the relation in 
which, and for which, God had created him. The Fall thus 
consisted in man allowing himself to be determined to a will 
and an act contradicting the Divine appointment of his rela- 
tion to the world. From this there followed two conse- 
quences, extending to all the descendants of Adam. On the 
one hand, man exchanged (as far as in him lay) the relation 
to God in which he had been placed by creation, for one of 
dependence on the Evil Spirit by whom he had been led into 
sin. And as in the first temptation it was by the nature side of 
his being that Satan acted on man ; so still the power he has 
over fallen man is exerted primarily on this nature-life, but 
extends through it also to his person. And on the other 
hand, by the Fall man became, instead of an object of God’s 
love, an object of His wrath. The wrath of God is very dis- 
tinctly and emphatically recognized in Hofmann’s system ; it 
is defined to be “ the hostile aspect of the Creator asserting 
himself against the creature denying Him ;” and it is held to 
be the cause of all the suffering that exists in the world. 
Such then is the natural state of mankind in consequence of 
the Fall. It has in it these two elements: bondage to Satan, 
on the one hand, and exposure to the’ wrath of God, on the 
other. Of these two consequences of the Fall, the former is 
viewed by Hofmann as the consequence of the latter; or 
rather, as he expresses it more exactly, the two are but de- 
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scriptions of one and the same fact, viewed on its two dif- 
ferent sides. For, he says, as Satan’s acting, though designed 
to be against God, yet always serves to fulfil the will of God ; 
so it was also the will of God that Satan should exercise that 
destructive power over man’s corporeal nature. Death is the 
comprehensive name for all the consequences of sin, all that 
excludes from fellowship with God; and while on the one 
hand Satan is described as 6 rd xparos tywv rot bavérov ; yet, on 
the other hand, Moses says, ‘“‘We are consumed by thine 
anger, and by thy wrath are we troubled.” The twofold 
consequence of the Fall is then just the twofold aspect of one 
fact, corresponding to the twofold aspect of man as a nature 
and as @ person. 

But notwithstanding these consequences of the Fall, there 
is still a possibility of restoration for man. For while God’s 
attitude towards man as fallen is indeed one of wrath, as 
above explained ; yet it is also one of love. The love that 
God bears to man, even sinful and fallen, is manifested espe- 
cially in two things, corresponding again to the two sides of 
humanity, nature and person. One is that though He let men 
fall into bondage to Satan, yet He allowed His Spirit to re- 
main in them as the ground of their life; and the other is 
that, although they were now objects of His wrath, yet he 
allowed them still to bear the image of God. This twofold 
attitude of God to fallen and sinful men —on the one hand, one 
of wrath; and, on the other hand, one of love—makes a restora- 
tion possible. Still it does not of itself effect that restoration ; 
for itself remaining ever the same, it leaves men in the state 
they are in in consequence of sin. For their actual re- 
storation something more is needed ; and that is an acting 
(Selbstbethitigung) of God which shall overcome the work- 
ing of the Evil One, and shall determine man (acting on his 
personality through his nature) to assume an attitude towards 
God, corresponding to the now existing relation of God to 
mankind. This attitude of man towards God consists in a 
ea acknowledgment of guilt and desert of punishment, 

ut, at the same time, a reliance on the gracious will of God, 
which allows mankind to remain for restoration and perfec- 
tion. And the act of God that determines man to such an 
attitude is no other than a testimony of God of himself, which 
man only requires to allow to produce its proper effect on 
a in order to be determined to such an attitude towards 

Here it might seem that Hofmann’s system coincides 
with that of the Broad Church divines in this country, in 
making redemption entirely subjective, the work of Christ 
a mere declaration and exhibition of the love of ne by 

x 
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which men are to be attracted, melted, moved from a state of 
enmity to one of reconciliation and friendship to God. But 
this is not reallyso. There is far more in Hofmann’s system 
than in such views of the Atonement as these. As he holds 
very clearly and emphatically that man is the object of the 
wrath of God because of sin; so he maintains that something 
more was needed for his restoration than simply a manifesta- 
tion of God’s love. There is a contradiction that must be 
solved between the love of God and the sin of man that draws 
down His anger ; and the solution of this contradiction is the 
work of Christ. When He speaks of the restoration of man 
being effected by an act of God testifying of himself, and 
thereby working in man such an attitude towards God as 
becomes him, he regards the restoration thus effected as, so to 
» iy but a provisional and typical one. And as long as 
these two acts—the act of God, which accomplishes the restora- 
tion, and the act of man, by which he does so, remain dis- 
tinct—the restoration effected can only be typical and pro- 
visional ; it is only when they converge, as it were, and meet 
in one, so as to be no longer distinct, but one and the same 
act, that the real and final restoration is effected. And this 
convergence of the two is only found in Christ the Mediator, 
not of a typical, but of a real and perfect reconciliation be- 
tween man and God. 

This brings us at length to the person and work of. Christ. 
In all mere men, as they are from their birth under the con- 
sequences of sin, their bondage to the Evil One is antecedent 
to God’s testimony to them, and therefore a fortiori 
antecedent to their being determined by that testimony of 
God. Hence their bondage to the Evil One cannot be entirely 
removed but only interrupted, by their being thus determined 
by the testimony of God. And therefore the self-determina- 
tion of Jesus, by which the bondage of men to Satan is 
destroyed, in order to be effectual for that end, must have 
preceded the beginning of his human life. He must have 
willed to accomplish the work of redemption before he was 
born in the world; and he must have willed to become flesh 
in order to the accomplishment of that work. And as he was 
a Divine person before he became man, he did so no otherwise 
than as he willed. And he willed to assume human nature 
as a suitable means for the exercise of his personal fellowshi 
with God, but an exercise of it under the conditions to whic 
human nature is subjected by the Creatign and the Fall. Thus 
he entered into fellowship with man ; and in that fellowshi 
he still maintained and exercised his fellowship with God, 
even under all the consequences that the Fall has brought on 
man. Hofmann, speaking of the relation of Christ to other 
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men, says: “ He was like them, and he was not. Because 
he was, he was circumcised, and allowed himself to be 
baptized. Because he was not, he received at his circumcision 
the name with which before his conception the angel had 
designated him as the Saviour of his people, and at his baptism 
the voice from heaven gave him the testimony that he is the 
Son of God, for whom the Baptist prepared his people. Flesh 
and blood is unsuitable to the kingdom of God; and human 
nature, as by sin, so too by the consequences of sin, is 
estranged from God. Therefore must the Saviour and Son of 
God, who assumed this human nature, though he partook not 
of its sin, but only of the consequences of its sin, live a life in 
which he was subjected to all the conditions which exist for 
mankind in general, and for Israel in especial, in consequence 
of sin. Moreover, he assumed this human nature, this flesh 
and blood, because he would make the sin and the sinfulness 
of those into fellowship with whom he entered his own, not 
indeed so that it was in any way his attitude ( Verhalten), but 
yet so that his relation to God, and therefore also God’s 
attitude to him, was determined by it.”  (Schriftbeweis, 
Vol. IL, p. 35.) ~ 

Having thus spoken of the person of Christ, and of the 
state into which he entered by becoming man, the doctrine of 
Hofmann on the work which he performed in that state is 
comprehended in these three points : 1st—How he maintained 
his relationship as a Son to the Father in the righteousness 
of his life; 3nd —What was done that the world might 
recognize in this relationship the restoring and perfecting of 
the relation between God and mankind; and 8rd— What issue 
his life had, since the world would not be moved by the 
testimony of the Father and of Jesus himself to faith in him, 
but rather by the a working of the Evil One to un- 
believing enmity against Him. The first of these points com- 
prises ~ Pare doctrine on the obedience or righteousness 
of Christ. That consisted according to him in the maintain- 
ing and exercising of his fellowship with God, and that 
under the conditions that sin has imposed on mankind. And 
this he views as extending over the whole course of his life on 
earth, from first to last, including his sufferings as well as his 
actions. He says (Vol. II., p. 126-7), “ He belonged entirely 
to his people, in holy love manifesting and witnessing of him- 
self to those who desired him, in holy zeal resisting those who 
blasphemed him and his calling. But his zeal must eat him 
up. His end must be the result of hatred against the truth 
of God ; this belonged as much to the righteousness of his 
death, as the calling to bear witness of the truth to the 
righteousness of his life. Then the exercise of his holy 
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fellowship with God became a free conscious resigning of 
himself under that catastrophe. In prayer he withstood the 
temptation of his approaching suffering. In prayer he 
endured the suffering itself, till he said, ‘ Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit;’ and, dying, passed from a 
holy state of life to a holy state of death.” A second part of 
the work of Christ consisted in a proclamation to the world 
of this relation into which He had entered to mankind on the 
one hand, and to the Father on the other, a proclamation of 
this as the restoration and perfection of man’s relation to 
God, and a demand of faith in this, on their part, as the con- 
dition of their sharing in it. This proclamation consists in 
the Father’s testimony to the Son, as well as the Son’s 
testimony to himself; and this includes more than is usually 
comprehended in the article on the prophetic office of Christ. 
But a mere testimony, though it be the highest and com- 
pletest possible, will not suffice to deliver man from sin and 
the power of Satan. Under the influence of these, the people 
refused to believe in Jesus, resisted and rejected him, and 
hence, the only issue His history could take was that which 
it did take in His death. And thus we come to the third 
and most important point in regard to the work of Christ: the 
nature and result of His death. And here, for the sake of 
accuracy, we shall translate the very words of Hofmann’s 
system (Vol. I., p. 47-8): ‘“ After now the opposition 
between the Father and the Son, which had come in with 
the incarnation of Jesus, and the fellowship of the Son with 
sinful humanity, in virtue of which He underwent all the 
consequences of sin, had been developed so far, that the 
Father allowed to come upon the Son, and He upon himself, 
through the hatred to God of the Evil One working in the 
unrightecus, the utmost that can come upon sinful man on 
the side of his nature by the wrath of God; then, in the 
personal fellowship of love between the Father and Jesus, 
reserved under all the consequences of sin, the contradiction 
tween God’s eternal will of love and the sin of man that 
called down His wrath was solved ; because there was now 
established a relation between God and mankind, for which 
the = of sin and the wrath of God no more existed, and 
which was delivered from all the power of the Evil One, since 
it had its origin no more in the sin of the human race, but 
in the righteousness of the Son of God, maintained to the 
end within sinful humanity, and under the consequences of 
its sin.” is 
In-a word, the Atonement, according to Hofmann, con- 
sisted in the endurance by the Son of God, in our nature and 
for our benefit, of the utmost that sin and Satan could do 
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against Him, and the preservation of a perfectly holy fellow- 
ship with God under al the consequences of sin. And when 
we bear in mind that, in Hofmann’s system, the power of 
Satan over man is a consequence of sin and an expression of 
God’s wrath against it, this doctrine when expressed in 
lain and ordinary language does not seem to deviate so very 
far from the doctrine of the Confessions; and, perhaps, the 
chief points of difference might appear to be, that he denies 
that oh rist suffered the punishment of sin, and that he 
suffered in our stead, admitting only that he suffered 
for our benefit. No doubt these are most important points, 
and we shall return in the sequel to consider how far 
Hofmann denies them; but, meanwhile, that we may deal 
quite fairly with this system, let us endeavour to point out 
its chief excellencies. For we do not care to deny that there 
are in this system, wrong as we believe it to be in one essen- 
tial point, several excellencies, and these of a very high order. 
And here we would note, first, the thoroughly historical cha- 
racter of Hofmann’s theology. It will appear, even from the 
rapid sketch we have given of the main points in his system, 
that it is entirely cast in the mould of history. It does not 
take the form of a system of abstract speculative truths, con- 
nected logically with one another; but is rather a statement 
and elucidation, in historical order and connexion, of the great 
events in the history of mankind, such as the Fall, the first 
promise, the separation of a peculiar people, the great events 
in the history of that people, the incarnation, the work and 
death of Christ. Thus he deviates from the customary mode of 
treating the doctrine of Redemption in speaking, not so much of 
the person of Christ, a doctrine, as of His incarnation, a his- 
torical fact; and he objects to the common heads of the three 
offices and the two states of Christ, as dividing ideally what 
is one historically, and combining ideally what is separate 
historically ; by treating, first, of what He has done and now 
does, on the one hand, and then, of what He has been and 
now is, on the other. This historical spirit we cannot help 
thinking to be more in accordance with Scripture than any 
other ; for what is the whole of the Bible but just a history of 
God’s dealings with man? And it has also a great advan- 
tage in giving theology less of the air of a dry abstract 
system, and more that of an actual living reality. And we 
observe, too, in his exposition of Scripture the same historical 
spirit distinguishes him, and he always takes a wide and com-. 
prehensive view of Scripture as a whole, and views every in- 
dividual passage in the light of the place it occupies in the 
entire course of Scripture, and the special end it was intended 
to serve. 
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Again, closely connected with this is another admirable 
characteristic of Hofmann’s theology, the prominence given in 
it to the person of Christ. This ie is very conspicuous in it. 
The person of the Saviour is the centre and heart of the 
entire system. It presents to our view the Son of God enter- 
ing into our human nature, under all the disadvantages and 
evils that the Fall and sin had brought upon it, and, notwith- 
standing them all, living a perfectly holy life of communion 
with the Father, bearing witness of the truth in an evil world, 
enduring the contradiction of sinners against himself, and 
finally on the cross suffering all that sin and Satan could do 
against him; maintaining through it all His holy communion 
with God, and thus in His person founding a new relation 
of man to God, in which sin and Satan are overcome and 
destroyed. Thus his system falls in, in this respect, with the 
prevailing tendency of theology at the present day, to make 
the living person of the Saviour, and not the abstract work 
or plan of salvation, the centre round which everything else 
in theology is grouped. This inclination to give a more*pro- 
minent and commanding position in religious thought and 
theological systems to the person of Christ than has been done 
in some past ages of the Church’s history, has often been 
noted as one of the best and most hopeful characteristics of 
the tone and mode of thought of the present day ; and though 
we often find it. in elliance with forms of doctrine that are 
defective and dangerous, we doubt not that, if fully and fairly 
carried out, it lead the mind of the age in the right 
direction. This personal element is, indeed, so often most 
strongly insisted on by those whose views of doctrine are 
unsound, that we are apt to regard it as somehow-peculiarly 
congenial to such views, and to have a lurking feeling or 
fear, that in order to give to the person of. the eaten that 
prominent place in theology it ought of right to have, we 
must make some concessions to those laxer views, and give 
» something of the fulness and completeness of the orthodox 

vangelical creed. But, in reality, so far is this from being 
so, that the very opposite is the case. It is not necessary to 
give up one iota of the great doctrine of the Reformed Gon- s 
fessions, in order to give the very fullest and most prominent 
exhibition of the m of Christ; and so far from that 
element being peculiarly congenial to a Socinianizing or even 
Arminianizing theology, there is no form of doctrine that so 
thoroughly and entirely adapts itself.to the recognition of the 
personal element as the Calvinistic doctrine of a real, par- 
ticular, efficacious Atonement. For our apprehension of the 
person of Christ as a living reality depends, to a large extent, 
on our apprehension of the work He 9 If redemption be 
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nothing more than the exhibition of the person of Christ as 
an example of holiness and patience, or a manifestation of the 
love of God, Christ becomes to us very little more than a 
mere phantasm ; if we are to recognize Him as a real person, 
we must recognize Him as having a real work todo. To take 
the person of Christ a from His work, is the very way to 
run into the most cold, hard, and unspiritual theology 
sible; as witness the endless subtleties of the Nestorian, 
Eutychian, and Monotheletic controversies in the Eastern 
Church; the only way to preserve a real living faith in 
Christ as a person, is to regard Him as having done and still 
doing a real work. If it be only as an example, or as an 
evidence of God’s love, that His life and death are presented 
to us, an air of unreality to our mind comes over them. An 
example, if that were all, might be conveyed almost as well 
by a fictitious or imaginary as by a real life; and a mani- 
festation of God’s character and will towards us might rather 
suggest the idea of an impressive spectacle or pageant; it is 
only when we keep hold of the belief of a real earnest work 
to be done, that we can apprehend Christ as a real livin 
personal Saviour. And, moreover, it is not enough that we 
conceive of Christ as a person; what is needed to save our 
religion and our theology from being a mere set of dry 
doctrines is, that we have some interest in the Saviour and 
He in us. And nowhere can we find that personal relation of 
the sinner to a personal Saviour so fully acknowledged as in 
the theology which regards His work, not as a mere general 
making salvation possible, but actually saving those who are 

rishing in sin; so that each believer may say, with Paul, 
for himself, “ He loved me, and gave himself for me.” This 
is the only kind of theology that really recognizes to the full 
the personal element. ve 

ence there is no system of theology that so fully brings 

out and adapts itself to the personal element as the theology 
of the Covenants. And we think that’this mode of viewing 
theology, though re it has become somewhat obsolete, 
owing perhaps to its having been carried to an excessive 
minuteness of detail by some of its expounders, is admirably 
fitted to meet the modern state of the question, and the 
modes of viewing the Atonement now prevalent. It is a pre- 
vailing habit to regard Christ as the root or head of 
humanity, and constituting in His person, rather than b 
His work, the reconciliation and reuniting of man to God. 
And the common doctrine of substitution and imputation 
men are apt to stumble at, as presenting a legal, 
technical, and therefore a repulsive aspect. Now the federal 
theology affords a practical proof that the ideas on which 
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such men lay so much stress are by no means peculiar to 
them, or inconsistent with the orthodox doctrine of the 
Atonement. We are disposed to give the Broad Church 
divines all credit for the prominence they have given to the 
person of Christ, and the view they have given of Christ as 
the Head of redeemed humanity, which perhaps had been too 
much lost sight of by the orthodox of a past age. And we 
‘recognize this as a signal excellence in the system of Hof- 
mann. But we are not disposed to concede to the Broad 
Church an exclusive right to such ideas and views; or to 
admit that we must give up the whole or any part of the 
orthodox doctrine in order to have a right to them. On the 
contrary, we hold that such views of the person of Christ and 
of his position as the Second Adam, the Head of His ple, 
are not only perfectly consistent with what has been the im- 
memorial doctrine of the Church as to the vicarious nature of 
His obedience and suffering, but are more harmonious with 
that doctrine than with any perversion or evasion of it. Nay, 
we would be quite content to dismiss the terms “‘substi- 
tution” and “ imputation” altogether, if so be they prove 
stumbling-blocks to any honest inquirer; for we are per- 
suaded that if the great doctrine of a personal Saviour, the 
Son of God and Second Head of redeemed mankind, be 
fairly and fully recognized, all the reality that is implied in 
a vicarious Atonement will be maintained, whether we adopt 
the terms substitution and imputation or not—maintained, 
perhaps, in a better form than it could be by the use of these 
terms. Let it be admitted that the Son of God, by becoming 
man, so identified himself with our fallen race as to become 
our Head, the Last Adam; that He lived, obeyed, suffered, 
died, in this character ; so that in virtue of this Headship and 
identification, what He did and suffered was virtually done 
and suffered by us, and regarded by God as such ; and that 
we become interested in the work and death of Christ when 
made one with Him as our personal Head and Saviour by the 
Spirit revealing and offering Christ to us, and moving us to 
embrace Him by faith ;—let this be admitted, and all that is 
really implied in the Atonement is maintained. This we 
conceive to be the most scriptural form of theology, as it is 
the one which gives a more prominent place to the person of 
Christ, and a more affecting power to His personal love, 
work, and suffering for us, than any other. But this is no 
new discovery of the liberal theology.of these latter days ; it 
is the theology of the best of the Fathers, of the Reformers, 
and of the Pusitens. We find it very fully and admirably 
brought out in the Catechisms of the Westminster Assembly, 
and in such works as Witsius on “ The Covenants,” Bunyun 
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and Edwards “On Justification.” * Wedo not think, then, 
that this mode of viewing theology, and making the person of 
Christ the centre and core of it all, is to be regretted or 
censured as a defect, but rather to be hailed as a signal 
excellence; and as such we regard it in the work of 
Hofmann. 

We might point also to several other good features in 
Hofmann’s theology—as for instance, the prominence he gives 
to the active work of Christ, and to the conquest of Satan, as 
an element in redemption. But we hasten rather to a con- 
sideration of what is the fatal defect and flaw in his system. 
Even here, we think that in some respects he comes nearer to 
the commonly-believed doctrine than his adversaries would 
admit, or even he himself seems to be aware of. The state- 
ment of the question at issue in the controversy, as he puts 
it, is not a little perplexing. He says the question is, not 
whether the death of Christ was expiatory, but in how far it 
was so—in how far the sin of the world is expiated by the 
death of Christ. This state of the question he repeats over 
and over again in his defence of his system. Now, perhaps, 
to German divines, this mode of speaking may throw some 
light on the subject ; but to us we must confess it appears, not 
only not to do so, but to be even altogether unintelligible. 
The only possible meaning we could imagine it to have would 
suggest as the question at issue either some form of the 
Romish question of the sufficiency of the work of Christ, or 
some form of the controversy as to the extent of the Atone- 
ment; but here, where it is confessedly neither of these, but 
the nature of the Atonement that is in question, we cannot see 
any propriety or advantage in such a phrase. To us, it seems 
that expiation is not an idea that admits of degrees at all ; 
and if the death of Christ was really expiatory at all, we 
cannot conceive what is meant by its being more or less so, or 
by the question being raised, how far it was so. Despairing, 





* When we say that Christ became our Head, we use the phrase in an in- 
definite sense, as we do not wish at this stage to raise the question as to the 
extent of the Atonement. We merely assert at present the re ntative 
character of Christ as the Last Adam.—(See Witsius on ‘‘ The Covenants,” 
Book II., cap. 4, secs. 1—6.) Edwards says: ‘‘ Christ has assumed our na- 
ture, and has so assumed all in that nature that belongs to Him into such a 
union with Him, that He is become their Head and has taken them to beeome 
His members.” —(‘‘ Discourse on Justification.”) Bunyan says: ‘‘ He took 
hold of our nature. I say He took hold of us by taking on Him flesh and 
blood. The Son of God, therefore, took not upon Him a particular 
though He took to Him a human body and soul; but that which He took 
was, as I may call it, a lump of the common nature of man, and by that took 
hold of the whole seed of Abraham. Heb. ii. 16. Hence He, in a mystery, 
became us, and was counted as all the men that were or should be saved.""— 
(** Justification by an Imputed Righteousness.”’) 
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then, of getting any light on the subject from this dictum, we 
turn to Hofmann’s more specific statements of his divergence 
from the received doctrine. And here we find that he denies 
that Christ suffered in the room and stead of sinners—or, more 
explicitly, that he endured the punishment that sin deserved, 
or that he endured what they must have endured had he not 
suffered. This, no doubt, indicates a very marked and radical 
deviation from the orthodox doctrine. Still, we do not think 
that the vicariousness of the Atonement is precisely the point 
at issue, or the point where Hofmann’s error lies. No doubt, 
he denies the common doctrine of a vicarious Atonement ; 
but we do not think his error lies in denying the vicariousness 
of it; he differs from us, no doubt, in not holding that 
Christ endured the punishment of sin in our stead—but it 
appears to us his error lies not in denying (what we hold) 
that Christ suffered in our stead; but in denying what we 
hold as to what it was He so suffered. 

This will appear more clearly as we go on. It is true that 
over and over again Hofmann repeats that he denies any 
substitution of Christ for sinners. We think, however, that 
this is not so. He really admits the only kind of substitution 
that any theologian asserts; and the substitution that he 
denies is a mere figment of his own imagination. The Atone- 
ment of his own system is as truly a vicarious one, however 
different in other respects, as that which we believe. As we 
have seen, a grand leading thought in his theology is, that 
Christ, as the Second Head of humanity, entered into our 
world and our life, making, as it were, common cause with 
us sinners, though himself sinless, and by persevering in 
holiness under all the consequences of sin, founded in His per- 
son a new relation of mankind to God, free from sin and 
death. This view of Christ entering into humanity, and be- 
coming one with sinners, he seems to regard as inconsistent 
with that of His obeying and suffering in their stead; he 

uotes in his defence many passages from Luther embodying 
the former view; and adds, by way of comment, “ Christ has 
done a work for all mankind, not vicariously beside it, but 
having entered into it, so that its relation to God has in His 
person and history become a new one.” But is there any in- 
consistency between these two viewsP Is not the very 
doctrine of a vicarious Atonement expressed, when we say 
that Christ, as the Last Adam, so became one with His people, 
as their Head and Representative, that He took upon Him 
their sin and death, in order that they might partake of His 
righteousness and life? Is not the very idea of a person 
doing anything vicariously, or by substitution instead of 
another, this: that he represents that other, and that the 
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other is regarded as being one with him, and as doing what- 
ever he dues ? Thus an advocate appears for his client, speaks 
and acts instead of him, just because he is regarded by the 
court as representing him, sustaining his ¢ ter, and 
being in the eye of the law the very client himself; or a 
plenipotentiary negotiates a treaty instead of his sovereign, 
just because he represents him, and acts in his name; or a 
member of Parliament represents his constituents, to 
Parliament instead of them, and they are regarded as having 
given their consent to the taxes they pay, because he has done 
so. In all these cases the maxim holds good, “‘ qui facit per 
alium facit per se;”’ and substitution is perfectly consistent, 
nay, is the very same thing with representation or identifica- 
tion. And this and no other sort of substitution is what is 
involved in the catholic doctrine of the Atonement. True, 
there is another sort of substitution, and it is probably this 
latter that Hofmann means to deny—that of exchange or 
barter, as where one thing is given in exchange for another. 
But this kind of substitution applies more properly to thin, 

than to persons. And it is an important principle that, in 
the Atonement, there is a substitution of persons, not an ex- 
change of things. It is not that Christ’s work and sufferings, 
considered as a thing apart from His person, are substituted 
or taken in lieu of the obedience and suffering of the sinner ; 


but Christ himself, as a person, undertakes the a 


and acts in the stead of the sinner as a person, and then, on 
the ground of this, the work and sufferings of Christ are 
accepted for the sinner. Scripture does, no doubt, speak in 
very many places of the work of Christ as a redemption, a 
purchase, the payment of a ransom or price, &c.; and we 
are not at liberty to explain away such phrases as mere 
figures, indicating no reality. They do point to a real trans- 
action; and are images chosen by God as being the most 
suitable to convey to our minds true notions of the Atone- 
ment in certain of its aspects. Still they are figures, and 
cannot be pressed as — analogies in every respect, 
without doing violence to thé nature and laws of interpreta- 
tion of figurative language, and, in consequence, running into 
the most erroneous and unscriptural notions. 

The Atonement is not a pecuniary, but a judicial trans- 
action. It is one great advantage of the federal system of 
theology, that it brings out so prominently the substitution 
of persons, and excludes so entirely any ie of comparing 
the great mystery of our redemption to a commercial or 
pecuniary transaction. And Hofmann’s theology is in many 
respects very much allied to that of the Covenants. He does 
admit a vicarious atonement in the only sense in which we 
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would care to contend for it. For, even according to his 
system, Christ suffered everything that he admits to have 
come upon man in consequence of the Fall. Its consequences, 
as we have seen, were, according to him, mainly two—the 
wrath of God, on the one hand, and subjection to the power 
of Satan, on the other; and he distinctly teaches that Christ 
endured both of these. The latter of them, indeed, is the 
more prominent of the two in his system; for he makes a 
great deal of Christ’s endurance of all that Satan could do 
against him, using the sin and passions of men as his instru- 
ments; and this _ even makes the proximate cause of the 
death of Christ. The other point, that Christ endured the 
wrath of God, is not quite so conspicuous in his system. 
Still it is explicitly and repeatedly avowed by him. Hie 8a. 
(Schrifibeweis, Vol. I., p. 479-80): “This wrath of God is 
nothing else but what the name implies: the hostile attitude 
of the Creator asserting himself against the creature denying ° 
him; and the infliction of all evil that comes upon men is an 
exercise of it, if not always on the individual on whom it 
falls, yet always on mankind. Only Jesus is the absolutely 
beloved ; and what he endured was purely the exercise of the 
wrath of God against humanity, into which he had entered 
in order to endure it.” It is but fair, however, to hear his 
own explanation of the sense in which he holds this, as he 
ives it in the second part of his Defence (pp. 94-5): “ When 
say that the Eternal Son exchanged his Divine blessed- 
ness for subjection to the wrath of God against mankind, 
Thomasius thinks I must therefore also say, that the puni- 
tive judgment of God against mankind was executed on the 
Son, and that He suffered this punitive jad ent vicariously. 
For he thinks immediately of the deat of Christ, to which 
he limits His endurance of the wrath of God against mankind ; 
while to me that Christ assumed our nature and that He came 
to stand under this wrath of God is one and the same thing 
. . . for since mankind lies under God’s wrath, it is to me 
self-evident that Christ’s coming into it is a subjecting of 
himself to the wrath of God. As now the whole history of 
the Lord is an accomplishment of that relation to the Father 
in which he placed himself by his incarnation, so he experi- 
ences the wrath of the Father against mankind from his very 
conception onwards to his death, ever according to the mea- 
sure of the pro of his history—in one way before and 
during his growth to manhood, in another way after that; in 
one way simply as man, in another way as an Israelite in 
particular; in one way before the beginning of his public 
' ministry, in another way in the course of it; in one way in 
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the time of his active work, in another in the hours of his 
suffering and death.” 

As to this extending of Christ’s endurance of the wrath of 
God over the whole of His life, we cannot quite see our wa 
to agree with Hofmann. It has a good deal to commend it 
to us; but in dealing with this mysterious and solemn subject, 
it is better, perhaps, to leave such questions in abeyance, as 
the 5 ay is so far beyond the reach of our faculties, and the 
materials furnished by Scripture are so scanty. From the 
prominence always given in Scripture to the death of Christ, 
and from the indications in the Gospel narratives of such a 
special and mysterious gloom and sorrow over the last hours 
of our Saviour’s work on earth, it seems evident that, if not 
exlusively then, at least then in a very special way, the Lord 
was laying upon Him the iniquity of us all; but beyond this 
we can hardly go. Still, whatever we may think of Hof- 
mann’s view on this point, that does not affect the fact that 
he does really represent Christ as bearing all the consequences 
of sin, and enduring these to the very utmost. 

But, it will be asked, If he admits all this, how can he 
possibly deny that Christ suffered just what sinners deserved, 
and must else have suffered? The only grounds of distin- 
guishing between them that he has stated, are just these: that 
the doom of sinners is eternal death, the abiding wrath of 
God, and that it necessarily involves the pangs of remorse 
and an evil conscience, which Jesus the Sinless One could not 
feel. We are astonished. that such a man as Hofmann should 
give any countenance to such dishonest quibbles, which it is 
somewhat difficult to deal with calmly and seriously. Does he 
really imagine that the great body of Christians, who cherish 
as their dearest faith the vicarious atonement of Christ, hold a 
doctrine so monstrous, so impious, as he assumes is implied in 
it? Or does he mean to say that such is the necessary 
consequence of the doctrine, or that any person could possibly 
suppose that to be what is meant by it? But, if those men 
who do not scruple to use this as an argument, are really in 
earnest. with it, why insult our understandings with elaborate 
arguments against a vicarious atonement, when, if they could 
but prove that these consequences are involved in it, we could 
not for a moment believe it—no, not if it were stated in so 


many words in eve of Scripture? To com t 
things with small, ae are like those gramm iteoal ecitics 
who, though no m.n in his senses would or could misunder- 
stand a sentence, will yet maintain that they have a right to 
say that it means some absurd thing, which they say grammar 
requires, No one maintains, or can possibly maintain, that 
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the sufferings of Christ are exactly, and in every respect, 
identical with those that the lost will be doomed to suffer, or 
that this is essential to His being the substitute of sinners. If 
so, there could be no substitution at all. There is, indeed, 
some difference among the orthodox, whether it is proper to 
say that the sufferings of Christ are the same, or only an 
equivalent, to the punishment of sinners themselves. But it 
is*a point of small moment, which of these expressions, idem 
or tantundem, we prefer. It is generally contended, and with 
truth, that the infinite dignity of the person who suffered in 
the stead of sinners, gave an infinite value to his sufferings ; 
so that, though limited in time, they could atone for the 
infinite guilt of sin; and, on the other hand, it is obvious, 
that remorse and an evil conscience, being themselves of the 
nature of sin cannot be strictly part of the punishment that 
God inflicts, since God is not the author of sin. But, more 
generally, it may be held that the essence of the Atonement, 
as @ vicarious endurance of the punishment of sin, does not 
lie in the amount or precise kind of suffering endured, but in 
the character in which it is endured. If it te admitted that 
Jesus suffered as the sinner’s representative and substitute, 
and that what he suffered was of the nature of a penal inflic- 
tion, we have secured all that is essential to the orthodox 
doctrine ; for, as we said before, it is not the exchange of one 
thing for another, but the substitution of one person for others 
for which we contend. 

And this brings us to what appears to us to be the real, 
fundamental, and fatal defect in Dehaan’s theology. It is 
not that he denies a vicarious Atonement, for the Atonement 
he admits is just as truly vicarious as that which the great 
body of divines maintain. He admits that Christ suffered all 
that he allows that men suffer in consequence of sin. But 
he denies, in both cases alike, the properly penal character of 
the suffering. He denies that Christ suffered the punishment 
of our sins; but this by itself does not give a complete: idea 
of his opinion ; for he denies also that what men are exposed 
to, and must have suffered but for Christ, is properly punish- 
ment for sin. There is, as we have seen in his system, a very 
explicit and emphatic recognition of the wrath of God, as 
part of the sinner’s doom, and as borne by Christ; but there 
is no recognition whatever of the curse or condemuation of 
God, either as lying on man or as borne by Christ. It is 
true that now and again, in his exposition and defence of his 
system, he speaks of punishment, or of the punitive judgment 
of God (Strafgericht) against sinners; and it is a common 
formula with him that Christ did not suffer the punishment 
that sinners must else have suffered. But this seems to be 
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merely a form of ing, which he cannot well altogether 
avoid; and it is remarkable that it only occurs in his expla- 
nations of his system ; for in the formal and precise statement 
of it, prefaced to his work, neither the phrase nor the idea of 
unishment occurs in any connexion from beginning to end. 
ere is an entire omission in his doctrine of the Atonement 
of the judicial element in any form; redemption is indeed a 
great and momentous work of God; but it is not, accordin 
to him, in any sense a judicial transaction. God does not sit 
as the moral Governor and Judge of the world. 

And this is not a mere defect in one part of his theology, 
as in the doctrine of the Atonement ; ir his system is emi- 
nently a consistent and logical one; and he is never, so far as 
we can see, betrayed into an admission of a judicial dealing 
with men on the part of God. The flaw runs through the en- 
tire system, and makes its appearance at very various points, and 
in forms that we should little expect. Thus, for example, he 
admits the reality of the wrath of God, and it might perhaps 
be held by some that this is of the nature of punishment ; but 
with him it is the expression, not of God’s righteousness, but 
of His holiness. In like manner the contradiction that needs 
to be solved by the Atonement is not between the sin of 
man and the righteousness of God, but simply between it and 
His holiness; God acts towards men, according to Hofmann, 


— as a holy Being, not as a righteous moral Ruler and 
ge. 


Ju And in consistency with this is his idea of what is 
meant by righteousness as an attribute of God. This, in his 
system, has an entirely different meaning from its ordinary 
one. It would lead us too far away from our subject, to ex- 
plain fully the meaning attached to, and the place occupied by, 
the righteousness of God, in Hofmann’s system. Suffice it 
to say, that it is defined (Vol. I., p. 571) as “the self-con- 
sistency of God’s eternal will, which accomplishes itself 
historically, and which has for its object, not oes in 
general, but the man of God.” And when we add that this 
eternal will of God is what, in this system, takes the place of 
the decrees of God in common theological language, it will 
at once appear that the righteousness of God in this view 
has nothing whatever in common with what is usually un- 
derstood by that term, His justice as the moral Ruler and 
Judge of the world. And the same omission of the judicial 
aspect of God’s dealings with man appears in other points 
too. Thus, where he explains the — position of man, 
he admits, indeed, that God dealt with him as an intelligent 
moral agent, and in a sense dealt with him in the way of 
ae grant but there is nothing like any judicial — on 

od’s part with man. Again in its intatalogycne nd, 
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indeed, a final tion of the evil and the good, and the 
consignment of the finally impenitent to the power of Satan, 
without remedy; but there is nothing like a judicial dealing 
and reckoning with men; and even the final doom of the 
wicked, though he sometimes calls it by the name of punish- 
ment, can in strict consistency be only, after all, the expression 
of God’s holiness and wrath against sin, and not the penal 
execution of a judicial sentence of condemnation. 

It is thus apparent that Hofmann’s deviation from the 
Evangelical doctrine of the Atonement is not a mere inci- 
dental error, but an essential flaw that runs through his 
whole system. The difference is not an accidental and 
trifling one, but an all-pervading and irreconcileable diver- 

nce in first principles. The grand leading principle of the 

vangelical doctrine of the Atonement, and, indeed, of the 
whole Evangelical theology, is that God deals with men 
in a jedicinh ‘mana, and governs them by a moral law, 


sanctioned by rewards and punishments; and the leading 
principle of Hofmann’s system is just a denial of this. , This 
is the grand question at issue; compared with this principle 
we care little for precise definitions of substitution, or iden- 
tity, or equivalence, if the principle of a moral government 
by law is admitted, the whole is admitted; if that be de- 


nied, all is lost. This is the real issue to which the question 
must come in the controversy, in this country as well as 
elsewhere ; all else is of minor and subordinate importance. 
Hofmann’s theology is, we think, eminently characteristic 
of the present mode of theological thought. Both its ex- 
cellences and its defects are just exactly those of the modern 
mode of viewing such questions. e think that all that 
is excellent in it can be adopted and brought out at least as 
fully in the orthodox theology as in any other, and that we 
do not need to give up anything essential in our time- 
honoured creed, in order to appropriate these excellences 
ourselves. They should certainly not be left, or allowed to 
be, the exclusive property of a owes or less sound doctrine. 
And in its defects this theology just exhibits the tendency, 
that is too common in the present day, to deny or overlook the 
legal in a one-sided devotion to the personal element. And such 
a system as that of Hofmann is, we think, not unworthy of the 
study of those who are interested in this ¢ controversy 
in our own land. It exhibits substantially the views of 
Maurice and his school, but stated and defended with much 
more fulness, thoroughness, and consistency, and we may 
add, in some respects, with a nearer approximation to the 
truth, than is commonly done among ourselves: We see the 
opinions of this “ahaa, as it were, magnified and brought 
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out more thoroughly in all their bearings. It is always 
satisfactory, too, to hear the utmost that can be said in favour 
of any system of error, in order to come to a thoroughly fair 
and on conclusion, and we do not know where we could 
int’ to a more able, acute, and plausible defence of that 
orm of theology to which we refer, than is contained in the 
Schriftbeweis of Dr. von Hofmann, of Erlangen. J. C. 





Arr. VII.—Pagan Rites and Romish Ceremonies. 


La Magie et  Astrologie dans V Antiquité et du Moyen Age; ou, Etude 
sur les Superstitions Paiennes qui se sont Perpétuées jusqu’a nos 
Jours. Par L. F. Atrrep Maury, Membre de l’Institute. Paris. 


1860. 

The Two Babylons ; or, The Papal Worship Proved to be the Worship 
of Nimrod and his Wife. By the Rev. AtexanpeR Histop, of 
East Free Church, Arbroath. Third edition. Edinburgh. 1862. 


{yee the earliest ages, a love of the marvellous, and a dis- 


position to associate the unknown with the supernatural, 
have been inherent in human nature. Men at first could 
account for but little of what was daily taking place around 
them; and in order to explain those natural phenomena of 
whose causes they were ignorant, they devised fantastic, 
imaginary, superhuman causes; whence arose the numberless 
fables of the heathen mythologies. But, even in the earliest 
times, there were some individuals wiser and more curious 
than their fellows, who had discovered by observation and 
experiment the properties of many of the substances around 
them. Unfortunately, however, dom ancient experimental 
philosophers, instead of apo their knowledge to their 
more > pra companions, generally made use of it to impose 
upon their credulity or excite their fears. In this way, they 
succeeded in obtaining a great ascendenecy over the minds of 
their unenlightened and superstitious countrymen, who gra- 
dually came to look upon them as superior beings, in direct 
communion with heaven, through whose instrumentality alone 
could the will of the gods be ascertained, their wrath ap- 
see and their favour conciliated. They appalled the vul 

y mysterious sounds and appearances which their c 
and mechanical knowledge Tighted them to a as 
earthquakes, thunder, rain, lightning, voices proceeding from 
statues, and phantasmagoria of various kinds—and — 
L 
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succeeded in making them believe that these results of natural 
magic were really caused by supernatural interference. The 
priesthood; who, among the nations of heathen antiquity, 
were almost the only possessors of this scientific knowledge, 
kept it jealously and strictly confined to their own order, and 
thus engrossed the wealth and power which popular super- 
stition willingly conceded to the favoured servants of heaven. 
These, indeed, were the tribute of ignorance to knowledge, 
but they were also the wages of successful imposture. All the 
sciences were then occult; and had it depended solely on the 
pagan priesthood, they would have been so still. But vulgar 
ignorance and credulity, and the selfish efforts of a privileged 
class to take advantage of these feelings, were by no means 
put an end to by the overthrow of paganism. The Roman 
Catholic priesthood did, indeed, do much to mitigate and con- 
trol the rapine, and ferocity, and disregard for any law but 
that of the strongest, which characterized the dark ages that 
followed the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. But they, 
at the same time, like their heathen predecessors, practised 
largely upon popular ignorance, and introduced = the 
pagan mythologies many of their superstitions and sacred 
rites; which, disguised under a thin veil of Christianity, even 
now prevail in Roman Catholic Christendom. It may not be 
uninteresting to inquire how these offshoots from heathenism 
were first engrafted upon Christian worship, and to point out 
some of those pagan rites which can still be clearly traced in 
the ceremonial observances of the Romish Church. 
Judaism and Neo-platonism were the two principal sources 
from which Christianity borrowed many of the beliefs and 
ractices of the ancient religions which it superseded. The 
ews believed in sorcerers and diviners, in spells and talis- 
mans; and in the later period of their history, added to their 
own superstitions many others derived from Babylon and 
from Greece. They believed false gods to be not mere human 
imaginations substituted for the true God, but spirits of dark- 
ness, and servants of Satan, and they gradually constructed a 
vast system of demonology, in which figured not merely 
names framed in their own language, but many besides 
borrowed from the heathen mythologies. This system, which 
was in existence at the time of the appearance of Christianity, 
was gradually, to some extent, adopted into it; and the early 
Christians attributed to the agency of demons the miracles 
and prodigies attributed by the pagans to their gods. Poly- 
theism they reduced to the worship of fallen angels and 
infernal powers ; and they imputed to the malignant influence 
of evil spirits, not “. the wicked impulses and criminal 
acts of men, but also all kinds of error and imposture—such, 
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for example, as the pagan religions. The of E 
and Assyria, and Geune tat ek they ned be denen: 
and thus it not unnaturally happened that, with this demon- 
ology, many of the superstitions of the Jewish and heathen 
religions came to be engrafted upon Christianity, the earlier 
converts not being able wholly to free themselves from the 
influence of the beliefs in which they had been educated. 
Thus, many of them continued to believe in the virtues of 
enchantments and amulets, in the evocation of the dead, 
in the power of demons to assume a thousand different forms ; 
and, though they condemned all sorts of magic, astrology, 
and divination, they did not the less believe in their reality. 
At a later period, many of the rites and doctrines borrowed 
by the school of the Neo-platonists from the philosophy and 
mythology of Greece and of the East, and by them reduced 
to a system, produced a further unfavourable effect upon the 
purity and spirituality of the Christian religion, which not 
all the severe edicts of the Christian emperors against the 
professors of the pagan philosophy and the practitioners of 
magic, nor the sanguinary punishments inflicted upon them, 
were sufficient to counteract. As an official religion, poly- 
theism was indeed overthrown, its temples beaten down, its 
idols prostrated, its philosophy proscribed, its gods degraded 
to demons. But in spite of this, it has left endurin 
traces, distinctly visible in our own times, in many o 
the religious beliefs and ceremonies of Roman Catholic 
Christendom. 

In Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy, a number of popular 
superstitions and familiar customs sought to disguise them- 
selves under a semblance of Christianity, in order to escape 
the proscription which threatened every relic of Paganism. 
The feasts which once celebrated the worship of the heathen 
divinities were transferred to Romish saints. The bright and 
joyous character of these celebrations recommended them to 
the people, while the name of the saint satisfied the scruples 
of the orthodox. Italy, and especially central Italy, still 
retains in her religious worship many remnants of these 
borrowed robes of Paganism. The popular worship of the 
Madonna at Naples, for example, is undoubtedly derived from 
that of Vesta and Ceres. The famous procession of the 
Madonna dei Arco, where the pilgrims return dancing the 
tarantella to the sound of loud and joyous music ; where each 
of them has the head adorned with ivy and flowers, and 
waves a thyrsus decorated with chaplets and bunches of 
filberts; where some ride in cars garnished with foliage; and 
where all are given up to a mad hilarity ; is neither more 
nor less than a remnant of the rural festivities by which 
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the Pagans celebrated the worship of Ceres Libera, and of 
Bacchus or Liber, her spouse. e lamps which burn in 
each Neapolitan cottage before the image of the Virgin, are 
but a relic of the adoration paid to the divine Lares. These 
venerated images are transmitted from father to son, and 
are regarded as the palladium of the family. In every 
emergency their succour is implored, their protection is 
counted upon more than that of God, and they even veil 
them when they meditate a bad or dishonourable action, which 
they fear might offend them. The Italian custom of honour- 
ing by a special worship the saints of particular churches— 
as our Lady of Loretto, of Santa Maria in Area Ceelo, of 
Santa Maria Maggiore—is also borrowed from the Roman 
polytheism, which celebrated at certain periods the feasts of 
the divinities of particular temples. Thus the feast of the 
Miraculous Conception of the Virgin is held on the 2nd of 
February, at which period also the ancient Romans celebrated 
the Miraculous Conception of Juno; and the modern feast of 
All Saints is held on the day of the old Festuuo Dei Mortis. 
In Sicily, the Virgin has taken possession of all the sanctuaries 
of Ceres and Venus, and the heathen rites practised in honour 
of these goddesses have been, to a great extent, transferred to 
the Mother of Christ ; while many of the gods of Greece and 
Rome have been replaced by saints, who are held to 

the same influence as that imputed in classic times to their 
heathen prototypes. Thus, in Italy, St. Anthony has taken 
the place of Consus or Neptunus Equester—the god of the 
circus and the race-course—and is considered the patron of 
horses. Aidoneus of Epirus has become St. Donat, the Dea 
Pelina has become St. Pelino, Felicitas Publica has been trans- 
formed into St. Felicita; and in a crowd of other instance 
that might easily be cited, the name and attributes of some 
heathen divinity have descended to a Romish saint. 

Many practices borrowed from Paganism were in use in the 
Roman Catholic Church during the whole of the Middle 
Ages, and not a few of these have remained even to our own 
times. The principal means of divination in heathen antiquity 
was the interpretation of dreams and incubations, the FF ht 
and songs of birds, the observation of the stars and other 
celestial phenomena, and the inspection of the entrails of 
victims offered in sacrifice. Divination by fire, water, rods, 
and arrows, was also employed. The greater number of these 
practices were retained by the Romish Church during the 
Middle Ages, and many others were addéd. Thus divination 
was practised by the Bible, fasting, and the Mass. The sign 
of the cross, holy water, and the Agnus Dei, took the place of 

, charms, and incantations. The judgment of God 
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by the combat, and by fire and water, was regarded as a real 
means of ascertaining the truth, and the Deity was supposed, 
each time that they were had recourse to, to work a miracle 
in order to distinguish the innocent from the guilty. The 
Greeks and Romans, indeed, never employed the absurd and 
barbarous practice of ordeal by battle, which is first mentioned 
A.D. 501 by Sondeband, King of the es eee who 

romulgated a law ordering all judges to allow any party 

rought into court to remove bis suit from the regular 
tribunals by an appeal to the wager of battle. The ordeal by 
boiling water a red-hot iron was, however, in use at Athens 
long before the Christian era. It is alluded to in the 
Antigone of Sophocles. The Pagan priests ewe over 
the ceremony, just as the Christian priests rwards did 
in medieval times; and the same belief in the Divine inter- 
vention to punish the guilty and protect the innocent was 
common both to heathenism and Romanism. 

After the ancient oracles had been silenced, the tombs of 
saints and martyrs were held to have the privilege of giving 
true responses. Paternosters were muttered over wounds to 
induce them to heal, and the relics of saints were believed to 
work miracles and to be preservatives against sickness and 
accidents, exactly like the amulets and talismans of heathen- 
ism. Some curious and purely Pagan superstitions have 
come down to the present day almost unchanged in certain 
— of Roman Catholic Europe. For instance, the ancients 

lieved that Charon required to be paid an obolus by each 
soul whom he ferried over the rivers Styx and Acheron, and 
they used to place under the tongue of the deceased the coin 
required by the infernal boatman. And even now, in some 
parts of Switzerland, it is customary to place under the head 
of the deceased a wooden cross to which is attached a small 
piece of money; and in certain districts of France, the 
peasants still put a coin in the hand of the dead before com- 
pee the body to the earth. The inhabitants of Perpi 
annually bathe solemnly in the river Tét the relics of St. 
Salderic and various other saints, in order to obtain rain, just 
as the ancients used to plunge the statues of the geben 
Cybele into the sacred bath; and in many places consecrated 
fountains still continue to receive offerings in the name of a 
saint, which used formerly to be made in that of a god. 

The invocation and worship of the saints, still universally 
prevalent in the Romish Church, is a practice of pagan origin 
—a relic of polytheism. The heathens used to pray to their 
Divi, or deified mortals, and invoke their intercession with 
the higher divinity; and the ignorant common people wor- 
digual instead of merely invoking them, just as many 
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Christians, in our own day, do with regard to the saints. 
The sweating and bleeding statues, which still delude the 
populace in Italy and Spain, are also remnants of pagan im- 

ture. All the statues in Athens were said to have sweated 

fore the Battle of Cheronea, and Antony’s statue on the 
Alban Mount was reported to have bled from every pore 
before the Battle of Actium. Holy water is nothing but the 
aqua lustralis of heathen times, which was used in the temple 
worship of classic antiquity, and which the populace believed to 
possess the power of washing out sin. The toe of the Pontifex 
Mazimus, under the heathen emperors of Rome, was kissed 
by devout pagans, just as that of the Pope now is by devout 
Roman Catholics. Nay, the Popes have assumed the very 
name and title of their pagan predecessors; and we may 
still read on one side of the beautiful obelisk which adorns 
the Piazza del Popolo, that it was brought from Egypt by 
the Pontifee Maximus Augustus Cesar, and on the other, 
that it was raised into its present position by the Pontifex 
Mazimus Sixtus V. The practice of confession, founded on 
the belief that the priest, like God, has power to absolve 
sinners and purify them from all taint of sin, is also derived 
from paganism, in which it preceded initiation into the 
mysteries. In the religious system of Zoroaster, which long 
prevailed in Persia, it formed an important part of ecclesi- 


astical discipline, and it was the duty of the destour or priest 
to receive confession and grant absolution. The very title 
borne by the priest who presided over the religious rites in the 
sacred isle of Samothrace—where all Tas peste were supposed 


to have originated—seems to have special reference to 
the idea of confession. He was called Coés, or the hearer, as 
it has been translated by eminent scholars, and the word 
certainly seems to be derived from the Greek verb signifying 
to hear. This priest had power to absolve even from the 
guilt of murder. 

But, perhaps, in nothing do we find a stronger analo 
between poly eism and Romanism, than in their views wit. 
regard to the character and privileges of the priesthood, 
which stand out in marked contrast to the Protestant doc- 
trine on this important subject. According to the Protestant 
doctrine, the priest has no superiority over the rest of the 
faithful, except what he derives from his personal qualifi- 
cations. His mission is to teach the Divine law, to do 
good to all, and to contribute, by his word and by his 
example, to the spread of the Gospel.~ But he has no super- 
natural means of arriving at truth, no infallibility, no special 
Divine power, no title to claim any spiritual or temporal 
sovereignty. According to the Roman Catholic system, on 
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the other hand, the priest is held as a being apart and 
distinct from the body of the faithful laity, and elevated 
above them. He is the infallible interpreter of the Divine 
will, and is invested with — special privileges, such as 
those of remitting sins, of performing the mysterious cere- 
monies of public worship, and of conferring upon certain 
objects a consecrated character, by means of particular rites. 
The greater number of the religions of pagan antiquity, in 
like manner, attached a superior, and almost divine, im- 
portance to the priestly character. Among the Pelasgi, the 
priests were regarded as an emanation from the divinity; in 
ndia, the Brahmins were held to be living incarnations of 
Brahma; in Persia, the magi were believed to be in direct 
communication with Ormuzd. The Egyptians held that 
through the instrumentality of their priests alone could 
sacrifices and prayers be rendered acceptable and efficacious, 
and that the statues of the gods, and other material objects 
consecrated by the priests, received something of the divine 
power and nature. The Greeks and Romans also entertained 
similar notions of the attributes of the sacerdotal character. 
They believed that their priests lived in direct communion 
with the gods, and were their accredited ministers, that they 
had the power of predicting future events, of giving remedies 
for disease, and preservatives against danger. 

Even the pretensions of Gregory VIL. and Innocent ITI. 
to be the heads of an absolute and universal theocracy, 
superior to all wr» | powers, find a parallel and a prototype 
in the religions of heathen antiquity. For, in the ancient 
Persian religion, the Destouran-Destour, or chief priest, was 
in reality the head of the nation, the king being unable to 
do ins Hc of importance without his authority. He was 
the supreme interpreter of laws, pronounced without appeal 
in all doubtful questions, and decided all cases of conscience. 

Another resemblance between Romanism and Polytheism 
is to be found in the fact, that both regarded the priesthood, 
not merely as infallible interpreters of the will of heaven, but 
also as mediators between the people and the divinity. In 
all the ancient religions, the priest alone, as consecrated 
mediator, consummated the sacrifice for the expiation of sin. 
He not only addressed hymns and prayers to heaven, but 
even made use of charms and conjurations, in order to induce, 
or compel, the to listen favourably to their suppliant 
worshippers. Thus did Orpheus and Amphion, in the early 
ages of Greece; and the belief in this supernatural power of 
the priesthood, and of its ability to impart a sacred character 
even to inanimate objects, was by no means confined to 
Greece. The ancient Persians believed that the branches of 
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the hom became fit for use in their religious ceremonies only 
after they had been dipped for a certain time in holy water 
by the officiating priest. The Indians held that certain 
stones, which es adored, owed their divine character to 
the prayers of the Brahmins, which made the divinity 
descend upon them. The Gauls thought that the ancient 
oaks, which they worshipped, did not become worthy of reli- 
gious veneration until they had been sprinkled with blood by 
the hands of the Druids. And so, too, the Romans held that 
the gods incorporated themselves with their statues, owing 
to the influence of priestly consecration. Even in our own 
days, the Romanist idea of the priest as a consecrated 
mediator is, in many respects, identical with the idea which 
the pagans thus formed of their priesthood. In fact, the 
Roman Catholic priest shares the most glorious and terrible 
prerogatives of the Deity. He alone can bind and loose, 
absolve or condemn sinners, open or shut the gates of Para- 
dise. By the consecration of the host, he performs a true 
miracle, transforms inert matter, creates anew the body of 
our Saviour, and operates a reconciliation, an intiniate union, 
both spiritual and material, between God and man, between 
the creature and the Creator. 

The custom, still prevalent in Roman Catholic countries, 
of considering as inviolable asylums, even for the — 
criminals, all edifices consecrated for the purposes of public 
worship, and all the domains belonging to the Church, is 
borrowed from pagan antiquity. At present, it is nowhere 
so prevalent or so much abused as in the temporal dominions 
of the infallible head of the Romish Church, where its effect 
is to encourage all sorts of crimes. “If assassins,” says M. 
About,* “lay hold of the robe of a capuchin, they are safe; 
if they enter a church, a convent, or an eter f they are 
safe; if they put their foot on an ecclesiastical domain, or 
the property of a clergyman, they are safe. The Pope will 
not utter a word to repress this abuse of asylum, which is a 
permanent insult to civilization; he preserves it carefully, 
in order to show that the privileges of the Church are 
superior to the interests of humanity.” Throughout ancient 
Greece and Rome, the temples, the sacred groves, the altars, 
were considered as asylums to which debtors, slaves maltreated 
by their masters, —— persons, and criminals, might 
betake themselves for refuge and safety. The interference of 
the priests was then called in, in order to make the right of 
asylum respected, to take the oaths of: the parties, and bring 
about. an arrangement between them. One of the most famous 
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and inviolable of these asylums was the Temple of the Palic 
Gods in Sicily. It was so much venerated, ae 
Diodorus, that it was usual to terminate disputes by taki 
there the most solemn oaths. Those who perjured themselves 
were believed to be immediately punished in a supernatural 
manner by the deities of the place, while those who swore 
truly and sincerely departed unhurt. The ancient Greeks, 
like the Romanists of the present day, not only considered 
the temples of their to be inviolable asylums, but also 
8 the land attached to them to be sacred and rae por 
of which none could obtain even temporary ion, and o 
which none could change the destination. th Amphictyonic 
Council had the charge of watching over the sacred property. 
On one occasion, the Phocidians ventured to cultivate a portion 
of this sacred domain, upon which they were immediately 
put under aa interdict and excommunicated; and a bloody 
and desolating war, terminating in the total ruin of their 
country—called from its origin the Sacred War—was the 
result of their interference with the domain of the gods. In 
like manner, Rome has always maintained the absolute in- 
violability of the domains of the Church. Nor need we go far 
back in modern history to find an analogy to the War 
against the Phocidians. For had the influence of the present 
Pope been equal to his will, his complaints and his efforts 
would, long ere this, have excited among the European 
Powers a far bloodier and more extended war than that 
waged against the Phocidians, in order to preserve the in- 
tegrity of his temporal dominions, which, after the example 
of his predecessors, he doubtless believes to be a territory 
specially consecrated to God and His Vicar on earth, and 
incapable of being forfeited by any amount or duration of 
misgovernment. 

The monastic system is the last analogy which we shall 
notice between paganism and Romanism. This essential and 
important feature of Romanism dates back as far as the days 
of Zoroaster. According to the Magian religion, a principle 
of good and a principle of evil pervaded and divided the 
universe, and maintained.a constant conflict for the dominion 
over mankind. It was believed that the spirit of evil had his 
chief power and influence over the bodily nature of man, 
which he was supposed to have created, together with the 
material world which presents so many affinities and tempta- 
tions to our lower and sensual wants and appetites. Hence, 
the Magian priests and philosophers taught that the great 
object of those who aspired to superior holiness ought to be 
to excite their minds and spirits to overcome that lower and 
carnal nature which they held to be the special province 
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and property of the spirit of evil; and this they maintained 
could best be effected by renouncing and withdrawing from 
the world, by mortifying and torturing the body, and by 
restraining, and if ible annihilating, those natural desires 
and affections which tet as clogs and hindrances to the soar- 
ings of the spirit. It was a natural and inevitable result of 
this system—a system which was in existence centuries before 
the introduction of Christianity—that all those who aspired 
to superior sanctity should withdraw from the world to live 
as anchorites and hermits, and should renounce the delights 
of marriage, and should starve and torture their bodies with 
an ingenious variety of torments, in order to withdraw them 
from the power of the evil principle and bring them under 
the influence of the spirit of good. And accordingly we find 
that self-tormenting world-renouncing fanatics were numerous 
among the oriental nations at the time of the appearance of 
Christianity, and it was probably from their example, and 
not from any Scripture warrant, that Rome borrowed her 
monastic system and the opinions upon which it is founded 
—that a solitary and contemplative life is more meritorious 
than a career of active usefulness ; that celibacy is holier than 
marriage; and that the salvation of the soul may be worked 
out by the self-inflicted tortures of the body. 

The subject which we have now been considering is treated 
at considerable length, and with great learning, in the first’ 
part of the highly interesting and instructive volume which 
we have placed at the head of our remarks. The author has 
long been familiar with this and kindred topics, and in dis- 
cussing them displays a thorough knowledge of the subject, 
much skill in arranging his materials, and a clear and 
a style which makes it both easy and pleasant to 

ollow him. e translate from him the following curious 
account of the way in which a purely pagan superstition 
connected with the healing art was adopted into the 
Christian Chuch. He has just narrated, on the authority of 
Sozomen and other ancient historians, how the Emperor 
Constantine erected on the shores of the Bosphorus, the site 
of ancient heathen temples, two churches to the Archangel 
Michael, and how the pilgrimages which the pagans used 
formerly to make in search of health to the temples of 
Esculapius, Isis, and Serapis, were gradually transferred to 
the shrine of St. Michael, and he thus continues the 
subject : “ But what took place in the Michaelions of the 
Bosphorus is not the only instance of the kind which the 
history of that epoch affords us. We find in the worship 
of St. Comus and St. Damien, a similar instance of the 
Christian transformation of the same practices and the same 
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superstitions. According to the legend, Comus and Damien 
had suffered martyrdom at Eges, in Celicia, under the reign 
of Diocletian. But that city was famous for the worship of 
Esculapius. He was there honoured under the surname of 
Soter, or saviour, and of Jatros, or physician. The devotion 
to the St. Comus and St. Damien being spread abroad 
throughout Greece, although their history was not known, as 
has magyenes to so many other confessors, the two martyrs 
had a church at Byzantium, in the quarter of the Blachernal. 
One night they appeared to the Emperor Justinian, who was 
suffering from a severe malady, and healed him. We there 
recall to mind the miraculous apparitions of the same kind 
which Comus and Damien made in Celicia, in the church built 
in their honour on the site of the Temple of Esculapius. 
Justinian, out of gratitude for their assistance, replaced the 
modest sanctuary which the Patriarch Bochio raised in their 
honour under the reign of Theodosius II., by a magnificent 
church. The news of the Emperor’s cure having spread 
abroad, tended to make the devotion to the two saints still 
more fervent ; henceforth they were invoked against sickness. 
This circumstance’ naturally gave rise to a belief that Comus 
and Damien were oak: with medicine, and at a later 
date, in the legends of which they were the theme, they were 
given out as poving exercised the medical profession during 
their lives. Soon physicians and surgeons took them for their 
patrons. A ma of cures were imputed to their intercession, 
and to the touching of their pretended relics. Thenceforth 
the two martyrs often appeared in dreams to the sick, in 
order to reveal to them the remedies which they should 
adopt ; similar miracles were also attributed in great number 
to St. Cyr and St. John, who had taken, in Egypt, the 
place of Serapis. Cures were related as performed by them, 
with circumstances almost identical with those which had 
been performed in the temple of the god.” 

In the second part of his work, in the chapter in which he 
gives an epitome of the employment of dreams and visions as 
a means of divination in antiquity and in the Middle Ages, 
M. Maury narrates the following curious particulars regard- 
ing the stigmata of our Lord’s passion, which were believed to 
have been miraculously impressed on the body of St. Francis 
of Assissi during an ecstatic vision. ‘The joy which the 
miracle caused was especially great among the Franciscans. 
It was the triumph of their order. That prodigy afforded a 
brilliant proof of the infinite love of Jesus Christ for their 
founder, since He had selected him to present on earth a 
visible image of His divinity. There were, then, for the 
future, two passions for the mendicant monks: that of Jesus 
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Christ and that of St. Francis. Father Lanfranc, a Superior of 
Cordeliers, at Reim, caused the following inscription to be placed 
over the entrance to his convent : ‘ Deo-homini et beato Fran- 
cisco, utrique crucifico (To the God-man and to St. Francis, 
both crucified.’) The Franciscans affected so completely to 
confound the two crucifixions, that many among them main- 
tained that the wounds of their founder were so similar to 
those of Christ, that the Virgin herself could not distinguish 
them. Just as we seein ancient times the secondary gods 

laced by a fashionable devotion above the principal god, St. 

rancis, for a good many of those who followed his rule, be- 
came equal, and even superior, to Jesus Christ. In 1486, a 
certain Cordelier, named Jean Marchand, still surpassing 
what had been related of the miracles of the Saint and of 
the circumstances which had attended his reception of the 
stigmata, maintained at Besancon the following propositions : 
St. Francis had taken the place left vacant by Lucifer since 
his fall; for the chief of the rebel angels having been cast 
down from heaven as a chastisement of his pride, the creature 
who had shown the greatest humility ought to be the natural 
inheritor of his sovereignty. St. Francis resembled Jesus Christ 
in forty ways: he was a second Christ and a second Son of 
God; his conception had been predicted by an angel to his 
mother, and, like the Saviour, had been born in a stable 
between an ox and an ass. The pains which the Saint felt 
on receiving the stigmata equalled those which Jesus had 
suffered on the cross. Singularly extending the brief instant 
when the solitary had been in communion of sufferings with 
his Divine Master, Jean Marchand maintained that the 
— of the founder of his order had lasted a whole day, 
and that it had terminated at the same hour when the God- 
man had rendered up His spirit. Jesus had in person char 
himself with the task of inflicting on His servant the five 
wounds, and, according to the Cordelier, that second passion 
had been accompanied with the same prodigies as the first. 
The rock was rent at the moment when the Saint had received 
the wound in his side; and, a second Jesus Christ, he had 
descended into hell, or, to speak more exactly, into purgatory, 
in order to deliver those whom he found there with the dress 
of his order, a visit which he renews every year, on the 
anniversary of his feast-day.” 

Before closing our paper, we may briefly notice another 
recent work of much ability, in which great ingenuity and 
research have been brought to bear upon the subject before 
us. It is entitled “ The Two Babylons,” and is written by 
the Rev. Alexander Hislop, Minister of the East Free 
Church, Arbroath. The author points out that, so early as 
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A.D. 230, Tertullian deeply lamented the tendency of many 
of the Christian disciples to meet paganism half way ; and he 
shows in what a variety of instances the Church of Rome has 
sanctioned and adopted purel beliefs and practices 
which have no warrant from the Bible, and are often directly 
opposed both to its letter and spirit. Some of these, not 
i touched upon, we shall now very shortly notice. 
Mr. Hislop affirms that there are strong reasons for believing 
that the onna, enshrined in the sanctuaries of Romanism, 
is the very Queen of Heaven, for the worship of whom the 
fierce anger of God was kindled against the Jews in the days 
of Jeremiah. He also points out that the mass is a ceremony 
of Pegan origin. In ancient times the altars of the Assyrian 
and Cyprian Venus were carefully kept from blood, an “ un- 
bloody sacrifice ” was offered to them by their worshippers, 
and the Assyrian Venus bore at Babylon the name of 
“ Mulitta,” or “‘ Mediatrix.” The wafer in the sacrifice of 
the mass was first used by the women of Arabia, and on its 
introduction all true Christians at once perceived its real 
character and its origin. Those who adopted it were 
at first treated as heretics, and branded with the name of 
Collyridians, from the Greek word for the “‘ cake,” which they 
employed. But Rome soon perceived that this heresy might 
be turned to good account; and therefore, though condemned 
by the sound portion of the Church, the practice of offering 
and eating this unbloody sacrifice was enco by the 
Papacy, until, throughout the wide limits of the Romish 
communion, it had superseded the simple and precious Sacra- 
ment of the Supper, as instituted by our Lord himself. 

Like the mass, extreme unction is stated by Mr. Hislop to 
be of pagan origin. In the pagan rites, unction played a 
very important part. Those who came to consult the oracle 
of Tro mius were rubbed with oil over the whole body, a 
process which probably tended to excite the imagination and 
produce the desired vision, as stimulating drugs might in 
this way easily be introduced into the system. Apollonius 
and his companions, before being admitted into the mysteries 
of the Indian sages, were rubbed over with an oil so powerful 
that they felt as if bathed with fire. This was professedly an 
unction, in the name of the “ Lord of Heaven,” to fit and 
prepare them for being admitted, in vision, into his awful 
presence, The very same reason that suggested such an 
~ unction before initiation, while still on this side the tomb, 
would naturally plead still more powerfully for a special unc- 
tion, when the ae was about hy be called, = in ae 
but in reality, to face the mystery of mysteries—hi 
inteodabtion. into the unseen and eternal world. Thus the 
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pagan rite was gradually developed into the Popish cere- 

mony of extreme unction—a ceremony entirely unknown 

among Christians until corruption had made great ad- 

vances in the Church. Bishop Gibson (Preservative against 

Popery) says that it was not known for 1,000 years after 
rist. 

Mr. Hislop tells us that in every religious system, except 
that of the Bible, the doctrine of purgatory and prayers for 
the dead will be found to occupy a place. It formed a part 
of the religious system of Egypt; in Greece it was inculcated 
by Plato in the Pasion, and by several other famous philo- 
sophers; in pagan Rome also, the same doctrine was taught, 
and Virgil describes the torments of purgatory in the Sixth 
Book of the Aeneid. In heathen, as in Roman Catholic 
countries, prayers for the dead formed a great source of wealth 
to the priesthood, who well knew how to take advantage of 
the sensitive tenderness of relations for the happiness of the 
beloved dead. In India, Egypt, Tartary, Greece, and Rome, 
various competent observers have borne testimony to the cost- 
liness of these posthumous devotions, which appear to have 
been as burdensome to the relatives, and as lucrative for the 
priesthood, in ancient as in modern times. In the pagan 
purgatory, as depicted by Virgil, fire, water, and winds 
are represented as combining to purge away the stains of 
sin; in the Papal purgatory fire alone is always represented 
as the grand means of purgation. 

We have already pointed out how completely the adoration 
of the relics of saints and martyrs is a practice borrowed from 
paganism, and we refer those who would wish to examine the 
subject more minutely to the pages of Mr. Hislop, where they 
will find it thoroughly investigated. We proceed to notice 
his observations with regard to the pagan origin of the 
rosary and the sign of the cross. The rosary was commonly 
employed by the Brahmins, and is mentioned in the sacred 
books of the Hindus. It was also used in Asiatic Greece and 
in pagan Rome; and Sir John F. Davis thus describes its 
appearance and use in China: “ From the Tartar religion of 
the Lamas, the rosary of 108 beads has become a part of the 
ceremonial dress attached to the nine es of official rank. 
It consists of a necklace of stones and coral, nearly as large 
as a pigeon’s egg, descending to the waist, and distinguished 
by various . 4 according to the quality of the wearer. 
There is a small rosary of beads of inferior size, with which 
the bonzes count their prayers’ and ejaculations, exactly as 
in the Romish ritual. Every one is familiar with the 
importance of the sign and image of the cross in the 
Romish system ; how it is adored with the homage due only 
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to God, and how all kinds of magic virtues are attributed to 
it. Mr. Hislop, however, tells us that the same sign of the 
cross which Rome now worships was used in the Babylonian 
mysteries, was applied to the same magic purposes, and was 
honoured with the same honours. The cross was not originally 
a Christian emblem, but was the mystic Tau of the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians—the true original form of the letter T. This 
mystic sign was marked in baptism on the foreheads of those 
who were initiated into the mysteries, and was used in a 
variety of other ways as a sacred symbol. It was worn as an 
amulet over the heart, was marked on the official garments of 
the pagan priesthood as on those of the Romish priests, and 
was borne by kings in their hands as a token of dignity or 
divinely-confe authority. The vestal virgins of Rome 
had it suspended from their necklaces, just as the nuns now 
wear it. It was in use as early as the fifteenth century 
before the Christian era. The heathen Celts worshipped it, 
and it was a favourite emblem among the Buddhists. This 
pa symbol was first adopted by the Christians of Egypt, 
and Sir G. Wilkinson says of it: “A still more curious fact 
may be mentioned respecting this hieroglyphical character 
(the Tau), that the early Christians of Egypt adopted it in 
lieu of the cross which was afterwards substituted for it, 
refixing it to inscriptions in the same manner as the cross 
in later times. For, ——— Dr. Young had some scruples in 
believing the statement of Sir A. Edmonstone, that it holds 
that position in the sepulchres of the Great Oasis, I can attest 
that such is the case, and that numerous inscriptions headed 
by the Tau are preserved to the pues day as early Christian 
monuments.” From all this Mr. Hislop argues that the 
earliest form of what has since been called the cross was no 
other than the crus ansata, or sign of life, borne by Osiris and 
all the Egyptian . The handle, or ansa, was afterwards 
dispensed with, when it became the simple Tau, or ordinary 
cross, as it appears at the present day. But it is clear that 
its first employment on the sepulchres could have no reference 
to the crucifixion of our Lord, but was simply the result of 
attachment to old and long-cherished Pagan symbols. 

In following out inquiries of this sort, there is considerable 
risk that the inquirer should be led on too far—that he should 
mistake a remote or accidental analogy for a close and perfect 
resemblance ; and we are inclined to think that, with all his 
learning, research, and perfect good faith, Mr. Hislop has 
occasionally fallen into this error. He has, however, been 
thoroughly successful in the main object of his work—the de- 
monstration that the religion of Rome is in reality but baptized 
paganism, disguised by a thin veil of Christianity. Y. 
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Art. VIII.—Man’s Mental Instincts. 


Francis Bacon, of Verulam. Realistic Philosophy, and its Age. By 
Kuno Fiscuer. Translated from the German, by JOHN OXENFORD. 
London. 1857.* 


Wwe know of no better exposition of the merits and defects 
of the Baconian philosophy than this, and it is trans- 
lated in a free, luminous, and Aa style. We have 
no intention to criticise it, or even to sketch a summary of its 
contents; those who have a taste for the subject, and have 
not entirely mastered it, ought to read the book. The merits 
of the Inductive method are proved by the immense additions 
it has made to the physical sciences since it has been brought 
into distinct practice. Its defects, as it was limited by Bacon 
and understood by his followers, may be seen in its influence 
on the mental sciences as dovtiapal or degraded by Hobbes, 


Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Bayle, Voltaire, Condillac, Holbach, 
Helvetius, and others of the materialist school. 
The natural order of the acquisition of knowledge is, first, 


that of the phenomena of physical nature around us, and after- 
wards that of our mental nature; and Bacon fell so far into 
this order, that he unduly fastened the intellect to the leading- 
strings of physical nature, and restricted all human knowledge 
to our external experience, and allowed to the mind no inhe- 
rent character, and no natural laws, tendencies, faculties, or 
capacities. This was an unnatural and arbitrary limitation of 
the sphere of inductive philosophy, for it confined all philoso- 
phical investigation to the objective aspect of knowledge, 
rejecting the subjective; and logical thinkers, accepting this 
limitation as a principle, found its sphere of operation con- 
tinually growing by their deductions, until it culminated in 
the blank scepticism of Hume. Our author traces the history 
of this with great skill and thoroughness. 

Of course, the natural and untrained logic of mankind saved 
us from accepting the results of such one-sided investigations ; 
and the moral and intellectual world still moved on, sustained 
by its faith in its God-given capacities to learn, and instinc- 
tively set aside, or simply ignored the demonstration, which 
it could not then answer, that thers existed neither mind nor 
matter—beings to learn, nor things to be learned. Now, 
however, we have no difficulty in seeing that all knowledge 
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must result from—or we should rather say that it is—the re- 
lation of mind with things and facts, and other minds, and from 
their mutual adaptation to the production of knowledge; and 
that the mind is no empty tablet, or clean-swept threshing- 
floor, passively receiving the things and facts, or the impres- 
sions and inscriptions of them, which the world may chance 
to bring before it. 

But, defective as this theory was, it admitted the mind’s 
receptivity, and therefore that thus far, at least, it had inhe- 
rent character and capacity ; and inductive science, instead of 
arbitrarily limiting the mind to this, ought to have taken the 
hint which the admission gave, and applied itself to a more 
thorough investigation. e might as well expect the empty 
tablet to perform the work of the type-founder and the com- 
positor, and the threshing-floor to execute the functions of 
the mill and the bakery, as to expect the merely receptive 
capacity of the mind to transform its sensuous individual 
impressions into will, sentiment, language, conceptions, ideas 
and scientific systems. Even the passivity of the cannon-ball 
before the exploding powder is not so entire as to dispense 
with the form, weight, and texture of the metal that fit it for 
its purpose ; a cotton ball would not answer there. 

ur author does not attempt to show us the way out of the 
difficulties caused by this undue limitation put upon inductive 
philosophy by the followers of Bacon ; but he promises to do 
so in a future work, that is to be devoted to Kant and his fol- 
lowers. We shall await its appearance with much hope ; yet 
not without some misgivings, darived from what he has already 
written, that his admiration of Kant may prevent him from 
perceiving the fundamental errors of his system. Meantime 
we venture on some suggestions, which some of our readers 
may receive as indicating the way in which the mind naturally 
sets aside the arbitrary limitations imposed by materialistic 
philosophers, without falling into the equally arbitrary abso- 
luteness of idealism. 

We have nothing new to offer; but we may present old, and 
really very common thoughts, in a new aspect, and with more 
calculated purpose and distinctness than have been devoted to 
them heretofore. Our appeal is to the natural spontaneities of 
the human mind, and we shall call to our aid other natural 
spontaneities, animal, vegetable, and merely material ; and in 
doing so we shall not distinguish between the methods of in- 
duction and analogy, because Bacon has not distinguished 
them, though many philosophers regard them as fundamentally 
different. 

These natural spontaneities are everywhere observed, and 
thus they become elements of inductive philosophy in any 

M 
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branch of real science. In every department of nature we 
discover that there are certain well-defined tendencies or 
spontaneous activities, which are always in —s pro- 
ducing the most minute and the most magnificent results ; 
tendencies and activities of which science cannot discover 
the origin or cause, and which it must be content with ob- 
serving as facts, recording in history, and classifying into 
various branches, that they may be afterwards comprehended 
by philosophy. 

t is one of these tendencies or spontaneous activities, called 
attraction or gravitation, that holds the earth together, ba- 
lances it in its perennial circles round the sun, and maintains the 
moving order of the universe. It is the basis of all mechanical 
science, enters as an element into all the laws of motion, and 
while it is freely used and applied by man, the safety of the 
world requires that he should have no power to suspend it. 
Analogous to this tendency are the attractions of electricity - 
and magnetism, manifesting, themselves in endless variety in 
the world’s activity, and submitting to human eontrol and 
application, by means of the electrical battery, the magnetic 
telegraph, the compass, and the ordinary artificial magnet, 
and abounding, no doubt, in yet undiscovered and grander 
adaptations. 

nd at the very foundation of chemical science lies another 
of these spontaneous activities, called elective affinity, being the 
tendency which particles of different kinds of matter have to 
combine so as to form new bodies. It manifests itself according 
to definite laws, very many of which have been revealed by 
modern science, and only under proper conditions of different 
bodies, and is subject to great modifications under the influence 
of light, heat, and electricity, and had it no existence or no 
variability, the world would be a barren waste, without vege- 
table or animal life. 

Other familiar and beautiful examples of this natural sponta- 
neity are found in crystallization, or the process by which par- 
ticles of matter come together and cohere, so as to constitute 
bodies of a regular form, the form being infinitely various 
according to circumstances and conditions, but each involving 
in it a eer or ground form, that indicates the very nature 
of the body, and which is itself revealed by the cleavage or 
analysis of the mineralogist. 

Let this suffice for indicating the spontaneities of inorganic 
matter resulting in mere inorganic products, countless in their 
magnitudes, varieties, and beauties. Rising in our observa- 
tions to the systems of organized bodies, we find these natural 
tendencies becoming still more obvious, various, beautiful, and 
mysterious. We see them in the bursting seed, the descending 
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root, the rising stem, the leaf, the flower, the fruit, and pervad- 
ing all and essential to the whole, the sap. Spontaneously the 
seed grows, according to its kind of plant or tree, if it be placed 
in conditions that allow of its development, however imper- 
fectly, according to its kind; if not, its teridency becomes a 
lost germ of the activities of nature, a bird without its mate, 
a soul without its body, an absolute without a relative. Sub- 
ject to the modifying influences of varying light, soil, position, 
and cultivation, the seed, in its clr’ will take the peculiar 
form of its species, become dressed in the same foliage, adorned 
with the same flowers, bear the same fruit ; the varieties pro- 
duced by cultivation not being regarded as affecting identity 
of species. All this is so familiar to us from our infancy, that 
it presents no mystery until we begin to investigate and reason. 
To reason it must ever remain a mystery how the splendour 
and fragrance of the rose and the lily, and the beauty and lus- 
ciousness of the peach and the pear are produced ; for reason 
can never look beyond tendencies and second causes, so as to 
see the Great First Cause that moves and directs all things. 
Again, we see this mysterious spontaneity in the climbing 
plant or shrub, directing its growth towards the object that it 
needs for its support, putting forth its tendrils to take hold of 
it when it begins to climb, and twining around it, every species 
in its own direction, from left to right, or from right to left. 
We see it in the sensitive plant, shrinking from the touch of 
rudeness ; the chickweed, folding its leaflets over the buds of 
its young flowers to protect them from the cold ; the saracenia 
and Venus’ fly-trap, closing upon the insects that enter their 
flowers, and retaining and digesting them. These are sponta- 
neous activities that compel us to think of voluntary actions ; 
although no one supposes that such is their character. They 
proceed not from their own reason, but from that of their 
Creator. We might enlarge the catalogue of these natural 
tendencies of vegetable life indefinitely ; but it is unnecessary. 
Rising another step in the general classification of created 
things, we find these natural spontaneities increased in number 
and variety in the animal kingdom. No insect, fish, or reptile, 
bird, or beast, is without them. ll the process of growth, the 
digestion of food, the formation of every part of the body, the 
circulation of the blood, respiration and perspiration, and seek- 
ing after food ; all are spontaneous activities, not necessarily 
involving one conscious act of will. A similar spontaneity is 
at the foundation of all their other actions, though other prin- 
ciples, not now to be considered, may be connected with it; 
their association in pairs, and flocks, and herds ; their fondness 
for locomotion and rest ; their construction of nests and lairs ; 
seeking dens or burrowing holes; constructing honey-combs 
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or ant-hills, cocoons or gossamers; their care of their young, 
and providence for the future; all are founded on certain 
spontaneous or instiuctive tendencies, differing in all species, 
and yet analogous in all; and even in the same species pre- 
senting very wide differences according to circumstances, and 
which become still more wide under the influence of domesti- 
cation. They have desires and aversions, love and hatred, 
hopes and fears, emulations, gratitude, and even love of pro- 
perty, of the home which they have selected, and of the stores 
which they have provided for the future. 

All these tendencies are qualities inherent in the very nature 
of things ; they are essential elements of the mineral, plant, or 
animal in which they are found, and which, without them, 
would not be what they are; they give to all things their 
place and name among the varieties, species, genera, and 
families that constitute the world. Whether all the germs of 
these natural tendencies have yet been developed, we know 
not; but we may be sure that science has not yet discovered 
them all. The influence of cultivation has developed many of 
them, which would, without it, have remained unknown to us. 
Let us briefly consider this. 

Many latent tendencies of plants and animals have been 
developed by changing their circumstances, and many obvious 
tendencies have been suppressed in the same way. The ten- 


dency of the apple, pear, and plum-tree to —— thorns is 


suppressed or reduced under the influence of cultivation, and 
their fruit greatly improved in beauty, richness, and variety. 
The wild rose and other wild flowers will scarcely bear com- 
parison with their cultivated progeny in their variety of form 
and hue and fragrance. The grains that are to us the staff of 
life, ce ere with their wild state, produce a thousand fold. 
The esculent roots which are so common in our gardens, and 
constitute so large a portion of our daily food, have all been 
changed in flavour by cultivation, and become adapted to the 
tastes of man and his domesticated animals; the turnip has 
increased from ounces to pounds, the beet, the parsnip, and 
the carrot, from roots like a pocket pencil in size, often exceed 
the size of a man’s arm, and all are improved in quality and 
multiplied in variety. And so it is with the fowls and other 
animals with which man surrounds his home ; they change in 
colour, size, shape, and qualities; old tendencies are sup- 
pressed, and others before unknown are developed. 

We have noticed these spontaneous tendencies with some 
detail, because it seems to us that the observation of them in 
mere inorganic or dead matter, multiplied in vegetable pro- 
ductions, and again largely increased in animal nature, and 
continuing still further to increase as we rise to the highest 
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grades of animal life, constrain us to expect to find similar 
tendencies more fully and variously developed in man, who 
stands at the head of all known organic life. The most 
superficial observation shows that they do abound in our 
human nature, and it is of the utmost importance to admit 
that they constitute essential and fundamental elements of 
our moral and intellectual, as well as of our animal nature. 

The mind can, no more than mere material nature, act at 
all without its antecedent tendencies to act given to it by 
its Creator. It has its fundamental character and functions 
. allotted to it in the plan of creation, and these are the germs, 
forms, and tendencies of all its future development and 
activity, and it can have no others, unless derived from the 
same Divine source. It cannot act, or think, or feel, without 
innate tendencies to do so, no more than the vegetable can 
grow, and flower, and fruit, without such tendencies. And 
whence these tendencies come, faith alone, and not science, 
can reveal to us. Science must confine itself to ascertaining 
and defining what they are, and how they act and grow. 
They may be called the instincts of our moral and intellectual 
nature. / 

We know that some have objected to have them thus 
denominated; but in this we are guilty of no innovation. 
Very few writers on mental philosophy have failed to re- 
cognize that they have this fundamental character; some, as 
it were, instinctively, and many others by calculation and 
design. The analogy between the natural tendencies which 
produce the actions of men and animals, is too strong to avoid 
giving to them the same name, instincts. They must be dis- 
tinguished by their adjectives: animal instincts, and rational 
instincts. 

Others would object to the term as applied to man, because 
there is a sort of necessity and infallibility about instinctive 
actions which do not at all apply to man’s rational and moral 
activities. This argument has often been used by those who 
deny to man his moral sense, and refuse to admit that he has 
any innate moral character; yet its major premise is entirely 
unfounded. The natural canlesiiien and instincts of the lower 
orders of creation are not invariable in their manifestations, 
and do not necessarily follow internal law, irrespective of ex- 
ternal circumstances and relations. 

We may call the vital principle in vegetable and animal 
life a blind power of nature, acting necessarily under a 
propriate circumstances ; yet it by no means acts uniformly 
even in the same species. So far as we know, all vital 
tendencies are subject to change, improvement, de tion, 
adaptation to circumstances. is seems to be of the nature 
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of life. The vital principle develops itself with a general 
resemblance in each species of vegetables and animals; and 
yet with endless special and individual varieties, so that not- 
withstanding the supposed identity of nature or vital principle, 
we are not entitled to say that any two beings developed from 
it are alike in form or character. 

The variety that arises from cultivation is still more worthy 
of notice in this connexion ; for if the comparatively limited 
natural tendencies of the vegetable and brute creation may, 
by cultivation, produce all the wonderful changes of character 
that are manifest to all who choose to observe; if they 
develop new and better tendencies and qualities under 
favourable circumstances, how much more is this to be ex- 
pected of man, with his higher and more numerous tendencies. 
And if they become degraded and lose their Eps qualities 
from neglect of cultivation, how much more shall man; since 
all his voluntary acts operate directly on Ais character, and 
only indirectly upon theirs. 

he least amount of reflection must make it very apparent 
that there is a logical necessity to assume the existence of 
these spiritual tendencies as the basis of all mental develop- 
ment or growth, and that we are constrained to infer them 
from the moral and intellectual facts of our nature; for from 
nothing, nothing comes, and of nothing there can be no deve- 


lopment. Without vital tendencies there can be no growth, 
and without yore tendencies no moral and intellectual im- 


provement; they are the gifts of God, the Divine foundations 
on which must be constructed all that man can, in any sense, 
call his own. He has no duties, functions, or capacities that 
are not founded on them, and dependent on their develop- 
ment. All his faculties are at first spiritual instincts, and act 
spontaneously ; and it is only after they have become con- 
siderably developed that they me subject to reflection and 
self-control. 

These instincts constitute the germs and early growth of 
all our affections of love, hatred, gratitude, imagination, hope, 
fear, emulation, curiosity, love of society, desire of property ; 
none of which can be created by the will of man. It is only 
when we have learned enough about them to know how to 
regulate, restrain, and guide them in reasonable codrdination, 
that we can truly be said to be rational beings. 

All our reasonings, conceptions, and ideas have our sponta- 
neous activity for their essential basis. The mind, before 
perception, is like a seed before it is affected by heat and 
moisture ; it remains dormant in all its qualities; but it has 
qualities and tendencies that are sure to be developed b 
perception. Perception is the first experience of the sory f 
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as warmth and moisture are of the seed, and development 
follows in both cases. It is the mind’s spontaneous acquisition 
of the materials of thought and reflection, which also are 
spontaneous acts of the mind, as the circulation of the blood 
and the sap are of animals and plants. 

Spontaneously and instinctively the mind generalizes the 
gifts of perception, and codrdinates the results of generaliza- 
tion ; and it is by the spontaneous memory of these natural 
processes that it learns their nature and value, and becomes 
prepared to make a rational use of them. It gets its start 
and its first experience in this way; but it cannot go far 
without the conscious aid of the rational will. The strong 
and systematic thinker is distinguished by the degree of 
volition exerted in attention — reflection. All our first 
acts of attention and observation are perfectly spontaneous, 
and not at all voluntary ; and it cannot be otherwise, for we 
cannot will to direct our minds to anything of which our 
minds have had no previous possession. And all our first 
acts of analysis and reflection, and indeed of every character, 
are equally spontaneous and instinctive; for it is as impos- 
* sible for the will to choose methods of mental action, without 
a previous knowledge of such methods, as it is to make choice 
of a road to be travelled, or of a trade to be learned, without 
knowing that there are roads and trades. 

All this would seem to be plain matter of observation and 
experience, and therefore falls within the province of induc- 
tive science, though not much noticed by the school of Bacon, 
because the master had not thus applied his method. So far 
as we can see, these instincts seem to be a necessary part of 
our spiritual nature. If animal instincts are necessary for 
the support of animal life, and vital activity for its start, why 
must there not be intellectual instincts and spontaneity for 
the start and maintenance of intellectual life? Under circum- 
stances giving rise to perception, intellectual spontaneity 
must act. It must begin before it can be conscious of 
beginning, and before having any knowledge of itself. It 
must think before it can know itself—and we might almost 
say, before it can have a self to be known. It must form 
judgments before it can know its powers, and how they act. 
t must have experience before it can know what experience 
is. It must analogize, analyze, synthetize, and hypothetize, 
before it can have any conception of these processes, or learn 
how to direct them. 

There must be a spontaneous germination and growth of 
our spiritual nature, or an instinctive activity of it. There 
must be natural germs of thought, which are not created by 
experience, but are the conditions of it, and exist before it. 
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Habit and education cannot give them, for they are but 
forms of experience, and depend upon it. When awakened 
into life, they are not moulded by experience, but it by them. 
Experience influences the essential forms of thought no more 
than warmth and nourishment influence the essential forms 
of vegetable and animal growth. Perhaps the first step in 
the process of mental germination is the waking up of the 
consciousness to attend to its sensations, and then perception 
comes in answer, as it were, to the interrogatories, what ? 
when? where? whence? how ?—all snare 5 and calcu- 
lated to give definiteness to experience. 

It is no valid objection to the instinctive origin of a mental 
rocess, that it does not develop itself in the earliest stages of 
uman life, or that, in many minds, it is scarcely developed at 

all. Every herband tree must arrive at some degree of matu- 
rity before it can develop its fruit-bearing tendencies. And 
so it is with man and the lower animals; their physical in- 
stincts are not all developed at the first, but at different stages 
of life. As we have noticed before, different tendencies are 
ri or suppressed, according to circumstances of climate, 
nourishment, and training. It must be, therefore, that many * 
intellectual instincts cannot become manifest until, throug 
other avenues, the mind is furnished with the materials on 
which they are to act. Perhaps a man might live half a life- 
time within sight and hearing of the Falls of Niagara, with- 
out having ever experienced the wonder which they are 
calculated to excite. But let him stand beneath that frown- 
ing cataract, and view the huge chasm which it has worn in 
those old rocks, and think of the ages it has rolled down its 
mighty flood, and uttered its thunder-voice, and of the ages 
it will still continue to roll and thunder, of the oceans it has 
emptied over, and which it will still pour down that dizzy 
height, of the victims who have been swallowed up in its deep 
abyss, and of the terrible destruction that would follow if that 
rock barrier above him should suddenly give way, and his 
hair may stand on end with awe and wonder. Not because 
he wijls to wonder, but because he cannot help it; he may 
never before have experienced the sentiment; and it comes 
not from his will, but spontaneously from the very nature of 
the mental constitution which God has given him. 

Take a very obvious illustration of the instinctive character 
of many of our most common actions, which shows that, with- 
out our instincts, we should be utterly helpless. There is no 
motion of our body that can be said to be entirely voluntary 
and rational. If we intentionally give our arm a certain 
motion, we will only the given motion, and not at all the special 
means by which it is to be effected ; for it is done by nerves 
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and muscles and bones of which we may be entirely ignorant. 
We cannot be said to will that of which we have no previous 
conception, and most of us have no practical conception of 
the forces and machinery of bodily motion. If we were com- 
pelled to be still until we should obtain such a conception, 

-we should never move at all. And we could never move 
effectively, if we had first to calculate the exact de of 
nervous power that is to be transmitted to each muscle, and 
the means of doing it. How little rational and voluntary, 
therefore; are even the motions of our body that we call 
voluntary. There is the same complication in most of our 
judgments, as any one will see, who will attempt to analyze 
the process and ascertain the elements of the instinctive bound 
of the mind by which they are reached. In most of the 
practical affairs of life the mind springs spontaneously to its 
conclusions, and reserves its processes of reasoning for the 
office of leading others to the same results. To our mind, 
all this is very wholesome thought; for it shows our entire 
dependence on our Creator for all our faculties, and for all 
the germs of every thought and action and sentiment. 

Like to our physical organs, all our spiritual instincts are 
complex in their character, and various in the performance 
of their functions. They are clusters of spiritual fibres, and 
need be more or less analyzed in order to be understood. 
Like our physical organs, in their healthful and normal state, 
they always act in clusters, and those of one kind so fully and 
constantly sympathize with those of another kind, that it is 
very difficult to distinguish them so as to ascertain the func- 
tions of each. As no bodily act can take place without re- 
quiring the exertion of a thousand bodily fibres, which no 
scientific skill can so thoroughly investigate as to be able to 
attribute to each fibre its precise function and force in the 
production of the result ; so no thought, or wish, or judgment 
can arise, without being complicated by mysterious and in- 
soluble connexions. 

We do not know that we can have any innate or aprioral 
conceptions ; for, so far as we can discover, all our knowledge 
takes its start in our actual experience, and in our perception 
of concrete beings, things, and facts; but our mind naturally 
tends to generalize our experience, and thus to rise to concep- 
tions that are more and more abstract. Being started by ex- 
perience, it naturally reaches out after more experience ;_seek- 
ing is one of its essential functions : like the seed started in its 
growth by moisture, and serar out its roots for further 
nourishment. Life, both physical and spiritual, is an abiding 
tendency and effort to a assimilate, and grow ; and 
therefore it must have inherent qualities and special tenden- 
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cies continually reaching after new acquisitions and new 
arrangements of its acquisitions. Spiritual life naturally 
gropes or feels after new perceptions, and having obtained 
them, it naturally classifies, generalizes, analyzes, and syste- 
matizes them, and therefore naturally creates for itself new 
experiences. 

rimarily the mind receives the gifts of nature in their 
crude and concrete form, and then it naturally analyzes these 
acquisitions, and thus obtains all its abstract, general, and 
universal ideas and conceptions, expressive of all the actual 
relations of beings, things, thoughts, and facts. It is not 
sensation that gives it such conceptions, for such relations are 
only spiritually discerned, and the conceptions of them are 
spiritually formed. It is thus the mind forms the ideas of 
quantity, quality, order, goodness, justice, force, and such 
like. Even space and time, as conceptions or ideas, are 
formed in the same way. All are conceptions of actual things 
and facts, and therefore none of them are merely subjective. 

They are not real things, but the real relations of things, 
or rather, the generalized conceptions of such real relations, 
so far as they are anything for us. Time and space are rela- 
tions and conceptions of this character. Kant makes them 
mere subjective conditions of sensibility, and therefore onl 
parts of the mind itself. But then they can express no trath 
as to external objects, if they can as to any objects; but only 
a quality of the mind. They are no further objective than 
any other mental tendency or quality, and can express onl 
relations of of the mind to the whole mind. Trut 
being a relation of intellect to its objects, time and space, as 
mere conditions of sensibility, can express no relation between 
the mind and the external world; but only our own mental 
acts, and therefore no objective truth. Hence the idealism of 
the Kantian school. But if we take into account the mind’s 
natural adaptation and tendency to form such conceptions, 
when the appropriate facts are presented to it, then time and 
space become objective, and our conceptions of them are 
formed from oak relations among objects, and are as truly 
suggested by or on account of experience, as any other general 
conceptions. 

Kant supposes that the conceptions of space and time are 
not derived from external experience, because they are essen- 
tial gonditions of such experience. Yet they are no more 
essential than the conceptions of quantity, force, order, good- 
ness, and such like, are in relation to’other forms of know- 
ledge. We must have such general conceptions before we 
can form any judgment in which they are involved; yet 
none of them are given apriorally ; but they are all gradually 
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developed out of our mental tendencies, under the influence 
of appropriate circumstances. It is not the conceptions them- 
selves, but the tendency to form them, that are given anterior 
to and as conditions of experience. 

Again, Kant supposes that these conceptions cannot be 
derived from external experience, because it can give us only 
sm and not necessary and universal truths, such as we 

ave in the demonstrations of etry. Yet the certainty 
of such demonstrations depends, not upon the origin, but 
upon the nature of the conceptions with which they deal. 
Time and space are the simplest of all our conceptions, and 
the simplest of all relations of things and events, because 
they have no quality but their limits; and these we can take 
from nature, or form them by our imagination. In pure 
geometry they are mere conceptions, treated of without any 
reference to real things; and the conceptions being perfectly 
definite, so must be the science that depends upon them. 
There is no such definiteness in real things and facts and 
their relations, and therefore there can be no such accuracy 
and certainty in the science of them. Time and space abso- 
lute are nothing in reality, and nothing in the mind, but the 
general terms or frames in which we set all our limited con- 
ceptions of relative time and place. As relations, they are as 
real as any other relations of facts and things, and therefore 
are proper objects of knowledge; and our minds are so con- 
stituted that they naturally receive them. 

These are fundamental errors in the philosophy of Kant, 
and lie at the bottom of the vicious idealism of subjectivism 
into which his school has run. Others have adopted them, 
without running them out to their consequences. If Kant 
had applied his searching analysis to the human mind, in its 
ap, from infancy to maturity, instead of applying it onl 
to the matured mind, he would have been saved from suc 
errors. He might, indeed, have insisted that space and time 
are involved in all growth, and that without them we can 
have no conception of growth; and therefore they are 
—_— conditions of all growth and life, and aprioral 
elements of all growing things. We admit inherent and 
aprioral functions and tendencies to grow, but no aprioral 
products of growth, though they may be essential to its con- 
ception. 

Faith is a spiritual or mental tendency which is an 
essential element of mind, and of our conception of mind, the 
importance of which can hardly be over-estimated, and we 
desire to appropriate to it the most of what we have yet to 
say. Faith, not so much in its religious acceptation, as con- 
stituting our relation to a Divine and personal being, as in 
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its more general, intellectual application, and as constituting 
our relation to all created things, or bringing us into in- 
tellectual relation with them. This kind of faith is associated 
with every act of our life. 

Instinctively we believe in our sensations and in the world 
which they reveal to us; and without this instinctive faith 
we could not take the first step in knowledge. Without the 
belief and knowledge thus instinctively acquired, we can 
make no attainments in reasoning; for, without them, argu- 
ment could have no existence, because it would be destitute of 
premises. Instinctively we believe in the narrations of 
others; and without this there could be no history, and no 
society—confidence in others being an essential and funda- 
mental element of both. It is only after our instinctive 
belief has been violated by mistakes or mendacity, that we feel 
called upon to test the evidence that is submitted to us; and 
even then all our tests are necessarily founded on other beliefs 
that are fundamentally instinctive. 

Instinctively we believe in the faculties of mind and body 
that God has given us, and without this we could do nothing. 
We do not believe because we have tried them, but we try 
them because we believe in them; and by this faith we grow, 
for by trying them we improve their capacity, and even 
enlarge our confidence in them, unless our trials of them are 
rashly adventurous, and thus unsuccessful. . Failures in this 
way have often a most depressing effect, by producing a 
morbid caution or timidity; as we often see the most 
thorough radicalism, when disappointed in its purposes, 
oscillate into the most rigid conservatism and formalism. A 
modest and duly cautious faith is always a growing one; 
while one that is audacious may degenerate into fickleness 
and pusillanimity, or into mere unreasoning obstinacy. Our 
faith in our capacities is naturally limited by our conscious 
inexperience, and by a knowledge of our weaknesses. It 
must be connected with our reason as well as with our 
impulses, and therefore with both acting together. We may 
yield to our impulses and subdue our reason, or to our reason 
and subdue our impulses; but we cannot avoid believing in 
one or the other, or in their combined action. 

And rationalism could not take one step of progress 
without faith in another form; that is, faith in the regular 
connexion of events and principles, in the law of cause and 
effect. Without such an instinctive belief there could be no 
argument; for no consequences could be affirmed as the 
results of any given premises. We do not choose to believe 
in a cause for events, for we cannot help believing in it. We 
did not choose such a belief the first time it came into the 
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mind; for it arose naturally and y wrens yo and may 

have been called into action many thousand times before it 
could be revealed to our reflection that it is a law of our 
mental action to assume a cause for every event. Our 
natural curiosity involves this belief; for, without it, it could 
never perform its function of asking, Whence comes this? 
It believes in a cause first, and then seeks what it is. 

It is thus that the spontaneous act of faith takes the lead 

of all knowledge, and of the voluntary act of reasoning. We 

- can make no rational attempt at analysis or ieee at in- 
duction or deduction, without a previous hypot esis which we 
seek to test or prove; and a hypothesis is always a mere 
formula of faith; we do not create it by any voluntary act, 
but merely accept it as a suggestion of faith, presented for our 
investigation. 

We have already spoken of faith and reason as distinct 

ions, or rather functions, of our intellectual nature, and 
fore we go further we may notice how they are usually 
distinguished. A very common acceptation of reason is, that 
element of the human intellect which distinguishes it from 
the intellect of the brute ; but it requires very little effort to 
use this definition in order to discover that it is too defective 
to be of any scientific value. It is sometimes called the 
director of the will; but this is inaccurate, for it implies that 
reason itself is or has a will directing the true will of the 
mind ; unless we understand by “director” merely the light 
which it furnishes to the will, and then it is equivalent to our 
knowing faculties generally. 

Perhaps the most ordinary view is that in which reason is 
contradistinguished from faith ; and this view is involved in 
the term rationalism, as it is ordinarily understood. Rational- 
ism professes to be reason in action without faith. It is there- 
fore different from religion, for of this faith is an essential 
element ; and it is opposed to religion in so far as it rejects 
faith as incompatible with its functions. In this sense reason 
is a voluntary faculty of the mind; it is the human will itself 
gathering up for itself the light by which it acts, and the 
materials upon which it acts, and by its own power, as inde- 
pendent human will, working out, by its own logical and 
scientific processes, its elements and systems of belief. 

Surely such a reason as this can have no existence, and the 
rationalism that pretends to it is ignorant of itself. If there 
is such a thing as a superstitious faith, as undoubtedly there 
is, this is just as certainly a superstitious reason. If faith is 
sometimes bigoted, so also is reason. We can conceive of 
faith without reason; but what can reason be without faith ? 

It is like substance without attributes, matter without form, 
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and mind without thought, or any tendency to think. For 
convenience of thinking about them we may treat the mind, 
and certain forms of mental activity, as separable, when in 
reality they are naturally concrete, and not susceptible of 
analysis. And so it is with reason; without faith it can 
have no existence. As the arm without the nerves, that give 
it power and direction, is nothing, much more is the reason 
nothing without faith. 

Faith is the crystallizing force that attracts to a common 
centre all the elements of intelligence of which reason is 
constituted. When this force acts with all its normal and 
pristine purity, the progress of the intellectual formation is 

rfect. The more it is disturbed, the more abnormal or 
degraded are the results. 

aith furnishes all the materials on which reason operates, 
and which it classifies and arranges into scientific ‘systems. 
We have already said that, without it, we can have no 
knowledge of the most usual things in life; it reveals to us 
our own existence and that of the external world, and it is 
only reflecting and erring reason that ever questioned these 
facts. Faith reveals to us the connexion of cause and effect, 
and experience, observation, and reflection only enable us to 
define the various laws of this relation, to ay = them their 
proper place in the midst of other laws. By faith we learn 
the language, and customs, and institutions of the family and 
of the country; and it is only a selfish and unsocial reason 
that leads us either in violating established social institutions, 
or in attempting, by agitation, to introduce others for which 
the public mind is not prepared. Agitation is a species of 
social force, and not proper social influence, and it is not by 
it, but by education, that a people is to be trained to better 
institutions. 

Reason, it may be said, proceeds by a re and scientific 

rocess, founded on evidence and axioms. Granted; but what 
is light to us without the natural eye to receive it? and what 
is evidence without that natural faith that accepts it? Neither 
of these is the creation of reason. We have a natural tendency 
to believe in evidence, and this gives it all its value. Our 
faith may sometimes mislead us; but we have other faculties, 
which, if properly developed and used, will correct its tendency 
to error, just as our judgments of sight may be corrected by 
those of touch and taste, if we join the caution of experience 
to our actions. a: 

And what are axioms but instinctive truths revealed to us 
by faith? No amount of reasoning can reveal them to us, 
for often they are the very ground on which reason erects its 
structures, and never the result of its efforts. Individual 
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reasoners sometimes undertake to deny or disprove them, but 
they never succeed to the satisfaction of any but themselves. 
The most thorough sceptic is forced to admit them as funda- 
mental principles of his practical life, however he may 
attempt theoretically to reject them from his religious or 
philosophic creed. 
Whatever may be the power of our will, it is very far from 
having the entire control of the mind in reasoning. We 
do not depend upon our will for our mental activity, however 
_this activity may be increased and directed by it. i 

is one of the natural forms of the mind’s activity, and it is onl 
by observing this spontaneous activity in ourselves, or what it 
has grown to in others, that we know what reasoning is. And 
it is only by observing the degree of control that we can exert 
over our processes of reasoning, that we can learn what is 
the office.of the will in this respect. That the will has duties 
to perform in relation to all our mental activities is plain 
enough ; but it would require a whole volume of psychology to 
explain them. It is enough for our present — to say, 
that we instinctively perform all the processes of reasoning, 
and that by our will we may have such control over them, that 
we may ae — or degrade our reasoning powers. 

Man naturally believes, and naturally reasons. ere must, 
therefore, be both a legitimate faith and a legitimate rational- 
ism, and either may be one-sided and bigoted. Faith may shut 
its eyes against reason, or reason against faith. Reason may 
deny to faith more or less of its —- functions, and fait 
may do the same with reason. True. faith and true reason 

exist together in the same mind when each is allowed to act its 
proper part. In the early period of life, all the acts of the 
mind are acts of faith, and necessarily so, because it must lay 
up a considerable stock of facts and of mental skill in the 
spontaneous use of its faculties, before it can apply itself to 
any voluntary and calculated control and direction of them. 
At first, perhaps, it merely notices, as a whole, the concrete 
scene around it ; afterwards analyzes it into its several parts 
of things and acts; afterwards gradually generalizes these 
acquisitions when they have become familiar; then begins to 
discover the fitness of familiar language to express these gene- 
ralizations ; then commences to require and to learn oe 
for its own purposes, and thus to fix its acquisitions ; then 
to rise to higher and broader, and to more spiritual generaliza- 
tions and their corresponding language, until the amount of its 
stores, and its skill in handling them, prepares it first for spon- 
taneous, and afterwards for intentional and voluntary reflec- 
tion upon them. Looking thus at the growth of mind and of 
mental skill, its analogy to the growth of the body and of phy- 
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sical skill will very naturally suggest itself; and this may con- 
tribute to the illustration of the subject. 

This, we trust, will be recognized as, at least, a rude ap- 
proximation to accuracy in the oe of the actual process 
of mental growth; and it is to be hoped that it will not be lon 
until its accuracy will be improved by carefully taken, es: 
analyzed, and generalized observations of the mind, begin- 
ning with its earliest infancy. We have said enough to aot 
that there is, and must be, a very large amount of intelligence, 
spontaneously received and assimilated, before there can be 
any calculated or intentional reflection upon it, or reasoning 
upon or by means of it. 

It is in this way, also, that the mind receives the common 
opinions, maxims, customs, and sentiments of the family and of 
society, and thus grows into fitness with the people with whom 
it is to associate. These are the common social atmosphere 
which it continually breathes, and from which it has no di 
sition and no power to escape, though by the aid of hikes 
minds, communicating a higher education, it may acquire both. 
But it must at first accept this social atmosphere am it can 
reason about it and learn its fundamental principles, and how 
to use them in any better way. It is thus that laws, customs, 
and opinions become acquisitions of faith, and then a higher 
faith directs the mind to the investigation and discovery of the 
principles out of which they grow, and enables us to correct 
their growth by improved training and education. 

And this suggests to us how ignorant and unjust are the cen- 
sures which we usually pass upon the conduct of children, and 
upon people of other ages and places of the world. Their con- 
duct may be the natural product of their capacity and cireum- 
stances, and they are not answerable to us for it, except so far 
as they are under a law that is binding on us and them in com- 
mon. Yet this does not forbid the training of our children 
even so far as to compel their submission to the order of the 
family ; pr their conduct may be wrong, even though not 
consciously or intentionally so, and we must correct it, 
even though we do not understand the principle from which 
the wrong procceds. And thus, according to the maxim— 
ignorance of law excuses no man”—we correct the crimes of 
adult persons in society, often regarding only the evil of the 
deed, and not of the intention ; as we correct the vicious growth 
of a tree without understanding its principles. It is by such 
treatment, and by the natural consequences of wrong doing, 
that children and grown persons are taught to reflect upon and 
respect the laws and order of nature, and of society, and its 
rights. If we understood these things, we should know how to 
look upon and correct most of the disorders of society without 
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indignation and excited censures ; yet in our ignorance, this 
sentiment seems to be a necessary spur to the vindication of 
our social rights. In the conditions in which it arises, it is 
natural and spontaneous, as ali other sentiments are, and not 
at all a matter of intention or volition. 

We all grow up by degrees to the knowledge that we have, 
and of course, in the early stages of our growth, our know- 
ledge is very defective ; but this is not saying that it is wrong, 
for it may be exactly adapted to our age and circumstances. 

_Our natural instinct of imitation, which is necessary to our 
social nature, draws us into conformity with society, without 
any intention of ours; and thus we share in all the erroneous 
customs and opinions of society, just as we do in the defects of 
its language. It is expected of a child qr of an ignorant per- 
son that he will speak in such a way of day and night, of the 
action of a pump, of the falling of stones and rising of 
balloons, as to show that he is totally mistaken in his views 
of the laws that rule in these phenomena: even intelligent 
_ may employ the same forms of speech if the of 

guage require it, though they know that, in their form, 
they express a false theory. The knowledge of a child is not 
adequate to the higher aims of science, but it is adequate for 
him, and fits better in his imperfect system than the scientific 

truth would do. He can use his defective knowledge as a 
basis on which to continue his intellectual structure, and he 
may some day comprehend the truth as men of science do. 
But if he is to do nothing and know nothing until he obtains 
perfect truth, he will never know nor do anything at all. 

A child is not to be censured for not knowing all that is 
taught in the Bible, and all that the most accurate herme- 
neutic skill can draw out of it concerning spiritual and Divine 
things ; for it is not his time to know so much yet. If he has 
faith, in the sense of spiritual life or vitality, aspiring after 
higher and higher principles, and especially after the highest 
spiritual principles, “ is growing towards it,and willever grow. 
Our want of charity for those who, by reason of their youth or 
of unfavourable circumstances, are not so intelligent or so cor- 
rectin their conduct as to satisfy our standard, is most generally 
chargeable to our forgetfulness of the steps: by which we have 
ourselves risen. Perhaps the best teachers of every branch of 
human knowledge, and conduct, and duty, are those who best 
remember the inner and outer difficulties which they had 
themselves to overcome. 

We grow by faith, and not by law. Faith is the inner prin- 
ciple of all spiritual life, and when it is the faith of Christ, it 
is the inner principle of true — life. Law is one of the 
outer circumstances, in the mi eit ws 

x 
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growth, and also the expression of the general form of the 
actual attainments of society, or of its accomplished growth ; 
and, to be right, the principle and the form, as received and 
comprehended, must be adapted to each other. If we impose 
on children the outer forms of life, that belong to mature age, 
we stint and distort their growth, and make it artificial and 
disingenuous. If no regimen can be admitted but the most 

rfect rules of conduct that can be conceived of for the holiest 
intelligences, then the higher our views of legal perfection, 
the more unfit should we be to govern those who are in the 
first stages of human progress ; and the best-trained intellects 
would be totally unfit to govern ignorant or barbarous le, 
however fit to teach them. If they are to rise to the on 
degrees of human cultivation, they must pass through the 
lower ones. They cannot comprehend your highest generali- 
zations in morality and religion, any more than they can those 
of philosophy and mathematics, without having experienced 
the special facts out of which these generalizations.are formed. 

God, in the absoluteness of His perfections, is entirel 
beyond our comprehension; but we may ually pow f 
glimpses of those perfections by observing the finite mani- 
festations of them, and get them still more clearly by His 
direct revelation of them. Yet the knowledge of the child 
cannot be like that of the mature man in this respect, and we 
must not require that it should be. Let all things be adapted 
to their place and functions. We do not feed swine on 
pearls, nor put new wine into old sacks; and let us not 
attempt to force a ripe and indurated hull upon a growing 
nut. The faith of a child is often better and more hopef 
than the knowledge of the man; and it is always so when 
this knowledge is, by a bigoted rationalism or a bigoted faith, 
wrapped up in unyielding forms, which give no freedom of 
action:to the vital principle of the soul, of which true faith is 
an essential element. 

Faith and law, soul and body, spirit and letter, are essential 
to each other; the former being the substance of which the 
latter is the approximate natural expression. The latter 
cannot be produced without the former, nor the former com- 
prehended without the latter. We must receive them 
together, before we can analyze and learn them; and if the 
former changes, so ‘will the latter, as the human countenance 
changes with the growth of intelligence and virtue, or of 
fatuity and vice, and with all the , sin of temper in our 


daily life. There is, therefore, a true Christian and philo- 
sophic progress, which expects a constant change of form, in 
consequence of a continued growth in intelligence and virtue; 
but this progress operates as quietly, regularly, and naturally, 
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as the growing seed. Opposed to this, on one hand, are 
the disorderly radicals, or reforming rationalists, who mistake 
their own moral and social theories for law, and endeavour to 
agitate them into authority, and to amend the world by sub- 
jecting it to them, in a fixed and ungrowing uniformity. 
And opposed, on the other hand, are the conservative 
rationalists, who trust only in our present human law for the 
growth and preservation of society. Both alike mistake the 
true functions of law, and are ignorant of the inner social 
principle of growth; and have no trust in the natural law of 
social progress which God has ordained as an element of our 
humanity. The former would tear away the protecting and 
nourishing pod, before the seed is ripe; and the other would 
bind it up, to prevent the seed from scattering according to 
the free laws of growth, with wastefulness and , Precersuag 
There is another form of rationalism, equally ignorant of 
our human spontaneities, which is very often introduced into 
the family training, to the great injury of the future prospects 
of the children, until they are able to understand the reasons 
of the duties required of them, or to perform them freely, out 
of filial affection. Children very soon learn that coaxing and 
reasoning do not at all interfere with their having their own 
way, and thus this mode-of training very naturally results in 
teaching children, among their first lessons, that the wishes 
of their parents are of no consequence. Indians teach their 
children better, when they turn them loose to attend to them- 
selves, without this pernicious training, which teaches only 
disrespect. Children are much better taught by their fellows 
at school, who instinctively compel them to respect the rights 
and feelings of others, and to submit to the order and com- 
mon customs of their little society. 
Reason children into submission to authority! Why, they 
must first have submitted to authority before they can know 
what authority or submission is; and they must also have 
experience of, and much reflection upon, the blessings of sub- 
mission, before you can have any argument to enforce it 
which they can possibly appreciate. Authority exercised they 
can understand, in so far as they feel it as a power above 
them, controlling their actions ; and feeling that it is above 
them, they cannot suppress the sentiment of respect or 
reverence, more or less crude, that naturally belongs to the 
perception; and this isa real gain. A proper training is not 
at all commenced until they have felt the necessity of submit- 
ting to authority ; and this step in their education is among 
the most important of their lives. Until it is taken, their 
‘development continues to be purely selfish; and if parents 
cannot bring them to it wisely and steadily, the sooner they 
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commit their children to the boys and girls at school the 
better for them. 

And what parents can act on pure rational principles, or 
know what they are? None of us know enough about human 
nature, in all its stages, to know how to deal with it rationally. 
Parents have, therefore, their mental instincts, that are a 
better guide than any light furnished them by the ordinarily 
limited extent of their science of education. Our instincts tell 
us that parents know better than their children what is proper 
for them, and therefore mere instinct teaches the nt to 
insist upon and enforce his will. Let not this be laid aside 
because socialists are heard to say that there ought to be no 
training that is not guided and accepted by reason. The 
training must be done, and if we have not reason enough to 

ide us, we must go by our mental instincts, as the next 

t course. If we carefully follow and observe their lead, 
and study the character of children, and train ourselves to 
moderation, and kindness, and good sense, we shall gradually 
learn for ourselves and our children what is the reason by 
which we are to be guided. Until we obtain this light of 
reason we must act upon our spontaneous promptings, under 
the restraints of good sense and caution. 

We have the life of faith and that-of law well illustrated in 
the history of the Jewish people. It is very evident that they 
were much degraded by idolatry at the time of their delivery 
from Egyptian bondage; and their forty years of desert life, 
with its adventurous freedom and its miraculous teachings, 
seem to have been necessary to awake in them that degree of 
faith which they needed in order to insure their future growth, 
and to enable them to master all the difficulties they were to 
encounter in settling themselves in the promised land. Their 
subsequent history is the measure of their comprehension of 
the principles of the Mosaic institutions. We cannot doubt 
that those institutions were adapted to their customs, but so 
far modified as was necessary to give adequate expression to 
the Divine spirituality then begun to be revived among them. 
The mistake is often made of supposing that, because of their 
Divine origin, they must be absolutely perfect, whereas their 
wisdom could be shown only by their relative perfection, or 
their adaptation. They are not fit for man in all cireum- 
stances, but only for a people with the inner principles and 
outer circumstances then constituting the life of the Jewish 
people. But the Divine principles which they contained— 
the unity, spirituality, and perfections of God revealed in them 
—the high ideas that were presented of our moral, social, and 
religious duties, and the promises of the future: these were 
the objects to which their faith was directed—and by this 
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faith they were to grow, and did grow. But when this faith 
died out, under the indurating formalism of. an irreligious 
priesthood, they ceased to grow, falling away first into a 
superstitious idolatry, and afterwards into a bigoted rational- 
ism that excluded all faith containing any real vitality, in the 
sense of a growing principle. They a life of form, ana- 
logous to the pine & s growth in size and hardness, which 
resists dissolution ; but not the true life, of which the mustard- 
seed, with its growing and — tendencies, is a genuine 
analogy. They had a legal “ form of knowledge and truth,” 
but no more than the Samaritan woman could they under- 
stand the symbol of the water, that should become in them a 
well of water springing up in everlasting vitality. 

Pharisees and Sadducees were alike materialists in this, that 
they rejected that > ena faith which is the life-principle of 
human progress; they admitted for man the growth of the 
crystal and the coral reef, by accretion; but not that of the 
tree, with its blossoms and fruit—and especially not of the 
Divine in human nature, with its beautifying and elevating 
principles communicated by.the Holy Spirit. In vain did the 
prophets of God warn them against their formalism, reject 
their sacrifices, purifications, and tithes, and call them to 
understand the principles expressed by their institutions, and 
to observe justice, mercy, and faith, and to a life and growth 
born “not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” 

All forms of natural religion which are su by human 
reason, founded upon our dim and undefined faith in Divine 
things, or wherein this is the prevailing element, seem na- 
turally to run into this formalism, because their faith is 
misdirected, and fixed on objects too to excite any true 
reverence, or too impalpable to reach the intelligence, and 
thus attract the affections of men. And it is only when the 
object of faith is a holy, all-wise, and almighty sympathizing 
God, revealed to us through His Son, manifest in the flesh, 
and dying for us, that we obtain a definite, yet living and 
growing faith, having an object sufficiently intelligible to 
attract our love. ‘ We love Him because He first loved us,” 
and because we can perceive that He did so. ‘This true faith 
requires no hierarchical magnificence, imposing rituals, solemn 
ceremonies, mysterious traditions, or grand legal unity, to 
supply its defect of ee for its very simplicity of prin- 
ciple demands simplicity of form. 

Now, if minerals, plants, and animals must have natural 
tendencies and instincts according to their several natures, in 
order to be what they are, then surely man must have natural 
tendencies that incline him to a complete fulfilment of his 
destiny. If the tendencies and instincts of plants and animals 
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are susceptible of improvement, much more so must be man’s. 
And if the infant has spiritual instincts by which it gradually 
appropriates to itself the common knowledge and principles 
which Providence casts in its way, and thus gradually enlarges 
the province in which its activity may exert itself, surely there 
must still be natural tendencies that urge it to occupy that 
territory. These tendencies may be almost always too weak 
to resist the lower tendencies of human nature, and to over- 
come the difficulties that lie in the way; but, with the 
blessing of God, they will have power enough. 

Faith is the vital principle of all these tendencies, and it has 
a natural germ in every human heart. If we are destitute of 
faith and trust in any given line of action, we must fail. If 
we do not believe in our natural craving after food, we must 
die. It is because we trust to our natural desire for knowledge 
that we ever attain any intelligence; and it is only when we 
trust to our natural desire after the highest spiritual gifts that 
we can ever make any advance towards them. We call this a 
natural desire, because man, however degraded, has still some 
remains of it. 

“Seek, and ye shall find;” but how can we seek without a 
previous faith that there is something to be sought after? 
And God assures to us this faith, for the world is full of adap- 
tations to man’s physical, moral, and intellectual nature ; and, 
grow as he may, their variety will never be exhausted. Natu- 
rally we look upward in search of goodness and intelligence 
superior to our own, and faith is our natural aspiration towards 
their attainment. And this faith in beings higher and holier 
than ourselves is always attended by a sentiment of reverence, 
varying in de from the ordinary respect felt for our equals 
up to the profound awe with which we recognize the Divine. 

is is worthy of special attention. Every complete impres- 
sion.of any act, event, thing, or being, is at least double in its 
nature, consisting of the intellectual act by which the object 
is recognized, and the sentiment that naturally follows such 
recognition. Thus, the sight of an object that is sublime, or 
beautiful, or ugly, or of an act that is cruel, ungenerous, or 
mean, raises a corresponding sentiment; and it is this that 
makes virtue attractive and vice repulsive to us. All our 
sentiments rise in this perfectly spontaneous way, depending 
on the judgments which the mind forms of its objects; and 
hence the great importance of careful reflection in the forma- 
tion of our judgments, and of being on our guard to exclude 
from our mind all thoughts that excite corrupting and mis- 
leading emotions. If we recognize in another any excellence 
to which we have not attained, the natural sentiment of a 
generous heart is reverence, or at least t, and a desire 
to imitate it. But it may be envy, and a desire to degrade 
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that excellence to a level with ourselves. If we have culti- 
vated or indulged a habit of selfishness in all our calculations 
and conduct, the representation or judgment that we form of 
an excellent man will likely be that he stands in our way, or 
that we compare badly with him; and then our natural sen- 
timent will be envy. Our judgments are the sources of our 
sentiments, the very springs of our inner and outer life; the 
chords of all the en harmonies of the soul; and it is when 
we allow the tempters and the moral and political charlatans 
of society to play upon them at their pleasure, that we are 
sure to lose all proper self-control, and become the slaves of 
social excitements and seductions. 

Faith, in its highest and most general spiritual sense, is the 
judgment of the mind concerning things above us—“ things 
unseen ”’—and reverence for, and desire to reach them, are its 
naturally attendant sentiments. And this reverence is the 
very blossom of the tree of life; it gives to faith its upward 
look and hopeful aspirations after the unseen excellencies that 
it feels to be above it. This reverence may be in excess or in 
deficiency, and thus be timid and superstitious, or rude, im- 

rudent, and audacious; but it must exist wherever there is 

aith enough to “look at things which are not seen.” There 

can be no more important sentiment belonging to our spiritual 
nature, and we must endeavour to correct its excess or defi- 
ciency by exercising, with measured and reflecting caution, 
the faith out of which it flows. 

But we have gone much further than we intended in elabo- 
rating these views; perhaps further than our readers care to 
follow us, and we must stop. We need not go back upon what 
we have said in order to convince our readers that the Induc- 
tive Method does not unduly bind philosophy to the leadin, 
strings of material nature, so as to exclude all the menta 
knowledge that is to be derived from our internal experience. 
It does take nature as it finds it, because that is a main object 
of its study; but it also studies how far nature may be im- 
by man. And especially does it, or may it, study 

uman nature, and find wherein and how it may be im- 
proved. Life and growth are essential characteristics of this 
method. It operates by appropriation, digestion, and assimi- 
lation, like the plant or animal. From the concrete gifts of 
nature it rises to the highest classifications, and from its 
most obvious laws to the highest principles. And in the 
performance of this work, the mind of man, also an object of 
philosophy, is continually growing and developing its natural 
tendencies, and always urging shiliesghy upwards, and always 


forbidding it to be complete. There can be no aprioral philo- 
sophy to fix or measure the destiny of man, except in the 
mad of his Creator. 
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Art. IX.—The Works of John Knox. 


The Works of John Knox. Collected and Edited by Davy Larne. 
Vols. I. to VI. Edinburgh. 1846—1 


E have now before us the two last volumes, forming 
Parts 1 and 2 of Volume VI., and concluding this 
splendid edition of the whole Works of John Knox. Some, 
it is true, might demur to the propriety of this designa- 
tion. The Works of John Knox, they might urge, are to 
be seen, not in printed books, but in stern facts and livin 
men. Scotland, with its grand old creed and plain ol 
Church, with its kirks, and manses, and schools, sending 
forth their relays of eydent and perfervid youths to battle 
their way through the world,—Scotland and the Scotch, 
as they are, and have been, since the Reformation—these 
are the real “ works” of Knox—and they “do follow him.” 
Granted ; and yet the literary remains of such a man were 
surely worthy of a better fate than to be scattered about in 
various shapes, and in various stages of Seageonen some 
interred in libraries, others “floating rarely in the vast whirl- 
pool” of an old book-shop. To collect these works together, 
to put them in due order, to link them with the history of 
the man and his time, to plant around them a rich border of 
notes, historical, biographical, archeological, and a 
ae illustrating every allusion in the text upon which time 
ad thrown doubt or obscurity, and to publish the whole in 
the most elegant style of modern typography ; all this was a 
task no less arduous than praiseworthy. And such has been 
the task undertaken, and now happily accomplished, by the 
present editor. The completion o the undertaking invites 
us to pay a debt which we have long felt was due to Mr. 
Laing, but which, while the work was in progress, could not 
be fully discharged. Upon this edition Mr. Laing has now 
been employed no less than eighteen years—the first two 
volumes having appeared in 1846—thus doubling the “ novum 
depromptum in annum” of old Horace’s advice. But when 
we take into view the amount of close and scrupulous (per- 
haps over-scrupulous) research expended on these volumes— 
the fruit of brief intervals of leisure snatched from a busy life 
—the number of dark passages through which he had to grope 
his way, and the vast quantity of information he has con- 
trived to amass on the life, character, and writings of our 
Scottish Reformer, the public have no cause to complain of 
the time that has been spent on such an enterprise. 
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Certain it is, that to no man living would Scotland have 
committed such a task with more confidence than to the 
present editor. To an antiquarian lore, in matters pertaining 
to Scottish history, unsurpassed by any other,—to a pains- 
taking industry, leading him to hunt for a solitary fact 
through the cabinets of the curious, the archives of libraries, 
and charter-chests of families, at home and abroad,—Mr. 
Laing has brought to his task a clear, unbiassed judgment, an 
honesty of purpose, and shrewdness of discrimination, en- 
abling him to execute it with trustworthy fidelity ; and, above 
all, a cordial appreciation of the givil and religious reforma- 
tion of his country, without which he could never have coped 
with the difficulties, never have toiled so patiently to the com- 
pletion of such an undertaking. With all his heart-felt 
admiration for Knox, which the preparation of these volumes 
attests, he does not fail to condemn his faults; while his 
opponents, who, at the hands of the stern Reformer, met with 
no mercy, are handled here with calm impartiality. When 
we add that all this has been with Mr. Laing, literally as well 
as morally, a labour of love, as he “never had any pecuniary 
interest in the publication,’—a fact which does infinite 
honour to the editor, but which can only be discovered from 
a casual hint in a note—(Vol. VI., Pref. lxxx.)—we have said 
enough to show the amount at once of his services and of our 
obligations. We regard the work now completed as one of 
national importance. What the late Dr. M‘Crie did for the 
life, Mr. Laing has done for the works of John Knox ; he has 
rescued them from oblivion, he has redeemed them from 
obloquy, and he has constructed out of them a literary 
monument to our Reformer more lasting than brass or stone, 
—a memorial worthy of “the man and his communication.” 

Of volumes so crowded with historical details, it would 
be clearly impossible to give such a digest as would enable 
our readers to form any just idea of their contents. All we 
can attempt is to point to some of the fresh contributions 
which Mr. Laing has made to what was previously known 
of Knox’s life and writings, and allude to some of the pieces 
which have for the first time been presented to the modern 
reader in these volumes. It may be proper to premise that, 
in a lengthened Preface prefixed to Part 1 of Volume VI., 
Mr. Laing has given a succinct account of the life of Knox, 
marking the different epochs of his history, and arranging 
with great carefulness its leading events under their re- 
spective dates. This account does not aim at being a 
history, but it supplies us with a valuable abstract, 
exhibiting as in a map the results of the editor’s travels, 
and ratifying or rectifying the discoveries of previous 
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investigators. In some points, of more or less moment, Mr. 
Laing has been madre 9 in making new discoveries. Thus, 
we think he has settled, beyond all further controversy, that 
Knox was born at Haddington, in the Giffordgate, and not, 
as was formerly sup , in the more modern, and at 
that time unknown, village of Gifford. (Vol. VI., Pref. xvi.) 
He has likewise established the curious fact that Knox was in 
priest’s orders, and acted as notary public under Papal autho- 
rity, so late as the year 1543. In the deed attesting this, a 
facsimile of which is given, and which is written and signed 
by “John Knox, Notary,”-he styles himself “Ego, Joannes 
i sacri altaris minister, Sancti Andraez dioceseos, aucto- 
ritate apostolica, notarius.”* Besides this, we have on the 
margin “ Joannes Knox, Testis per Christum fidelis cai 
gloria. Amen.” And as if this were not enough, we have dis- 
covered even in the flourish with which this attestation is 
adorned, the name repeated, “Jo. Knox.” Mr. Laing enter- 
tains no doubt that this document was of the Reformer’s 
handwriting. It is wonderful how little is known of the 
early history of Knox. He himself makes no further refer- 
ences to it than that he was then “drowned in ignorance” 
(VI., p. 483), a confession which seems to indicate that, pre- 
vious to his conversion, he was a blind follower of the Pope ; 
and if the document discovered by Mr. Laing was really 
written by him, it would seem that his full and avowed conver- 
sion must have taken place later in life than has been gene- 
rally supposed. Following Knox into England, we find 
another curious fact brought out, that his name ap 

among the chaplains of Edward VI., to whom the Articles of 
the Church of England were submitted for “‘ consideration,” 
and who “ made report of their opinion touching the same,” 
proposing some alterations upon them. (Ib. p. xxx.) In 
connexion with this, we cannot refrain from quoting the testi- 
mony of Bishop Ridley, who writes to Grindall, in reference 
to the disputes at Frankfort in 1555: “Alas! that our 
brother Knox could not bear with our Book of Common 
Prayer! Matters against which although, I grant, a man 
(as he is) of wit and learning may find to make apparent 
reasons; but I suppose he cannot be able soundly to dis- 
prove by God’s Word. Surely Mr. Knox, in my mind, is 
a man of much good learning, and of an earnest zeal: the 





* Beza says that he a 
that, being suspected of 
for his life to Eastlothian. Mr. Laing, however, considers all this —_— 


to change his opinions about the year 1535, and 
eresy, he was degraded from the priesthood and fled 


conjectural.” And it is certainly not likely that, had such things taken place, 
he would designate himself in 1543 as, ‘1, John Knox, a minister of the holy 
altar, of the diocese of St. Andrew, by apostolical authority, notary.” 
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Lord grant him to use them only to His glory.” And to this 
we might add the following lines in praise of Knox, which 
the editor has discovered in a rare = from the pen of 
Simon Goulart :— 


** O Dieu, c’est de ta main qui procede cest heur ! 
La Gloire en soit rendue & ta sancte faveur ; 
Soit aussi reconnu ce Cnox, qui ton image 
Ecossais rendi 


(Assavoir ta parole) aux t, 
Et qui fait qu’ & present l’homme fidele dit, 
Que |’Ecosse n’est plus obscure ni sauvage.” 


We can only advert to the interesting light which Mr. 
Laing has thrown on the family and descendants of Knox. 
With regard to the portraits of Knox, considering the abun- 
dance of them, we are rather surprised to hear our editor ex- 
pressing his “ regret that no authentic portrait, painted from 
the life, has been discovered. Some of them, exhibited in 
public galleries, have not a shadow of resemblance. We 
must, therefore, be content to form our conceptions of his per- 
sonal appearance from the small woodcut in Beza’s ‘ Icones,’ 
1580, and the similar portrait in Verheiden, 1602, of which 
accurate fac-similes are given.” (Ib. lxxxiv.) We are aware 
of Mr. Laing’s taste and discrimination in such matters; but 
really, we must say, that between Beza’s and Verheiden’s 
rude cuts and some of our best paintings the family likeness 
is so strong, as to afford evidence that the latter must have 
been pretty fair copies at least of paintings taken during life. 

With regard to the works of Knox in this splendid collec- 
tion, we need not say that his History, occupying the first 
two volumes, given from the most authentic manuscript 
sources, collated with other manuscripts, and enriched with 
numerous notes and illustrations, is the most important con- 
tribution of the whole. Then follow his expositions of Scrip- ~ 
ture, chiefly practical, and his godly epistles and admonitions 
to the rve 8 ey which are so many sermons, and his letters 
to Mrs. Bowes, and her daughter Marjory, his future wife, 
which, sooth to say, are very like sermons too. These are 
followed with the “ Troubles at Frankfort,” “The Form of 
Prayers Used by the English at Geneva,” “The First Blast 
of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment (Govern- 
ment) of Women,” and “ The ag peepee of 1558, inter- 
spersed with letters illustrative of the periods. The fifth 
volume is mainly occupied with Knox’s treatise on Predesti- 
nation, the most elaborate production of the Scottish Re- 
former, in which, more than in any other of his writings, his 
shrewd native sense is conspicuous, in combination with a 
profound knowledge of theology. In Volume VI., Part I, 
we have another interesting series of letters, bearing more or 
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less directly on a subsequent period of the Reformer’s life- 
time, most of them hitherto unpublished, and comprehending, 
we verily believe, every shred of coeval manuscript in whic 
the name of Knox can now be discovered. These are fol- 
lowed by “The Reasoning betwixt the Abbot of Cross- 
raguell and John Knox concerning the Mass, 1562,” and the 
famous Sermon which brought him into sad trouble with 
Queen Mary, and which is remarkable as the only specimen 
of his pulpit discourses that has been handed down to us. 
Volume VI., Part 2, forms, in fact, a goodly volume by 
itself, and we cannot see for what reason it is not designated 
as Volume VII. Nearly the half of the volume is filled 
with a correct transcript of the “ Book of Common Order,” 
with other Forms of Prayer and Fasting used in the early 
Church of Scotland, and generally ascribed to the pen 
of Knox; then follows his ‘ Answer to Tyrie the Jesuit ;” 
and the whole concludes with another series of letters during 
the later period of Knox’s life, and Richard Bannatyne’s 
and Smeton’s account of his last moments. 

It has been justly observed by the editor that “we are not 
to judge of Knox as an author by any common standard. His 
works for the most part were y prepared, not in the 
enjoyment of literary ease and retirement, but under the 

ressure of anxious care or constant and exciting occupation. 
His was a life of action, not of contemplation.” ‘ Wonder 
not,” he says in 1565, when constrained in his own defence to 
publish his one solitary sermon—* wonder not that of all m 
study and travel within the Scriptures of God these twenty 
years, I have set forth nothing in expounding any por- 
tion of Scripture—considering myself rather called of my 
God to instruct the ignorant, comfort the sorrowful, confirm 
the weak, and rebuke the proud, by tongue and lively voice, 
in these most corrupt days, than to compose books for the age 
to.come.” But the “winged words” of such a man, un- 
premeditated, and uttered on the impusle of the moment, 
acquire an immortality often denied to the most laboured 
pieces of composition. Knox was essentially a natural genius, 
a terse and vigorous thinker. In point of talent, if not in 
learning, he stood head and shoulders above the men of his 
time. Next to Calvin, he was by nature a leader of men. Had 
he remained in France, he might have proved as successful in 
that country as he did in his own, in “turning the battle to 
the gate.” Indeed, it was at one time a moot point whether 
he should continue in France; and if we may judge from 
what he accomplished at Dieppe, during the brief period of 
his sojourn there, it is more t robable that, b sheer 
force of his straightforward, wholes dauntless «Bae , he 
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would have infused into the counsels and policy of the 
Higuenots a spirit very different from that /acheté which ulti- 
mately laid them at the feet of their relentless persecutors. 

Out of such a mass of ‘ Works,” it would be a hopeless 
task to select extracts, even though our space could admit of 
it; but we have often thought that an attractive volume 
might be formed by culling a few gems (rough ones, no doubt, 
occasionally) from Knox’s writings. Such, for example, as 
the following specimen of his sarcasm :— 


‘*THE PUISSANT MOUSE.” 
*¢ The poor of bread is most miserable of all other idols. 
ing to their matter whereof they are made, they wi 

without corruption many years; but within one year 

putrefy, and then he must be burnt. They can abide the v i 
of wind, frost, —_, or snow. But the wind will blow that to the 
sea; the rain or the snow will make it daigh again. Yea, which is 
most of all to be feared, that naan ry ag he be not well kept) to 
rats and mice, for they will desire no better denner than white round 
gods ynew. But O then, what becometh of Christ’s natural body? By 
miracle, it flies to the heaven again, if the Papists teach truth; for how 
soon soever the mouse takes hold, so soon flieth Christ away, and 
letteth her gnaw the bread. ‘A bold and pwissant mouse, but a feeble 


and miserable god! Yet would I ask a question. Whether hath the 
riest or the mouse greater power? By his words it is made a god : 
4 her teeth it ceaseth to be a god. Let them avise, and then answer.” 


., Part ii., p. 172.) 


Our next is in a different vein, being the peroration of the 
famous Sermon above referred to :— 


‘(THE EARTH SHALL DISCLOSE RER BLOOD.” 

*‘Tf such tyranny were used against any natural woman as violently 
to pull her infant from her breast, cut the throat of it in her own 
bosom, and compel her to receive the blood of her dear child in her 
own mouth, all nations would hold the fact so abominable that the like 
had never been done in the course of nature. And no less wick 
commit they that shed the blood of God’s children upon the face of 
their common mother, the Earth. But be of good courage, O little 
and despised flock of Christ Jesus; for He that seeth your grief hath 

wer to revenge it. Your merciful God, I say, will not suffer your 

lood for ever to be covered with the earth ; nay, the flaming fires that 
have licked up the blood of any of our brethren, the earth that hath 
been defiled with it, shall purge herself of it, and show it before the 
face of God ; yea, the beasts, fowls, and other creatures whatsoever, 
shall be My ory to render that which wajuty they have received, 
be it flesh, blood, or bones, that appertain: children, O Lord, 
which altogether Thou s glorify, a thy promise made to 
ee oe ee to whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, 
be honour, praise, glory, for ever and ever. Amen.” 


In concluding our notice of this truly magnificent edition 
of the works of our Reformer, we would beg, in the name of 
all his countrymen who venerate the name of Knox, to return 
our thanks to the worthy editor, and in the name of such of 
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them as have been engaged in similar researches, we would 
cordially endorse the handsome tribute paid to him by*a 
foreign writer —M. Michel—who, in the preface to his inte- 
resting work “ Les Ecossais en France,” describes him as 
one “ whose name is associated with all that has been done 
for the study of the history, the antiquities, and the literature 
of Scotland,” and who, after acknowledging “his com- 
plaisance beyond what could be imagined, not only in placin 
at his di the numerous documents he had coll 
during a life devoted to study, but in allowing him to carry 
them away with him, to consult them in his own country at 
leisure,” applies to Mr. Laing, as well as to Lord Lindsay, 
the lines of Cowper :— 

‘* A man of letters, and of manners too, 


Of manners sweet as virtue always wears, 
When gay good-nature dresses her in smiles.” 
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Memorials of the Rev. William Bull, of Newport P . Compiled 
chiefly from his own Letters, and from those of his Friends, Newton, 
Cowper, and Thornton. 1738—1814. By his Grandson, the Rev. 
JostaH Butt, M.A. London: James Nisbet and Co. 1864. 


'VERYBODY that has read the “ Life of Cowper” must 
be familiar with the Rev. William Bull—the fat, jolly, 
good Dissenting r, who was so fond of his pipe and his 
joke, and from whose converse, as it swung “from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe,” the moody and sensitive mind of 
the poet derived so much delight. e all wished to know 
something more about this worthy man, and here we have all 
that we wished. A more charming little book we have not 
read for a long time. A portrait of the worthy man is = 
fixed, which completely realizes the picture we drew of him 
from fancy; the gawcy face, the lively eyes, the facetious 
mouth are all there. The memoir is drawn up by his grand- 
son, who (a very rare occurrence in the annals of Dissent) is 
the third generation of pastors in the same family that have 
officiated in the Independent Chapel of Newport Pagnel. 
The charm of the volume is derived, doubtless, not so much 
from any striking features in the life or character of Mr. 
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Bull, as from his entourage—the friends with whom we find 
him surrounded. There is nothing very original in his early 
history, if we except his remarkable devotion to learning, 
which led him to acquire the knowledge of Hebrew, with no 
other helps than a copy of the Hebrew Bible and the Hebrew 
letters heading the sections of the 119th Psalm. Nor does 
his religious experience present any marked peculiarity to 
distinguish it from that of thousands of others in the religious 
community to which he belonged, who are, or were, expected 
to deliver a sort of autobiography previous to their admission 
to the fellowship of the Church. He was led from doubt to 
faith, from trouble to tranquillity, from conflict to triumph, 
‘* by a way which he knew not,” but which many had known 
before, and “by paths which he had not trod,” but which 
have been so often trodden before, that the reiteration can 
hardly fail to be monotonous, unless each Pilgrim, in giving 
= story of his Progress, were endowed with the genius of a 
unyan. 

But, as we have said, Mr. Bull’s memorials are chiefly 
interesting from the glimpses they afford us of the excellent 
men with whom he was associated. Of the gentle, seraphic 
Hervey he himself had but a glimpse, when a boy, and then 
it was like the vision of a departing spirit :— 


‘*¢ The minister at Cheese Lane at that time was the Rev. Mr. French. 
He afterwards removed to Ware, in Hertfordshire.* William Bull 
was in the habit of writing Mr. French’s sermons, and a little desk 
was put up for his use in his grandfather’s pew, and for many years it 
was carefully | erga He was possessed of a very extraordinary 
memory ; so that when on one occasion he was taken to Weston 
Flavel, being then about twelve or fourteen years of age, on condition 
of his remembering Mr. Hervey’s sermon and oe on his 
return, he without difficulty accomplished the task. He related many 
years afterwards to my father, that although it was only an ordinary 
service, the church was crowded to excess, and that the windows were 
removed that the people outside might hear. Mr. Hervey was then 
in the last stage of a consumption, was pale and thin, and when he 
stretched out his hand, as the sun shone upon it, it was rendered 
almost transparent. There was one in the sermon to which 
Mr. Bull would sometimes refer. Mr. Hervey was > a of the 
remains of corruption in a good man while in this world. ‘‘ You have 
observed,” he said, ‘‘ the walls on either side the path leading to this 
church. They are covered, as you know, with ivy. Now you may 








* In Mr. French’s congregation was a lady — remarkable for her large 
bodily proportions and for her loquacity, which latter failing was sometimes a 
source of annoyance to the good man. She one day said to him, ‘‘ If I were 
to die, and you were to write my epitaph, I wonder what you would say.” 
Mr. French immediately returned this smart im er oe reply :— 
; ** Beneath this stone, full six feet long, 
And eke as many round, 
Lies one who never held her tongue, 
Till silent under ground,” 
VOL. XIV.—WNO LI. ° 
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pluck off the leaves, and break off the branches so that none of them 
shall be seen on the outside; but the roots of the plant have so 
worked themselves into the wall, that it would be impossible entirely 
to eradicate them without taking down the wall, and not leaving one 
stone upon another. And so must this frail be taken down ; 
and then, and not till then, shall we get rid of the remains of a 
degenerate nature.” 


We are favoured with a glimpse at another departing 
saint, Mr. Toplady—whose writings prove that one may be a 
staunch Calvinist and yet “a sweet singer ” of Gospel hymns; 
and whose life shows that one may be the rough disputant, 
and yet a rare combination of the scholar, the gentleman, 
and the divine. In the following anecdote Newton does not 
appear to great advantage :— 


*¢ In the spring or early summer of this year occurred the circumstance 
I am about to relate. Mr. Newton had been dining with Mr. Bull, 
and they were quietly sitting together, following after “‘ the things 
whereby they might edify one another,” and that search aided 
‘* interposing puffs” of the fragrant weed. It was in that old study 
I so well remember, ere it was renovated to meet the demands of 
modern taste. A room some eighteen feet square, with an arched roof 
entirely surrounded with many a precious volume, with large old 
casement windows, and immense square chairs of fine Spanish 
mahogany. There these “ey men were prey Bee ons their téte-d- 
téte, when they were startled by a thundering at the door ; and 
in came Mr. land, of Northampton, abruptly exclaiming, ‘ If you 
wish to see Mr. Toplady, you must go immediately with me to the Swan. 
He is on his way to London, and will not live long.’ They all proceeded 
to the inn, and there found the good man, emaciated with disease, and 
evidently fast hastening to the grave. As they were talking together 
they were attracted by a great noise in the street, occasioned, as they 
found on looking out, by a bull-baiting which was going on before the 
house. Mr. Toplady was touched by the cruelty of the scene, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Who could bear to see that sight if there were not to be 
some compensation for these poor suffering animals in a future state }’ 
* I certainly hope,’ said my grandfather ‘ that all the Bulls will go to 
heaven ; but do you think this will be the case with all the animal 
creation?’ ‘ Y certainly,’ replied Mr. Toplady, with great 
emphasis, ‘all, all? ‘What!’ rejoined Mr. Newton, with some 
sarcasm in his tone; ‘do you suppose, Sir, there will be fleas in 
heaven ? for I have a special aversion to them.’ Mr. Toplady said 
nothing, but was evidently hurt ; and as they separated, Mr. Newton 
said, ‘ How happy he should be to see him at Olney, if God spared his 
life, and he were to come that way again.’ The reply Mr. a 
made was not very courteous ; but the good man was uy suffering 
from the irritation of disease, and possibly annoyed by the ridicule 
cast upon a favourite theory.” 


The following extract gives an account of Mr. Bull’s intro- 
duction to Cowper :— 


**Mr. Newton was very anxious, before he left Olney, that Mr. 
Bull should be acquainted with the poet Cowper, in the hope that, 
while it would be mutually interesting, it might at the same time be a 
source of comfort to his much-gifted, but afflicted friend ; and so it 
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oved. A preceding letter of Mr. Cowper’s makes reference to Mr. 
lbs first visit. These visits very soon became a stated custom ; and 
as Mr. Co seldom went far from home, my grandfather dined with 
him regularly once a fortnight, or oftener, on which occasions my father 
generally acco: ied him. Mr. Cowper addressed the following 
letter to Mr. Bull, dated March 24 :— 

** «My dear Sir,—If you had only commended me as a post, I 
should have swallowed zon praises whole, smacked my lips, and made 
no reply ; but as you offer me your friendship, and account me worthy 
of your affection—which I esteem a much greater honour than that of 
— a poet, even —— approved by you—it seems necessary that I 
should not be quite dum + po so interesting an occasion. Your letter 
gave me great pleasure, both as a testimony of your approbation and 
your regard. 5] write in hopes of pleasing you, and such as you ; and 
though I must confess that at the same time I cast a sidelong glance 
at the good liking of the world at large, 1 believe I can say it was 
more for the sake of their advantage and instruction than their praises. 
They are children ; if we give them physic, we must sweeten the rim 
of the cup with honey. my book is so far honoured as to be made 
a vehicle of true knowledge to any that are ignorant, I shall rejoice; 
and do already rejoice that it has procured me a proof of your esteem, 
whom I had rather please that all the writers of both reviews. 

‘*¢ ¢ When your leisure and your health will allow you to trot over 
to Olney, you will most assuredly be welcome to us » and even 
welcome, if you please, to light your pipe with the ~* estion.— 
Yours, my p me frien affectionately, M. COWPER. 

‘* € March 24, 1782. 

‘In speaking of Mr. Bull, in a letter to Mr. Unwin, Mr. Co 
says,—* You are not uainted with him ; ps it is as well for 
you that you are not. You would regret still more than you do that 
there are so many miles interposed een us. He spends part of 
the day with us to-morrow. A Dissenter, but a liberal one ; a man of 
letters and of genius ; a master of a fine imagination, or rather not master 
of it—an imagination which, when he finds himself in the rap pnd he 
loves and can confide in, runs away with him into such fields of specu- 
tion as amuse and enliven every other imagination that has the 
happiness to be of the ag At other times he has a tender and 
delicate sort of melancholy in his disposition, not less agreeable in its 
way. No men are better qualified for companions in such a world as 
this than men of such a temperament. Every scene of life has two 
sides,—a dark: and bright one; and the mind that has an equal 
mixture of melancholy and vivacity is best of all qualified for the 
contemplation of either. He can be lively without levity, and pensive 
without dejection. Such a man is Mr. Bull. But he smokes tobacco! 
Nothing is perfect. Nihil est ab omni parte beatum.’ ” 


Mr. Bull’s grandson adds, for the comfort of the lovers of 
the fragrant weed :— 


“ Yes, Mr. Bull smoked tobacco! Three pipes a day ; but he was 
always a dry smoker. I don’t — how rr! babi was tog i 
it is v ikely be found it an an e to hi uent pains o' ‘ 
and that it sovthéi his nervous ierttabili . Perchance it might be 
supposed to give a gentle stimulus to thought. But of these I 
am a very incompetent judge, for I have no one to guide me. — 
I only know that my ather regretted a habit which he often 
found inconvenient, and that he wished his son never to copy his ex- 
ample in this respect. His friends, however, were all very —— con- 
oO 
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siderate of him in this matter. Mrs. Wilberforce, in* making some 
alterations in her garden at Blackheath, told Mr. Bull she had fitted 
up an arbour for him, where he might quietly enjoy his pipe. ‘ I have 
visited,’ says Mr. Thornton, ‘ the lady at the Hil, and penetrated as 
far as your bower ; but as there were no refreshing quaffs, my visit was 
short.’ So Mr. Whitbread, in a poetical epistle inviting Mr. Bull to 
his seat at Southhill, says— 
** * [ll fetch you here, if you will come ; 

Pipe and tobaceo-box are welcome. 

Your friends must always bless the art 

That mends your health and cheers your heart.’ ” 


From the correspondence between Mr. Bull and Cowper, 
we learn that the former was happily successful in preservin 
some of the finest productions of the poet, who tells him, “ 
have the singular knack of being out of humour with every 
thing, or almost every thing, I write, when it is about nine 
days old.” In this way we are indebted to Mr. Bull, among 
other poems, for that exquisite piece— 


** The rose had been wash’d, just wash’d in a shower,” &c. 


To the influence of the same thoughtful adviser we owe the 
Translations from Madame Guyon. The following reveals the 
dark side of Cowper’s soul, showing how hopeless was the 
task of those who attempted to minister to that diseased 
mind, whether in the genial lightsomeness of Mr. Bull, or in 
the colder counsellings of Newton. 


** Both your advice and your manner of giving it are gentle and 
friendly, and like yourself. I thank you for them, and do not refuse 
your counsel because it is not good, or because I dislike it, but because 
it is not for me. There is not a man upon earth that might not be the 
better for it, myself only excepted. Prove to me that I have a right 
to Pray and I will pray without ceasing ; yes, and praise too, even in 
the belly of this hell, compared with which Jonah’s was a palace, a 
temple of the living God. But, let me add, there is no encourage- 
ment in the Scriptures so comprehensive as to include my case, nor 
any consolation so effectual as to reach it. I do not relate it to you, 
because you could not believe it; you would agree with me if you 
could. And yet, the sin by which I am pares from the privileges 
I once enjoyed you would account no sin ; you would even tell me it 
was a duty. is is . You will think me mad ; but I am not 
mad, most noble Festus—I am only in despair; and those powers of 
mind which 1 possess are only permitted to me for my amusement at 
some times, and to acuminate and enhance my misery at others. 
have not even asked a blessing on my food these ten years,* nor do I 
expect that I shall ask it again. Yet I love you, and such as you, 
and determine to enjoy your friendship while 1 can. It will not be 
long. We must soon part for ever. adame Guyon is finished, but 
not quite transcribed. Mrs. Unwin, who has been lately much indis- 

unites her love to you with mine; and we both wish to be 
affectionately remembered to Mrs. Bull and the young gentleman.— 

Yours, my friend, mM. CowPER. 
** October 27, 1782.” 





* On such occasions he would sit down and take his knife and fork in his 


hand, to signify that he had no in the exercise. My father has often 
witesesed this. ‘ ss . . 
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- The following taken from the same letter, discloses the 
genes humour of the poet, which, like the sun behind a 
lack cloud, flashed out occasionally with such surprising 
brilliancy :— 

** Mon aimable et trés cher Ami,—It is not in the power of chaises 
or chariots to carry you where my affections will not follow you. If I 
had heard that you were — to finish your days in the moon, I 
should not love you the less, but should contemplate the place of your 
abode as often as it appeared in the heavens, and say, Farewell, my 
friend ; lost, but not forgotten. Live happily in thy lantern, and 
smoke the remainder of thy pipe in peace. ou art rid of the earth 
at least, and all its cares. So far, I can rejoice in thy removal ; and 
as to the cares that are to be found in the moon, I am resolved to 
suppose them lighter than ours below—heavier they can hardly be.” 


The following extract illustrates the same side of his 
strange nature :— 


** Mr, Bull is an honest man. We have seen him twice since he 
received your orders to march hither, and faithfully told us that it was 
in consequence of those orders that he came. He dined with us yes- 
terday. e were all in pretty good spirits, and the day very 
agreeably. It is not long since he called on Mr. Scott. . Raban 
came in. Mr. Bull began addressing the former—‘ My friend, you are 
in trouble ; you are unhappy—1l read it in your countenance,’ Mr. 
Scott replied he had been so, but he was better. ‘Come, then,’ says 
Mr. Bull, ‘I will expound to you the cause of all your anxiety. You 
are too common ; you make yourself too cheap. Visit your people 
less ; converse more with your own heart. How often do you speak 
to them in the week?’ ‘Thrice.’ ‘Ay, there it is. Your sermons 
are an old ballad, your prayers are an old ballad, and you are an old 
ballad, too.’ ‘I would wish to treadsin the steps of Mr. Newton.’ 
‘You do well to follow his steps in all other instances ; but in this 
instance you are wrong, and so was he. Mr. Newton trod a path 
which no man but he could have used so long as he did, and he wore 
it out long before he went from Olney. Too much familiarity and con- 
descension cost him the estimation of his people. He thought he 
should insure their love, to which he had the best possible title, and 
by these means he lost it. Be wise, my friend; take warning, and 
make yourself scarce if you wish that ns of little understanding 
should know how to prize you.’ When he related to us this e, 
80 nicely adjusted to the case of the third person present, it did us 
both good ; and, as Jacques says— 

‘It made my lungs to crow like chanticleer.’ ” 


We have only space left for the following characteristic 
note of Rowland Hill, written after a rather unbecoming ex- 
— on the organ, by M. Duprée, the King’s organist, 
which greatly annoyed Mr. Hill :— 

‘* My dear Brother Bull,—How you must think of my treatment 
last Tuesday evening, when His Majesty’s tweedle-dee and tweedle- 
dum man interrupted our worship ; and that after such a serious in- 
troduction of singing with our organ which we enjoyed the Sabbath 
before. Pride must have its fall, and for the future all the tweedle- 
dums that Kings love they shall keep among themselves. Their fine 
airs will never do for a Methodist meeting-house. And so farewell 
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to the first and the last of the business. Brother Bull, thanks, a thou- 
sand thanks, for your last visit. The people sucked it in very ily. 
That proves they desired the sincere milk of the Word, that they may 
thereby But I forget the design of my letter. After my 
esday blunder, Mrs. Hill and I came over to Mr. Neale’s, in hopes 
of an interview with you at his house; but like a nimble J amy we 
found you gone, and so we did our very best to patch up our be- 
haviour. gee with you tbat your lovely son is as is. Jesus 
ives you this joy. His great sacrifice procured all we ever had, now 
ave, and ever shall have. 

“ Past ten ten o’clock ; eyes half shut ; mind marvellously stupid ; 
spirit much exhausted ; and candles burning to waste. I shall there- 
fore save the best part of a halfpenny if I finish directly.—Yours very 
gratefully and affectionately, R. Hut. 

** Madam Hill’s love to Madam Bull. 

‘London (some day, I know not what, in the month of February, 
1793, and here ends my present knowledge).” 


But we must pause in our wanderings over this enchanted 
und. Nor must we forget to express our high estimate of 
the tact and talent evinced by the author in the compilation 
of these Memorials. The volume is written throughout in a 
spirit worthy of his progenitors. With re to the subject 
of his memoir, the impression left upon the reader is one of 
unmingled admiration of the man and the minister. We 
cannot refrain from adding the following extract as a testi- 
mony to the excellence of Mr. Bull, as well as to the value of 


Calvinism. a of his large audiences in London, he 


says: “I could not please everybody. I believe I am strictly 
and properly a unique,—that is to say, so/us cum solo, unus sui 
generis. I don’t care a straw*what they call me. I only want to 
live Christ—to Him, for Him, in Him, and always with Him.” 
Again he says,—‘ He that would excel as a minister must 
urité the unction of the Mystic, the simplicity of the 
Moravian, and the deep, clear, sound judgment of the Cal- 
vinist. If either is wanting, the preacher is naught. Oh, | 
son, labour to unite sound judgment, divine unction, and 
the simplicity of love!” 





Arr. XI.—The Rev. James D. Burns. 


The Vision of P , and other Poems. By James D. Burns, MLA. 
Edinburgh : onston and Douglas. 

Three Sermons Preached in Trini resbyterian Church, Hampstead. 
By the Rev. James D. Burns, M.A. London: Nisbet and Co. 1864. 


M* BURNS, a native of Edinburgh, where he was born, 
February 18, 1823, and a distinguished student at its 
university, became, almost at the earliest age permissible, a 
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minister of the Free Church of Scotland. In 1845 he was 
settled as its minister in Dunblane; but a fragile constitution, 
already overtasked by study, soon breke down, and enforced 
first a long absence from an affectionate flock, and eventually 
an entire separation. Five years were spent in Madeira, and a 
shorter period in Jersey and the south of England, in search 
of health, which he so far recovered as to be able, ten years 
$50, to undertake the charge of the Presbyterian Church at 

mpstead. In that airy and beautiful suburb he was not 
unconscious of the mighty influences which stir the great 
metropolis, whilst at the same time, remote from interrtption, 
he leisure to read, and meditate, and pray. His congre- 
gation was at first not very numerous, but it grew, anf its 
members were tenderly attached to himself, and many of 
them were well able to appreciate his sermons, which, always 
thoughtful, always evangelical, were often bright with an 
exquisite beauty. Happy in the love of his people, and in 
the intercourse of an intelligent Christian society, the useful 
but uneventful years passed on. Installed in “the Manse,” 
and a little household beginning to rise up around him, the 
remembrance of former weakness had almost passed away, 
when, with new and alarming symptoms, the subtle malady 
returned. An instant migration to a milder climate was en- 
joined. In January, 1864, he hastened to Mentone. A sea- 
son of unwonted severity rendered the a less beneficial 
than had been hoped, and although he considerably rallied in 
the summer, soon after his return to his winter retreat it was 
evident that he was a dying man. On the 25th of Novem- 
ber, his neighbour, the Rev. A. Burn Murdoch, came over 
from Nice to see him. His visitor mentioning as a cause of 
thankfulness compositions which he had published, and which 
might still be serviceable, he replied, “‘ My dear fellow, when 
it comes to this there is nothing for it but that word—‘Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.’ Men may sit in 
their studies and write against the Bible, and may point their 

ns against this and that in the Bible, but I feel now, what 
rn often thought in speaking to others, as I myself now 
am, that this is the only rock—Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.” On the following evening his sick- 
room was joyfully surprised by the arrival of that friend and 
fellow-elder, whose thoughtful love had been the daily solace 
of his Hamsptead ministry. Much overcome at Mr. Mathe- 
son’s arrival, as soon Ta . xy 8 ee: — nce been 
greatly weaned the last few days from inds of longings ; 
but if there was any one on earth whom I much wished to 
see once more, it was you: and now God has enabled me to 
shake you by the hand.” The visit was opportune, for next 
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day, November 27th, the Sabbath of earth was exchanged for 


the rest which awaiteth God’s people. His remains were 
brought home, and laid beside brethren in Highgate Ceme- 
tery, and as the procession was moving towards the open 
— tears started into many an eye, when from clear but 
tering voices rose the hymn :— 
‘* For ever with the Lord ! 
Amen, so let it be.” 

The rough parishioners of Haworth carried Grimshaw to 
the grave amidst songs of holy triumph, and very touching 
were the strains of faith and hope, as they rose through the 
feeble winter sunshine, from youthful mourners, at their 
pastor’s funeral. 

Now that he is gone, it is our grief that we did not see 
more of him while living, and another grief that now, to the 
most of people, he must continue unknown. For he was 
quite uncommon. A lofty idealism, which cheerfully accepted 
homely realities, and a consummate scholarship, which never 
disdained the joys and sorrows of the poorest ; a determination 
to know nothing amongst men save Christ crucified, along 
with a necessity to admire the wonders of creation and the 
glories of art; a width of sympathy and a range of acquire- 
ment which would have gladly made acquaintance with all the 
true andall the beautiful, but which with growing relish returned 
evermore to the simplicities of Scripture; a faith at home in 
the Westminster formulas, a fancy free of the universe ; a taste 
which revelled in the dream-like descriptions of Camoens and 
the mystic intuitions of Wordsworth, but which could lay 
down the favourite volume in order to visit a reformatory, or 
plead with anxious eagerness the cause of some Christian 
mission: surely it was no common union, and even amongst 
ministers, the man is rare in whom such attributes combine. 
In Mr. Burns they met, and not only did their meeting 
occasion no conflict, but in his true om | harmonious nature 
they so thoroughly coalesced, that it would have been hard 
to say which was the most genuine or characteristic outcome 
of the inner man; except in so far as of all affinities, the 
most powerful are the mutual attractions of piety i and the 
delight which he found in “the saints, the excellent of the 
earth,” as well as their delectation in him, showed plainly 
that the man of taste and the man of letters was still more 
entirely the man of God. 

Of his powers as a poet the volume named at the head of “ 
this article may give some idea, Specimens of its hymns 
have found their way into Sir Roundell Palmer’s “ Book of 
Praise” and many recent collections; and in order to be 
appreciated, the “ Atlantis” and longer pieces need to be 
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read continuously. The talent by means of which a learned 
poet can resuscitate a departed time, and from a few hints 


create the actual scene, is well illustrated in the “ Burial of 
Jacob” :— 


‘* Tt is a solemn cavalcade, and slow, 
That comes from t ; never had the land, 
Save when a Pharaoh died, such pomp of woe 
Beheld ; never was bier by such a band 
Of princely mourners followed, and the grand 
Gloom of that strange funereal armament 
Saddened the wondering cities as it went. . . . 


** At length they reach a lonely mansion, where, 
Within a spacious courtyard, and the sweep 
Of wide and airy granaries, they prepare 
The solemn closing obsequies to keep ; 
For an appointed time they rest, and weep 
With pemwin. «me lamentation, and the land 
Rings with a grief it cannot understand.* 








** Tradition long kept memory of the place 
Where ihe Repetin se: f and told how great 
Had been the weeping—how the ample space 
Was crowded with the mourners—how their state 
Showed there were princes there—how round the gate 
The ranked chariots stood, and horses neighed, 
And swarthy warriors loitered in the shade. 







** The rites thus duly paid, they onward went 
Across the eastern hills, and rested not 
Till, slowly winding up the last ascent, 
They see the walls of Hebron, and the spot 
To him they bore so dear and unforgot, 
Where the dark cypress and the sycamore 
Weave their deep ows round the rock-hewn door. 


** Now Jacob rests where all his kindred are,— 
The exile from the land in which of old 
His fathers lived and died, he comes from far 
To mix his ashes with their sacred mould. 
There where he stood with Esau, in the cold 
im passage of the vault, with holy trust, 
His sons lay down the venerable dust. 


*¢ They laid him close by Leah, where she sleeps 
Far from her Syrian home, and never knows 
That Reuben kneels beside her feet and weeps, 
Nor glance of kindly recognition throws 
Upon her stately sons from that repose ; 
His hel rests far-sundered from his side, 
Upon the way:to Bethlehem, where she died. 

























* *¢ And they came to the threshing-floor of Atad, which is beyond Jordan, 


and there they mourned with a great and very sore lamentation : and he made 
@ mourning for his father seven days.”— Gen. 1. 10, 
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‘* Sleep on, O weary saint! thy bed is bless’d, 
ou,* with the pilgrim-staff of faith, hast passed 
Another Jordan into endless rest : 
Well may they sleep who can serenely cast 
7 A eo ater ag whi : we closes fast i. 
m their path, and breathe thy parting word, 
: Por Thy salvation I have waited, Lord !’ 
** Long years will pass away, ere once again 
Thy silence, O Mach ! shall be stirred ; 

The boughs will sp: unpruned, and mosses stain 
The ancient stones where sings the lonesome bird ; 
And then as saintly dust will be interred 

Within thy vaults once more, and rites be paid 

As solemn underneath thy hoary shade.” 


Mr. Burns was a master of all sorts of metre, and one of 
the charms of his poetry is the variety of versification. In 
the same way, he had great wealth of language, and even in 
extempore addresses it was interesting to observe the pliant 
felicity with which the sentences shaped themselves, and the 
right word rose up on the instant to meet any requirement. 
Many may know the story of “ The Prince and the Widow,” 
but few could describe an Alhambra so well :— 


*¢ When - Cross in Spain was broken, and the Moors her sceptre 
sway’ 
In his royal town a Caliph a fair stately palace made ; 
Pleasant was the wide-arched mansion, with its quaintly-figured 


walls, 
And the silver-sprinkling fountains in its marble-paven halls. 
Arabesques filled every chamber with a wild fantastic grace, 
And the Koran’s golden cyphers made a mystery of the place ; 
Rich the tracery of each lattice, carven sharp with master-craft, 
And ee wrought like lace-work on each tall and slender 


Sudden glim of trees — with a freshness to the eye, 


Came through pillared courts all open to the soft blue summer sky ; 

And around it were sweet gardens, sunny clumps of scented bloom, 

Dusky umbrage-shadowing alleys, with a cool delicious gloom. 

Near the palace a poor Widow hed a small paternal field, 

Where the Prince a fair pavilion for his pleasure wished to build,— 

Only this one charm was wanting to complete it to his heart,— 

But no bribe could tempt the Widow with her little plot to part. 

Wearied with his vain entreaties, he at last put forth his hand, 

And raised up his dome of pleasure on the violated land. 

Weak and friendless was the Widow—her oppressor proud and 
strong,— 

But she went before the Cadi, and bore witness to the wrong. 

On a day the Prince was walking in the garden planted there, 

With a joyous heart beholding his pavilion shining fair, 

The old Cadi then came kneeling, and implored, in lowly mood, 

Leave to fill a sack beside him from the soil on which they stood. 





* ** With my staff I passed over this Jordan.”—Gen. xxxii. 10. 

Mee on I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
- : for a art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.”— 

8. xxiii. 4, 
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It was granted, and he filled it ; then the old man, turning round 
Asked the Caliph to assist him while he raised it from the ground. 
Smiled the Prince at the entreaty, thinking all was done in mirth, 
—o sack, but dropped full quickly his strange burden to the 


‘It is heavy,’ said the Cadi, ‘and thou canst not bear the weight ; 
Yet, ’tis but a little portion of the widow’s whole estate. 

Side by side with that poor Widow must thou —- at — 5 bar; 
And in that majestic presence, prince and 

And if thou, O Prince! art burdened with a load o ay 80 small, 
What wilt thou then answer Allah, when he oa thee with all?’ 


The sharp arrow reached his conscience, and a‘ for his guilt, 
Like a king, he gave the Widow the pavilion he built.” 


Occasionally there is an Uhland-like turn at the close, 
finishing a simple stanza with a gentle surprise :— 


** We sadly watched the close of all, 

Life balanced on a breath ; 

We saw upon his features fall 
The a shade of death. 

All dark and desolate we were, 
And murmuring Nature cried, 

*O surely, Lord, hadst Thou been here, 
Our brother had not died !’ 


** But when its glance the memory cast 
On all that grace had done, 
And thought of lifelong warfare passed 
Then Fath valley wiped th 
m Fai Vv: wi e tear, 
And Scikien came cried, 
*O Lord, Thou surely hast been here,— 
Our brother has not died !’” 


But the effusions most characteristic are those in which 
sorrow is ennobled by the hope full of immortality, and the 
regrets of natural tenderness are sanctified into he ne submis- 
sion : as in the lines “ To a friend departed ” : 


** The Aap weer A of thy truth to me 
heart will ne’er 
Unti beloved ! mine be 
As cold a bed as thine. 
igh o’er my path of life it will 
ever as a star, 
To cheer my steps toward the hill 
Where the immortal are. 


*¢ The Th tein te) gentle life, 
rarwplien # borne, 
will bees me hopeful in the strife 
When fainting and out-worn ; 
Then, for a darker hour remains 
The memory of the faith 
That triumphed over mortal 
And calmly fronted death. 
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** T once had hoped that side by side 
Our journey we might go, 
And with a perfect love divide 
Our gladness and our woe ; 
But thou hast reached thy Father’s home, 
And happier thou art there 
Than I, left wearily to roam 
Through days of grief and care. 
** Though all is changed since thou art gone, 
I would not wish thee here, 
For rather would I weep alone 
Than see thee shed a tear ;— 
The thought of thy great happiness 
Is now a part of mine ; 
Nor would P wish my sorrow less 
To see that sorrow thine.” 


Already the reader must have perceived that there was in 
our lamented friend a fine vein of fancy ; and we might give 
extracts by way of special illustration; but instead of copy- 
ing more from his book, we give a few stanzas which he sent 
home from Mentone last winter. The severe season, which 
was so trying to himself, proved destructive to many flowers 
and trees, and it is thus that he tells to the children the story 
of “The Snowflake and the Citron” :— 


‘** A snowflake came fluttering down thro’ the air, 


Where a citron grew in a garden fair. 
‘lam w of flying,’ it said to the tree, 
* I should like to rest for awhile on thee ! 

** Said the citron tree, ‘It is many a year 
That I have been growing and flourishing here, 
But I have ne’er seen a creature like thee ; 
Now tell me first what thy name may be ! 


*¢ ¢ The little bird comes to my topmost spray, 
And sings its song all the sweet spring day, 
The bee and the butterfly well I know; 
Lightly they come and lightly they go. 

*¢ ¢ They nestle about in my fragrant flowers, 
And then fly away to their woodland bowers, 
They never hurt me in blossom or stem— 
Art thou an innocent creature like them ?” 


‘* © O never fear !’ said the little snowflake ; 

* The smallest bird that sings in the brake, 
The gauze-winged bee or the butterfly, 
Is not such a gentle creature as I! 

** © T am but a raindrop out at play 
In my soft white mantle this winter day, 

It is crystal-clasp’d,—it is light and warm— 
How could a raindrop do thee harm?’ 

*¢ ¢ Well then !’ said the citron tree with a smile, 
‘ You are welcome to stay and rest awhile !’ 
And the little snowflake chose out on the tree 
For his perch the greenest leaf he could see. 
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*¢ Then another came, and another came, 
And their request was always the same, 
Till the citron branches one and all 
Were white with the snowflakes’ noiseless fall. 

** And soon there struck to its heart a chill 
Never felt before,—a foreboding of ill,— 

And soon with the weight of the falling flakes, 
Its loveliest branch bends down and breaks. 

*¢ And its deep roots shiver’d under the ground, 
And its golden fruits dropped off all round, 
And so the snowflake, so small to see, 

Was the death of the beautiful citron tree.” 


Of a mind so beautiful and a life so lovely, we would fain 
hope that there may be some abiding memorial ; but we are 
aware of the difficulty. A few withered petals are a poor 
substitute for the rose of last June, and when the spar cavern 
is destroyed a crystal or two cannot tell much of its splendour. 
The difficulty is increased by the life exempt from incident 
which was pre-eminently the life of our brother. Not only 
was he free from ambition, but his diffidence was little short 
of self-disparagement. It would have added to the effective- 
ness of his discourses had he been able to throw into them 
more force and vehemence ; but from this he was precluded 
by feeble strength, just as from startling paradoxes and other 
artifices of popular oratory he was kept by his pure taste and 
sound judgment. Still, the clear exposition and the fresh 
and lively illustration which formed the staple of his teaching, 
as well as the tender and affectionate tone in which he sought 
to “‘ persuade men,” endeared him to thoughtful and intelli- 
ee hearers, and in permanent results such a ministry is 
ikely to be far more productive than a dazzling succession of 
noisy sermons. Nor have we any right to regret that humility 
which, if it sometimes kept him out of sight whilst living, 
will bring him back into the memory all the oftener now that 
he is gone; any more than we can quarrel with the provi- 
dential discipline which, if it made him more pensive than his 
neighbours, and more of a pilgrim than is usual with modern 
Christians, withal purged out the ambition and self-will, and 
only left the saintliness. 
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XIIL—BIBLICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INTELLIGENCE. 


The Thirty-third of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Bath and London, 1864, 


Waar is the good of Scientific Associations? A strange paper in the 
Christian Observer for November, on the late meeting at Bath, puts 
forth the selling of microscopes as the “ final cause” of, at any rate, 
the soirée for the display of apparatus which, de riguewr, forms a part 
of the programme. e hope this is only the malice of some disap- 
pointed instrument maker, whose goods were not bought at the said 
svirée; but seriously, what does come of all these congresses, gather- 
ings of dilettante philosophers, grand discussions about social science, 
and the like. This “‘ British Association” is very fashionable just 
now. No fear of the Times falling foul of it, and laughing (as it used 
to do thirty years ago) at the ‘‘ peripatetics.” The Association has a 
right to exist by virtue of its success; but has it any other title to 
public esteem? It has done well for itself; has it done anything of 
any value for the community? When we ask the question: ‘* What 
has this British Association to show, besides its yearly or. ta and its 
pleasant gatherings, with their talk, sometimes terribly go-ahead, 
sometimes twaddling?” we are told: ‘*Oh, -this Association gives a 
great deal of money every year to the Royal Observatory at Kew, in 
order to help pay the expense of testing all the chronometers used 
in our merchant ships.” ‘That is all it can point to, beyond, of course, 
a great amount of printing and incidental expenses. But the doubt 
which we cannot shake off as to the usefulness of such a body is not 
due to its way of employing its funds. Many societies (more than 
one, alas! of our religious ones) get rid of a great deal of money 
without much result. We a to know eels good ¢ ten of learning 
Soe is a good way. It can do very little to really scientific 
men. They know, ak in his own special walk, all that they hear at 
the ‘‘ lectures” before they come near the place. The gathering is not 
a gathering of savans. If it were, there would be not a word to say 
against it. Neither does it give a chance to poor intelligent men to 
bring forward inventions, and hear whether their discoveries have been 
anticipated. The subscription and other arrangements pretty well 
pes them. Whatever it may have been at the outset, the Asso- 
ciation now simply affords oulhto-de gentlemen and ladies with a 
desire to know how to talk “‘ geology,” or “‘ ethnology,” or the like, an 
opportunity of listening to a great deal of more or less “‘ disjointed 
chat” on such subjects, and (what they value much more) of seein 

with their own eyes some of the great lights in the scientific world. 
It has become a sort cf *‘ Royal Institution Lectures,” moved down 
into the country for the benefit of those who could not attend the 
course in town. Even this sort of thing has its value. It does real 
good to many a small squire, or yeoman, or thriving tradesman, who 
never hardly goes to London, except ‘‘on business,” to see Dr. 
Livingstone, and to smile at the never-failing good humour of the 
veteran Sir R. Murchison. But does it do such men good, does it do 
their wives and daughters (and ladies formed more than half 
in most, more than two-thirds the audience in some sections) to hear 
crude theories about Anthropology and the Geological Epochs rashly 
put forth by men like Mr. John Craufurd and Professor Pengelly ? 
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We decidedly object to remarks like that of Sir C. Lyell, who said, in 
his inaugural lecture, we are niggards in our grants of time to the 
geologists. ‘‘ Just as the statesman who bad raised himself from the 
ranks, when taunted with the smallness of his subscriptions to certain 
good objects, said he could never the chill of poverty out of his 
mes ; so we have been so long enthralled by effete systems of chrono- 
logy, that we are afraid eee aera of 
poverty out of our bones.” This remark was cheered to the echo, we cannot 
well understand why ; for surely geologists have had it all their own 
way of late ; they have pretty well taken all they wanted without 
asking us. If you venture to speak of Genesis, and to hint that such 
claims for unlimited periods overthrow Moses, to say nothing of Dr. 
Hales and Archbishop Usher, pave, ceny huang s mouth is stopped with 
a flint out of the drift, which may have been wrought by man, or may 
not, but which (anyhow) is not a pleasant thing to be left sticking 
between your teeth. ‘‘ Swallow that, and - a it if you can,” says 
M. Porthes ; “‘and hold your tongue about Moses till you’ve done so.” 
What can it do to ladies, young or old, whose Christian teaching 
is, perhaps, none of the clearest, to —~ from one lecture-room to 
another ; first hearing Mr. Craufurd, in the ‘‘ Geographical Section,” 
speak as if it were an understood and admitted fact that men are not 
‘all of one blood,” but sprung from different Adams ; and then just 
coming in for Mr. Pengelly’s assertion, as to men in Cornwall having, 
undoubtedly, existed before the extinct animals. Your chance-hearer 
has no leisure for judging, for weighing evidence. If of the fair sex, 
she runs off with feminine impulsiveness, and pushes the words which she 
has caught up much further than the speaker meant. It is a bad sign, 
that so few of those who speak, speak with the reserve which the great- 
ness of the subject demands. Positivist isa very good name for a certain 
class of arguers ; they hold fast by the fact which they have observed, 
the bone which they have discovered, never remembering the many 
considerations which may invalidate their deductions. We shall have 
a good deal to say before long about the anthropological portion of 
these gentry—the most offensively dogmatic of them all. Meanwhile 
we wish to register our opinion that it can do no good, and must do some 
harm, for simple folk to listen to stuff like this: ‘‘If we will hold to 
the theory of a universal deluge, we must either alter the date or 
hold that several distinct types were created and preserved; for 
in the tian monuments, raised very scon after we suppose Noah’s 
fleed to have taken place, we recognize the different types thoroughly 
marked.” Or this, “‘ We must hope the time will soon come when we 
shall deal with the Bible as with Herodotus, and suffer no @ priori diffi- 
culties to stop us in our investigations.” Worse even than this we 
heard seiniuell with rapturous cheers. Indeed, it seems an understood 
thing that a layman might say anything. A clergyman is bound to be 
orthodox, because he is paid for it, and subscribes to certain Articles ; 
and therefore Bishop iene was received in the theatre with a 
storm of hisses, which even the strenuous cheers of his supporters 
could not keep down. But this distinction between priest and people, 
in matters of faith, is surely unprotestant. It savours of a —— 
which would set the priesthood as a caste >. We have all one 
creed ; and those who are ‘‘ our servants for ist’s sake,” are not to 
be called on to believe one whit more than their flocks, or rather their 
flocks have no right to be one iota more lax than the shepherd. 
English fairness led people to hiss the Zulus’ Bishop as being a traitor 
to his Church; but had the hissers acted consistently, they would 
have marked with their disapprobation the crude assertions of half- 
a-dozen ethnologists and gevlogists—Professor Phillips himself in 
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cluded. The only instance in which a stand was made for the 
truth occurred in a a manner, in the Geographical 
Section. A missionary been detailing the successful work in 
New Zealand, and the extent to which the natives had been really im- 
_— in every way. Now Mr. Craufurd had just spoken of the 

ries as a set of obstructive savages, who must give ground before 
us: ** We’ve taken possession of the island in the Queen’s name; and 
in the Queen’s name we'll keep it (he added); and woe betide any 
native who stands in our way.” So, the old prophet of the 
Ethnological Society, annoyed at the missionary for venturing to 
speak of the gage of the natives, thought he would get some 
fun out of him. (Mr. C. is the privileged joker and sayer of smart 
personalities at these societies.) So he asked, ‘* Pray, who sent you to 
the island? in whose name did you go!”—(muttering something 
about meddling missionaries always making the natives discontented). 
** We went ” (was the calm reply) ** in the name of the King of kings; 
and He owned and blessed His work among us.” That was enough 
for Mr. Craufurd, for that time at any rate. 

We wish this gratwitously ‘ ical” element could be eliminated 
out of these gatheri for, with this one exception, they are harmless, 
and in more abe Tee one useful. Because we have written as we 
have done, we would not be thought to discourage such assemblies. 
All we would stipulate for is, that crude, ill-considered hypotheses be 
not brought forward before mixed audiences. Let them be taught the 
established truths of science, and not the vague guesses of scientific 
theorists. 
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The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ : a Complete Critical Examination of 
the Origin, Contents, and Connexion of the Gospels. Translated from 
the German of J. P. Lanes, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the 
maemo eel Bonn. Edited, with Additional Notes, by the Rev. 
Maxcvus Dons, A.M. In Six Volumes. Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 
1864. 


Two extremes have been adopted in this country with bs to the 
it 


theological literature of Germany. Some have denoun as alto- 
gether bad, and have congratulated themselves on being innocent of 
the least acquaintance with it. Others, again, have rushed into an ex- 
cess of admiration, and have shown themselves ready to swallow a 
thing, however crude or monstrous, that came to them bearing the 
impress of German scholarship. But, as usual, the truth lies between 
these two extremes. Only ignorance or prejudice of the most hopeless 
character will deny that much which is permanently valuable has 
issued from the ever-labouring theological press of Germany. On the 
other hand, it is equally certain that a vast amount of learned rubbish 
has proceeded from the same source. In fact, the proportion of the 
vile to the precious is here exceedingly great. There is a large num- 
ber of German theological writers whose works yield but the smallest 
per-centage of what is solid, valuable, and true, and whose laborious 
tomes might, with no great disadvantage to the world, at once be con- 

i to the depths of the sea. And there is hardly one even of the 
best of them but mixes up some proportion of what is useless or 
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mischievous with what is d and instructive. 


estimate 

dumdet Eee ook on > to be diffused ar us. Of 

ania hase ete er ari diaplaga there onn be but 
one opinion. But too often these ee 
by soundness of judgment or soundness in the faith. 
say that from no department of literature could a larger 
uerility and absurdity be gathered than from the writings of 
Gascstecwen ¥ Ws Dave Dap Berean ene Sree 
an almost superstitious reverence for all that came to us 
quarter. The silliest books have met with nape poe edge 
baseless and spurious have obtained currency and reputation, 
because they issued from the mint of some extravagant German di 

such a flow of translations from 
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po their own ranks, or to deem ny Aw i 
ay has produced worthy of the least consideration. 
Wienschaft” aré the p thea se contemptuous terms in which the 
aa are accustomed to refer to England ; and by the 
ility ” which we ourselves display, much is done to 
pe the meng: «fn nag ved he lensing and Sehenes ot See 
eologians, w. in a degree altogether unmeri en in 
the pen kof Dr, a Continental tha ? 
e wor on the Christ is undoubtedly a 
favourable specim ticiam and research: Sound in all 


nearly 3,000 pages, of ‘whieh, im 3 in i ba Ruglish dreas, 
there is a sad waste of words. EL nd phen with the 
cess ; and the reader has often reason to complain of chase whi 
the author leads him in pursuit of what at last proves of little value. 
There is much in these volumes which is totally baside the mark, and 
which no one but a German divine would have th it worth while 
ja Tag = Pas canals nity: Gay Snead 3 srestenenone 
itor, in ithfully re: juen -winded 
but resultless dissertations : of the orginal We think they have been 
poet oN peat aay ma this respect, and that 3 well-executed con- 
densation of the work ‘would have been of more practical utility than 
Gg Sonn ee 44 have given us. 
ip aed at comprehensive kind, and 


it 
book, which is devoted to a consideration 
Gospel history. This is the principal part of the work, and i 
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creditable to the industry, perseverance, and learning of the writer. 
Many of the difficulties connected with the Gospels are here handled 
in a thoroughly satisfactory way, and the objections of assailants are 
well rebutted. Thus the perplexing problem as to the family relations 
of Jesus is very fully, and on the whole satisfactorily discussed. (I., 
pp. 421-427). Dr. decides in favour of only two Jameses, in 
opposition to most of the German critics, and to Dean Alford in this 
country. Again, in regard to the raising of Lazarus from the dead, a 
miracle which has on several grounds been strongly assailed by Ration- 
alistic critics, and which has, of late, been set in so strange a light by 
M. Rénan, the following are the remarks of our author, and we givé 
them as a specimen both of his style, and of the fairness and success 
with which he deals with acknowledged difficulties :— 

*‘The strongest objection against this being a narration of actual 
facts is found by criticism in the circumstance that the synoptic Evan- 
gelists know nothing of the raising of Lazarus (see V. Baur, pp. 
128 ff). This circumstance certainly has something enigmatical 
about it, since according to John the Twelve must have been present 
on the occasion. Indeed, this phenomenon is not to be explained by 
saying that the selection of miracles to be related, which we have in 
the t first Gospels, was in part an accidental one ; nor again by 
saying that the authors of the first Gospels confined themselves to 
Galilean accounts, and therefore passed over this occurrence. In res- 
pect to the first solution, the selection appears to correspond to the 
organic character of the several Gospels ; in this respect, however, we 
might miss the narrative, especially in Mark. In reference to the 
latter, the synoptic Gospels record a miracle of less significance than 
this, and which took place about the same time, but which was wrought 
on Jewish ground, the healing of the blind man near Jericho. This, 
to be sure, occurred in presence of the train of Galilean pilgrims. In 
this inquiry, a point which stands foremost for consideration is, 
whether the three other Evangelists appear to know anything which 
stands in close connexion with the raising of Lazarus or not. If we 
really found that they knew nothing of a family in Bethany on terms 
of friendship with Jesus, this woul certainly be a significant fact of 
serious importance. But we find that they do. They communicate 
features relative to the family of Lazarus, which raise in our minds a 
presumption in favour of the narrative of John. Luke knows (chap. x. 
v. 38) of the two sisters, Mary and Martha, and of Jesus’s friendship 
with their family ; Matthew and Mark tell in the main the same story 
of the anointing with which Mary honoured her Lord shortly before 
His death, which John relates in close connexion with what he has re- 
corded respecting the raising of Lazarus tthew xxvi.6; Mark 
xiv. 3; John xii. 1). And how much those particulars bes 
which the three first Evangelists record of Lazarus’s family ! 
and Martha appear in Luke with precisely the same characteristics 
which they betray in the narrative of the raising of Lazarus. That 

- box of precious ointment, again, with which the woman in Bethany 
anoints the Lord, may almost be ed as a token of the tending 
and anointing of some corpse, which been suddenly interrupted (see 
Mark xiv. 8), like as the precious ointment with which she who had 
been a great sinner dressed the Lord, gave witness of a sinfully luxu- 
rious life of self-adornment and vanity which had been suddenly inter- 
rupted. At the anointing in Bethany, we feel that here something 
must have occurred behind the scenes of no small importance. This 
person, also, must have been engaged to regard our Lord with grati- 
tude by some most especial kindness. But why does Luke not tell 
the name of the town in which the sisters lived, thus giving our ‘critics’ 
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—_ m to infer that he = am know it to ae do Matthew Mart 
ark speak so indefinitely of ‘a woman,’ in of mentioning 
by name, while they yet record Jesus’s word, that wherever the Gospel 
ould be quieted, her deed should be told for a memorial of her, 
thus giving the ‘ critics’ room to suppose that they did not know the 
woman’s name. These features give us to infer a certain degree of 
mysterious reserve in their treatment of Jesus’s relations to the family 
in Bethany. And thus we are strongly swayed back to the hypothesis 
proposed by Grotius and Herden—viz., that any more particular divul- 
nce of the facts of this story was guarded against, in order that 
anger might not accrue either to the still surviving Lazarus, who, 
aecording to John (xii. 10), became an object of tion to the 
Jewish hierarchs, on account of the miracle which had been wrought 
upon him, or to his family, which in the Jater time when John wrote 
his Gospel was no more to be apprehended (see Strauss, ii., p. 154). 
Strauss, it is true, considers this hypothesis is hardly deserving of a 
serious refutation ; and recounts how it has been observed, in objection 
to it, that the divulgence of this story among people living out of 
Palestine, for whom Mark and Luke wrote, could not have done any 
harm to Lazarus ; that even the author of the first Gospel, supposing 
he wrote in and for Palestine, would hardly have passed over in silence 
a fact in which the glory of Jesus was so remarkably displayed, out 
of regard to Lazarus, especially since Lazarus, who no doubt had be- 
come a Christian, would (even if, which was an improbable case, he 
were still alive at the writing of the first Gospel), no more than his 
family, have refused to suffer, if thereby the name of Jesus might be 
glorified. This tissue of arguments overlooks a variety of circum- 
stances, on which, however, much depends. As to what, in the first 
lace, relates to the glorification of Jesus, which resulted from this 
act—there was not so scanty a supply of miraculous works in His 
history as to make it necessary, ublicly and everywhere, to publish 
abroad every one of them, even if numerous members of the Church 
should thereby be decidedly brought into danger. In the next place, 
though this event could not fail to produce in the circle of eye-wit- 
nesses then present greater sensation than any other miracle which 
Jesus wrought, yet when the account of it was given later in wider 
circles, which were in part hostile, it was less ekeuloted than many 
other narratives to extend among men faith in Jesus. And for this 
reason Jesus had wrought this miracle in the circle of His most inti- 
mate friends ; it was beyond many others a family miracle ; and when 
it was related, many both among the Jews and the Gentiles might 
feel tempted to have recourse to the evasion, that the story rested 
upon a secret understanding between Him and his confidential asso- 
ciates. But, lastly, we must carefully distinguish between the forma- 
tion of the synoptic tradition and the composition of the synoptic 
writings. In the time and under the circumstances that the evangeli- 
cal tradition, out of which subsequently Mark and Luke drew their 
materials, was assuming its fixed form, the Church might certainly 
have good reasons for not speaking too openly on the great event in 
Bethany. The question was not merely one of delicacy towards 
Lazarus, who might thus easily have become an object of irreverent 
curiosity with many ; but also one of delicacy towards the two sisters, 
who dwelt in a lonely town in the vicinity of the capital, which was 
both the abode and the resort of no small number of persons infected 
with feelings of zelotism. Here was a trefoil (so to speak) of persons 
whose safety might easily be compromised—Lazarus, who had passed 
through death, and had been consecrated by a resurrection from the 
dead ; the tender and alae ie daca ss 
P 
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and easily distressed Martha—requiring to be protected alike against 
the profane intrusions of curiosity, and against an unhealthy fanaticism, 
by a certain degree of circumspection in the publication 

history. Hence might very well arise the ciroumlocuti 

find in these narratives. A town, when Bethany was to be spoken of ; @ 
woman, when Mary was referred to; the house of Simon the leper, 
when it was wished to indicate the dwelling of Martha. When, later, 
the ic Evangelists came to write, they, attaching themselves so 
closely as they did to the already fixed tradition of the i 
history, were naturally carried away from the particular story of the 
raising of Lazarus, so as to leave it out al er, even though by 
that time the motives which formerly had led men to deal tenderly 
with the family at Bethany, when narrating the Gospel history, might 
more or less have died away.”—(III., 479.) 

The third book treats of the “ Unf of the Life of the Lord 
Jesus, according to the various representations of the four Evange- 
lists,” and contains not a little interesting matter. The whole work, 
in its English dress, does great credit to all who have had a hand in 
it. Publisher, editor, and translators have severally fulfilled their 
parts in a way which scarcely leaves anything to be desired. The 
editor’s supplementary notes are of much value, especially for the re- 
ferences which they contain to English writers, who, ong the 
custom of his country, are almost ignored by the author. e hope 
and believe that the work will have a good influence over the theo- 
logical thonght of the age, though it leaves much, very much, undone 
in the incomparably interesting and important field of research to 
which it is devoted. 


English Biblical Criticism and the Tutatont, from a German Point of 

iew. By Jonn Mvex.eisen Arnotp, B.D., Honorary Secretary 

to the Moslem Mission Society. Vol. I. London: Longman, Green, 
Longman, Roberts, and Green. 1864. 


Tuts is a calm, temperate, firm, and in a certain line effective, vindi- 
cation of the Pentateuch from the aspersions cast upon it recently, 
and especially by Bishop Colenso. It is remarkable for conciseness of 
expréBsion, and directness in argument. The absence of the usual 
German a may be accounted for from the work being intended 
as “an & ;” and its freedom from involved and indistinct modes 
of reasoning is, perhaps, due to a cause which the author himself would 
not nat ly sus namely, his connexion with Britain. The ex- 
pression contained in the title, ‘‘ from a German point of view,” does not 
necessarily imply superiority to an English point of view. But the 
tronizing air, the affected modesty, the tone of pity, sometimes border- 
ing on contempt, shown towards the natives of these Islands, from the 
outset and throughout the volume, indicate unmistakeably that it is 
assumed to be beyond dispute that the English point of view must 
be inferior to the German. Germany abounds in princes; and this 
country once received one of them for its m . But, we took 
care to stipulate that his monarchy should be a limited one. 
in regard to this and all other German writers, we receive their state- 
ments, not simply on account of their coming from ‘“‘ Fatherland,” but 
only in so far as they are proved in open court to be in accordance with 
the laws of evidence. 

Mr. Arnold, in his “ Dedication,” carefully sets forth his own high 
estimate of his claim to attention, arising from his eminent posi- 
tion im relation to German writers and their works. In order to 
justify his gttempt to sift and reproduce German thought upon the 
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theol question of the day, the author feels it right to state 
he was seedy 28 educated in ee: and of the four degrees, 
acquired at German Universities, the last one empowers him to fill a 
chair as Professor of Divinity at any 
Continent. No small benefit has further accrued to him 
sonal intercourse with most of the leading German Grint whe barre 
either asserted or disputed the authenticity and historical veracity 
of the Pentateuch, not excluding the late Dr. de Wette. .. . . The 
writer is PR mew any indebted to his kind friends, Dr. Wilhelm 
H ore distinguished as ey of , and for 
some years past General-Superintendent of Ecclesiastical and 
Prodecant of Divinity af of Prussia—and to Dr. Oehler, the eminent 
ar aes of Divinity at the ey of Tibi for their valuable 
vice encouragement in undertaking.’ e goes on to say 
that ‘‘ Dr. Hoffman is intimately acquainted with the theology of: the 
Church of England ;” and by him, among others, “‘ the boldest cham- 
pion of the mythical principle,” Dr. Strauss, was so “‘ effectually re- 
pulsed” that he “ withdrew from all theological i 
ried an actress, and betook himself to novel writing!” ‘* 

— have as a body recovered from the distemper of bo os 
eal scepticism.” And, in fine, we are warned not to disdain to 
benefit by the remedy which they supply for the same malady now 
broken out among ourselves. ‘‘Since what is now deemed poison in 
Germany has been admitted into England, it is earnestly hoped that 
the antidote oe = grows in the tame soil, may not be 
unfairly excluded. ith this i, the following abstract of German 
thought is cordially inscribed to the undergraduates and students of 
the Scotch, and Irish Universities and theological seminaries, 
to whose future labours the Chyrch in these realms will have to 4 


for deliverance wy epi su of a dormant orthodoxy, and for 
rotection “Fras, eon y of a rationalistic and hyper-critical 
contonsy 4 to w 


eology.” vhat has always been the custom in this 

country, Mr. ~ Arnold, i in his dedication, dwells entirely on his own ex- 

and those of his friends and countrymen, without giving 
those to whom he dedicates his work the least credit for their present 
possession of anything good, and does not condescend even to mention 
them till the very close. 

But we turn the reyes pe of the author in order to notice 
the work itself, in its “To. It consists of three 
cha The first chapter is on ‘ logical Crisis.” Here, 

root of the matter” eatin kate tei hte eee 
amine Oh Se the sakes emnee a She nee ee Se 
heathen nations, a mythological era preceded the historical epoch, and 
the plausible - ye founded thereon that the ancient history of the 
Jews also must be myth This argument has been welcomed, 
because it seemed to afford the much-desired opportunity of prunin 
the superstitious and supernatural element from what were 
po bat this intellectual 
acquiring w in age 
without miracles, a creed without 
stern authority of historical reality. ‘“‘ 
is to substitute what is called payne a 
This new school 1 
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given to them. He says, truly, that ‘‘it would provearadical gain or 
theology, even in a scientific or merely literary point of view, were the 
rinciples of the so-called Higher Criticism more critically examined be- 
ore they are applied either to the Pentateuch or the Gospel.” In 
the second section, we have a succinct and clear display of the dis- 
tinctive features of Romanism, Protestantism, and Rationalism. Among 
Protestant Reformers, the authority of the Scriptures is supreme. In 
Romanism, hwman tradition ; in Rationalism, h peculation, domi- 
nates over the authority of the Scriptures. There is next a charge 
made in regard to the Heterodox Defection of Protestant ‘ 
By this is meant the — one-sided study” of the Scrip- 
tures, the ceasing to study them ‘‘in their organic connexion,” and 
the form into which “ the 6 of inspiration sha itself 
soon after the Reformation.” It was argued by our old divines 
that the Holy Ghost dictated the Bible word for word. This 
“‘ mechanical view” is combated by Mr. Arnold. But his reason- 
ing on this subject is not so close as could be desired. He fails to 
state precisely and clearly his own theory of inspiration, except in re- 
gard to one point; and here his own defection is unmistakeable. If 
the lan of our old divines, regarding the mode in which every 
word of the Scriptures was communicated by the Holy Ghost to the 
Sacred Writers, is liable to objection ; yet that language has this re- 
commendation—that in several instances, as appears on the face of the 
record itself, the precise words were literally dictated. Mr. Arnold 
himself subsequently argues from an instance of this dictation— 
namely, a command given by God to Moses to write certain words 
in THe Boox. But Mr. Arnold’s new view of the mode of in- 
spiration is altogether destitute of authority from the Scriptures, 
is contrary to common sense, and, if received, will be most pernicious. 
We give it in his own words: “‘ As God breathed, or more literally 
inspired, the breath of life into the dust-formed body of Adam, so the 
Holy Ghost was pleased to inspire the Bible in all its parts with His 
own life and power, in spite of the dust of seeming imperfections, 
which the hyper-critical eye of the Higher Criticism seeks to ify.” 
This mistaken notion is followed out. We are gravely warned of the 
danger of dissecting the Divine mysteries as we would dissect a corpse. 
‘Scripture must be apprehended, in theology at least, in its organic 
comprehensiveness ont connexion.” The language of Paul, most ap- 
propriately used of individual Christians as members of a living 
organism—the Church of which Christ is the living Head—i this 
author perversely applied to the several s of the written Word. 
If the old theory be, as he says it is, “‘a theory, which cannot be 
supported,” this new theory is uns bly worse ; and, as to support, 
none is given except the bare word of the author, which, perhaps, he 
holds should “‘ supersede ” all other kinds of support. 

Having, as he supposes, “laid bare some unorthodox defection ” 
our forefathers in regard to their “characteristic watch- 
Inspiration, the author comes to the main subject of his 

work, the Biblical Oriticism of the Neological movement. The 
mythical theory of the Pentateuch, Mr. Arnold ably refutes by 
arguments drawn from the other books of the Old Testament. 
And he well exposes the fallacy of the argument founded on the 
supposed analogy between Hebrew literature and that of other 
nations, by proving that in many respects there is a contrast 
instead of a resemblance. Copious quotations are made from Plato’s 
Republic, proving that the emphatic protest of Plato against the 
‘* mythical creations of Homer,” was based on moral rather than his- 
‘torical grounds. The chapter concludes with a description of the need 
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that existed in England for ‘‘the recent infusion of German Neology,” 
and the benefits to be derived from the approaching crisis, if it be pro- 
perly met. The essence of the remedy proposed we give in the author's 
own words: ‘‘ Whilst therefore we seek to expose shallow preten- 
sions of our opponents, let us re-examine our own theological arsenal, 
d supply the deficiency, not only with regard to the Pentateuch, but 
with regard to the whole Bible. Rather than spend breath in idle 
protests or unseemly vituperation, or even in hasty, undignified, and 
superficial refutations, let the Church of England thank Gop, and take 
courage in the work now before her... . . Feeble counter-attacks, or 
hollow declamation — the victims of scepticism, will give place to 
_calm, grave, and scholarly productions ; and public prosecutions, which 
seldom fail to fan the subtle flame they are meant to extinguish, will 
be su ed by worthy exposures of the fallacies of specious theo- 
logical abnegations.” Every one will see that here the remedy, so far 
as those infected with Neology are concerned, is expressly limited to 
*‘worthy exposures” of their fallacies. And if this be all that the 
Church has to do, what becomes of her government? The subject 
of Church government has from the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion been neglected by the Germans. And yet, surely, the Church 
being ‘‘a living a which the written Word is not, must, in 
order to health, possess the power of taking in and retaining what 
with her constitution, and of casting out what disagrees with it. 
is element of power, which Mr. Arnold would exclude from his 
remedy, is by the Apostle Paul declared to bethe more important element 
of thetwo. Speaking of the teachers of erroneous doctrines among the 
Corinthians, he says, ‘‘I will know not the speech of them that are 
puffed up, but the power ; for the government (1 Barna) of God is 
not in word, but in power.” And — from Scripture altogether, the 
common sense of lishmen is shocked at the pro to con- 
tinue to pay men for controverting the doctrines which they of their 
own accord solemnly swore to maintain and defend. This is no case 
of persecution or of martyrdom. It is a simple case of fulfilment 
or violation of a contract. That the contractors are in this case clergy- 
men, or even bishops, makes no difference as to the principle involved. 
And, notwithstanding the sneer at the ‘‘lay multitude” for their 
want of learning, they are not so destitute of it as to render expedient 
a return to a of the Middle Ages, by giving the benefit of 
e to disloyal Churchmen. 
he second chapter is on the “‘ Unity of the Pentateuch.” After de- 
scribing the nature of the arguments employed to prove the dualistic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, founded on the use of the names Elohi 
and Jehovah, the writer gives the result. He says: “‘ After a century 
of gigantic but aimless toil, such as the German mind alone could sus- 
tain, what is the result? Not two men, living or dead, are found to 
. The advocates of the theory are as far asunder as the poles.” 
@ goes on to examine laboriously and minutely the various 
ments adduced against the unity of the Pentateuch ; and from the 
nv connexion of its parts, and their mutual canyons beg 
proves in a satisfactory manner that the work is one. By the appli 
tion of the principle of unity, extended so as to comprehend the whole 
Bible, the author is enabled to solve, as we think in a simple and 
clear way, the passage in Exodus vi., which by many has been thought 
difficult. ‘‘ The sense is simply that this covenant name (Jehovah) was 
not known to the Fathers in its full meaning, as nomen proprium, by 
actual experience. This is the emphatic sense in the origi and is 
co} by Ezekiel xx. 9, and xxxviii. 23.” He exp it further 
by the parallel passages, John i. 17, vii. 39. Had he gone deeper into 
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the matter, he might have found a general principle which would have 
Se ae ere 
still stumbling general principle is this, that ‘“‘the nega- 
tive particle is often used in the Scriptures in » comparative and not 
in an absolute sense. This same principle applies also to Josephus, as 
Whiston ago observed in a note to his translation of his works. 
To conclude : in regard to the minute verbal criticism of words and 
sentences, which is a distinguishing feature of this volume, and in 
which the Germans, from their excessive subjectivism are prone to revel, 
we are decidedly of opinion that, unless it be conducted under the 
idance of common sense, it will not be beneficial but mischievous. 
ost men do without telescopes and microscopes ; and in order to use 
them aright, the human eye, as God made it, is indispensable. The 
telescope brings to our view distant worlds; but, if we keep it con- 
stantly to our eye, we shall stumble over obstacles close at hand, which 
the use of the naked eye would have enabled us to avoid. The micro- 
scope reveals new beauties in the wing of a butterfly, or in the corolla 
of the oo Seo wayside. But keep it at your eye as you walk 
along, and it will hide the frightful precipice before you and the yawn- 
ing beyond. N. 


Theologische Studien wnd Kritiken. Jahrgang, 1865. Erstes Heft. 
Tus important journal enters upon its thirty-eighth year in the first 
number for 1865, just aac wg Cay opens with a short pon 
Dr. Ulimann, announcing that Dr. Rothe, of Heidelberg, reti 
from the joint-editorship, and that his po is to be ~~ by Dr. 
Hundeshagen, of Heid , and Professor Riehm. . _Hundes- 


has been long before the public, and occupies a place in the 


foremost rank of living divines of the middle or “‘ mediative” school. 
Professor Riehm is stil 4 young man, an i disciple of the late 
Professor Umbreit, and like him specially devoted to the study of the 
Old Testament. e commences in this number the first of a series of 
on Messianic Prophecy, which promise to be of much interest 
value. His German style is pure, perspicuous, and flowing, and 
his views of the subject, so far as yet developed, seem to be conceived 
in & spirit equally removed from narrowness and laxity. The second 
article is an elaborate and able critique of the new edition of Strauss’s 
** Leben Jesu,” by Beck, of Reutlingen, of which the main drift is to 
show the differences between the earlier and the latest forms of that 
int out the melancholy progress which its 
irection of a total abnegation of all Christian 
thought and feeling. Beck maintains that Strauss has gone back to 
the position of the old Stoics—he is a modern Julian, who has one 
ized from Christianity to the pagan philosophy of the Porch ; and, like 
that Imperial dreamer, he imagines that his a is to draw after 
it the ruin of Christianity and the Church. is happily compared 
to the Stoics who encountered Paul in the Agora of Athens, and spoke 
contemptuously of him as a gpa jog tt and retailer of 
worthless notions. And in the eye ss, Paul is seal seavng 
better. Strange to say, he regards the great Apostle of the Gentiles as 
the chief Judaizer of Christianity, who did more than ~S Christ’s 
first disciples did to pervert and corrupt the true mind an teaching 
the » by overlaying his person and work with the Messianic i 
perstitions of ewish mind. The ) ere which is here 
id bare between Strauss and Baur is v: . To Baur, St. 
is the least Jewish of all the pols: and has most of the free 
spirit of the Gospel of Christ ; to Strauss, St. Paul is the 
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greatest Judaizer of the whole apostolic college. With Baur, the differ- 
ence between St. Paul and St. Peter in this respect is 
into an an ism which rent the primitive Church into two hostile 
ane tae Apes anaes Denes tne aenemtre erie 4 
hh by mutual approximations and concessi @ assumes a post- 
apostolic date for most of the New Testament which he prepos- 
terously maintains to have been written in the second century, for the 
purpose of helping and persuading this y reconciliation. But 
what is to be thought of the certainty attainable on such questions by 
the methods of recent criticism, when we find the two foremost pro- 
fessors of a ee ae ee ee ae of 
_ such fundamental importance as this? St. Paul, says Baur, was of 
all the apostles the freest from the spirit of Judaism. No, says 
Strauss, St. Paul was more than any of infected with — 
In fact, Baur does not shrink from insinuating that St. Paul was 
broader and more catholic in his thoughts than the Master himself, so 
as sometimes to leave on his reader the impression that, in his opinio: 
the apostle was more truly the founder of Christianity in its uni 
form than Christ himself ; whereas Strauss affirms the exact i 
of this—viz., that St. Paul did more to narrow the spirit of i 
tianity into a form of Judaism than all the other apostles put together 
—not having had the same direct acquaintance as they with the true 
facts of Christ’s life and ministry. Can both these theories of i- 
tive Christianity be true? Do they not cancel and destroy each other ? 
But of the two, Strauss’s theory is immensely the worse. Its audacity 
is ———- It makes Paul the great perverter of true Christianity, 
instead of the greatest of all its expounders and promulgators. It 
represents his epistles as so far from being the most ancient written 
sources of pure Christian thouglit, that they are the most ancient and 
the most mischievous monuments of its corruption and degradation. 
In a word, the work of Dr. Strauss in the is to undo the work 
of St. Paul, to restore what he destroyed, to recover what he lost. 
Was there ever so flagrant an instance of ee 


The Early Scottish Church. The Ecclesiastical History of Scotland 
from the First to the Twelfth Century. 5! the Rev. THomas 
McLavoutan, M.A., F.S.A.8. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1864, 


Mr. McLavcutan’s work has appeared too recently to admit of our 

reviewing it in this number with the deliberation and fulness which 

its importance demands. We reserve such a review for an early future 

number, but we cannot withhold the present brief notice, in token of 

the hearty welcome with which we receive the volume, and to express 

the warm thanks which we think due to its excellent author. 
The work is an eminently seasonable one in several 


of our readers, anges are aware what a number of able and 
learned works gpthe pe weaagtie aP a M ing, more or less 
directly, upon the history of the ish Church—we mean its 
pre-mediseval and early mediseval periods. Not to mentiun the light 
thrown upon the subject, in scattered and casual rays, by numerous 
publications of our antiquarian clubs and societies, this portion 


of our 
ecclesiastical history, either in whole or in di parts, has been 
fo treated and discussed by many recent authors of both 
in d and Ireland, including Professor Cosmo Innes, Mr. W. F. 


Skene, Mr. E. W. Robertson, Mr. Grub, of Aberdeen, Dr. Cunning- 
ham, minister of Crieff, Dr. Todd, of Dublin, and Dr. Reeves, of 
Armagh ; and Dr. Cunningham is the only author of the number who 
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has looked at the subject from a a ae of view, and 
allowed due weight to the evidence which Bede, Fordun, and other 
ancient authorities supply, in proof of some fundamental constitutional 
characteristics of the early Scottish Church as distinguished from the 
Church of Rome. But it is surely to be regretted, even in the interest 
of historical science and yearn = discussion, that this important field 
of research should have been left almost exclusively of late in the 
hands of Episcopalian writers ; to whose learning and ability, indeed, 
we are quite willing to accord all due appreciation, but whose eccle- 
siastical leanings have predis them to do less than justice to some 
highly important parts of the subject. Hence the special value of 
Mr. Mckonthints work at the present time. The author is evidently 
thoroughly familiar with the whole literature of the field, from the 
very earliest to the very latest date. His perfect command of the 
Celtic languages and records gives him a conspicuous advantage, in the 
use of the most ancient Irish and Gaelic aadbantiless and combining 
with all this learning acute perception, sound judgment, a high degree 
of moderation and candour, and a profound love for his subject, he 
has been able to produce a work which will not only be highly 
acceptable to Presbyterian readers, but will command, we are con- 
fident, the respect and attention even of those who deem it a matter 
of importance to maintain that the primitive Church of Scotland was 
an Episcopal Church. 

The announcement of Mr. McLauchlan’s volume induced us 
to postpone our gee article on the Culdees, as we wished to 
compare the results of his studies on that subject with those ob- 
tained by Professor Ebrard, of Erl m. In a future number we 
hope to be able to give our readers the benefit of this comparison, 
and, in the meanwhile, we have an important additional reason for not 

tting the ye een which has taken place, in the recent 
publication by Dr. ves of an elaborate Dissertation on the same 
theme. Itap in the ‘‘ Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy,” 
and is marked by all the wonted accuracy and exhaustiveness of that 
eminent antiquary in the statement and accumulation of facts ; however 
much we may be compelled to differ from him as to the ecclesiastical 
interpretation which the facts admit of and warrant. 


The Tree of Promise ; or, the Mosaic Economy a Dispensation of the 
Covenant of Grace. By the late Rev. ALEXANDER Stewart, of 
Cromarty ; with a Biographical Notice. Edinburgh : Kennedy. 1864, 


TxE name of this author is a sufficient certificate to the book. At the 
time of Dr. Candlish’s ange to the chair of theology, vacated 
by the death of Dr. Chalmers, Alexander Stewart, of Cromarty, was 
chosen to succeed him in the pulpit of Free St. George’s—the highest 
ractical testimony to his power and genius as a preacher. His 
ented death, ere the t: tion could Fe accomplished, called forth 
from the pen of Hugh Miller a tribute which is perhaps one of the 
most eloquent passages that noble writer has left behind im. ‘‘ Com- 
pared,” he says, ‘‘ with other theologians in this department ”—the ex- 
ition of the Aaronic Priesthood and Sacrifices—‘*‘ we have felt under 

is ministry as if—when admitted to the company of — of 
modern savans employed in deciphering a hieroglyphic-covered obelisk 
of the desert, and oo successful in discovering the meaning of an 
isolated sign, and there of a detached symbol—we had been suddenly 
joined by some sage of the olden time, to whom the mysterious 
inscription was but a piece of common language, written in a familiar 
alphabet, and who could read off fluently and as a whole what the. 
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others could but darkly and painfully guess at in detached and broken 
parts.” It is fortunate that this posthumous volume is on the very 
subject in the treatment of which he is thus said, by so competent a 
judge, to have so marvellously excelled. And the intrinsic excellence 
of the volume will constrain every one able to form an opinion to 
ratify Hugh Miller’s judgment. It contains a most valuable contribu- 
tion to theology, anil as seasonable as it is valuable. It expounds the 
whole — t the real and then the ical import of all the 
sacrifices and whole priestly action under the Mosaic economy. There 
is nothing of the vague spiritualizing, which is so haphazard and 
unsatisfactory, so arbitrary and endless. It is not the ow rhetoric 
preaes that the author draws upon, but the profound principle 
of , and he wields it with such ease and power that the two 
priesth of type and antitype are made to throw most abundant 
reciprocal illustration on each other. The light from Christ’s priest- 
hood is made to Peg the multitude and variety of sacrificial services 
under Aaron in the light of a grand unity, while the individual terms 
of the series which is thus seen to be one, are successively employed to 
reveal that variety and plenitude of truth in the one sacrifice of Christ, 
which, by reason of its simplicity and oneness, are apt to be overlooked. 
Archbishop Whately has tried te lay down the position that, while it is 
a fact that the death of Christ has brought salvation, we must be 
satisfied with the fact without inquiring into the how. And itisa 
favourite notion with not a few. Let any intelligent student of 
Scripture read this volume, and say whether it be not most manifest 
that it is the will of God that we should inquire into and understand 
the how, and give God a great revenue of glory in that he has 
enlightened us. The Aaronic_ priesthood lights up the fact—the 
historical fact — with abundant and variegated illustration of the 
rationale. To suppress this light were irreverence and ingratitude. 
To deal in this way with astronomical science would leave the astro- 
nomy of observation and the telescope, but destroy the astronomy of 
Newton and Lagrange. Hugh Miller knew better. He has put Chalmers 
and Stewart, as theologians, in such rank as Newton and Lagrange 
hold in physical science ; and the noble book which we have just read 
with equal instruction and delight will prove to multitudes that H 
Miller’s eloquent tribute to his minister was right. There is, in 
a sense in which this work will be called fragmentary. It has the dis- 
advantage of being a posthumous production. But the fragmentariness 
is more apparent real. There is nothing fragmen in the im- 
pression it will leave on the mind of the intelligent and unbi 
reader—the eee of an illuminated majestic temple of truth, 
replenished with the peculiar sacerdotal glory of all manner of priestly 
and sacrificial transactions, pointing to the covenanted oblation and 
intercession of the Royal and Eternal High Priest of Zion. We com- 
mend the book very specially to students of theology. It would 
constitute an admirable gift for some of our wealthy and nobly bene- 
ficent laymen to disseminate among the future pastors of the Church. 


Christian Certainty. By Samuzen Warrweicut, Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Micklegate, York ; Author of ‘‘ Voices from the Sanctuary.” 
London : Hatchard and Co., Piccadilly. 1865. 


Tus volume has reached us just as we were going to press; but even 
from the hasty glance we have been able to give it, we can perceive 
that it displays no small amount of learning, and reflection. 
Mr. Wainwright’s plan is very comprehensive, inclu “the Diffi- 
culties felt by some, the Doubts which perplex many, the Sophisms 
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which bewilder more, and kenty ane chiefly, the immovable and in- 
fallible Certainty which is within the of all.” Under these 
heads, the author treats of the ‘Objections raised by Rationalistic 
critics, the Doubts suggested by Science, Interpretation, Inspiration, 
the Antiquity of Man, Plurality of Races, the Deluge, Eternity of 
Punishment, Evidences of Christianity,” &c, The work, therefore, ma 
- be viewed asa memorial in which those desirous of reaching ‘‘ certainty” 
in the things wherein: they have been instructed may find the argu- 
ments which are scattered through a variety of publications con- 
densed within a readable compass, and presented in a style at once 
pleasing and persuasive. 


Money: a Popular Exposition in Rough Notes, with Remarks on 
Stewardship and sang + Beneficence. By T. Brrnzy. Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder. 1865 


Tess “ Rough Notes,” marked by all the shrewd common sense and 
terse thinking of Mr. Binney, will, doubtless, coming from such a 
** bank,” get into general ‘‘ circulation,” and realize no small amount 
of “‘money” for the noble purposes which he contemplates. The 
principles of Christian giving are elucidated with singular clearness, 
vindicated from misapprehension with great success, and enforeed with 
all the peculiar eloquence of the writer. 


Sketches the Life of the Rev. Charles Smith Bird, M.A., F.E.S., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire, and Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral. By the Rev. 
Craupe Smita Brirp, M.A., Curate of Clareborough, Retford, 
Notts. London: James Nisbet and Co. 1864. 


An interesting memorial of a pious, devoted, and useful servant of 
Christ, whose gentle and amiable virtues shine in every page, endeared 
him to all with whom he came into contact during life, and now shed 
a sweet perfume over his memory. A warm-hearted but liberal- 
minded Churchman, a staunch Protestant and vigorous anti-Tractarian 





divine, a keen and accomplished eg oy a lover of quiet sports, 


of good men, and of little children, Mr. was indeed one of “‘ the 
saints in the earth, the excellent.” His intercourse with Wilberforce 
furnishes us with two anecdotes which we may transcribe :— 


WILBERFORCE AND SHERIDAN. 

“The Rev. Sir Charles Anderson related to Mr. Bird an anecdote of 
Mr. Wilberforce, showing the reproach he had to bear for Christ. 
Sheridan was late in his revels one night, and going home intoxicated, 
lost his balance and fell into the gutter. There he lay till a policeman 

i him up, and asked his name. He had just sense enough left 

{ force! Help arrived and he was taken home. Early 

rning, the rumour spread like wild-fire, that Wilberforce had 

been picked up drunk in the streets. Sir Charles was in town at the 

time, and said it was quite shocking to see the exulting satisfaction 

displayed among the members of Parliament on the occasion. They 
rejoiced at the Christian leader’s imaginary fall.” 


ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 
“© When 7 9 saw Se en bie 
resent, and argued a good wii e old gentleman, ibi 
Bim the famous sermons of J. H. Newman in Oxford. . Wi 
foree could not comprehend them, and Mr. Bird was i i 
perplexity. He kept saying, ‘ What is that, Robert? Tell me that 


ee we ens oe oe et ue ik i. 





